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The Earlhest Inhabitants of Greece 


§ the limits of our knowledge expand with the aid of new ex- 
plorations and more comprehensive criticism, it is natural 
to repeat the old questions which lie at the threshold of Greek 
history: Were the Greeks the first inhabitants of the country 
which afterwards bore their name? By what route did they enter 
the peninsula ? What do we know of their early civilisation ? Even 
now these questions do not admit of any definite solution, yet the 
answers given to them are necessarily different from what they were 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 

First in importance are the facts which exploration has brought 
to light bearing upon the earliest inhabitants of Greece.—A few but 
certain traces of the stone age have been found. About a dozen 
stone axes and hammers of the neolithic period exist in various 
museums, procured chiefly in the south of Eubcea, and arrowheads 
of flint are said to be common in the neighbourhood of Cephisia in 
Attica. There seems to be no valid reason for doubting that these 
relics proceed from a primitive age; and if this is the case they are 
evidence of the occupation of the country by tribes in a low state of 
civilisation, though they do not in the least enable us to decide 
whether these tribes are Indo-Germanic or not. Probably a careful 
search, especially in the southern part of Eubcea, would enable us 
to add largely to evidence of this class. In Greece, as in Scot- 
land, the peasants have a superstitious reverence for stone imple- 
ments, and carefully preserve and hide those which they find. 

More important by far are the remains of the ancient dwellings 
which have been discovered in the Santorin group of islands. As 
is well known, the islands of Santorin (Thera) and Therasia are 
remnants of the exterior walls of a voleano which at some prehistoric 
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period rose as an unbroken cone from the sea. Successive eruptions 
hollowed the interior of the cone until it was no longer able to support 
the weight of the matter poured upon the sides from the crater. 
The cone sank into the sea, leaving two fragments, of which the 
larger is the ancient island of Thera, the smaller the island of 
Therasia. When this catastrophe occurred we do not know. It was 
long before the period at which ancient history may be said to com- 
mence in the Aigean. There is not so much as a hint of it in any 
Grecian legend. It is however certain, from excavations made in the 
existing islands, that the slopes of the volcano, when it existed entire, 
were inhabited, and that the inhabitants had obtained considerable 
skill in the arts of life. They built houses, in the construction 
of which wood was employed, partly for the roof, partly in the 
windows, and also in the walls, apparently with the object of 
rendering the stonework more elastic. They cultivated certain 
cereals such as peas and barley. They kept flocks and herds and 
made cheese. The dog was domesticated among them. Above all, 
they were adepts in the art of pottery. They were not only able to 
manufacture vases of elegant shape and good workmanship, but 
also jars of immense size for the storage of their crops. The position 
in which the houses were found, resting on the lava, and beneath the 
superincumbent coat of ‘puzzolan,’ leaves no doubt that they ex- 
isted before the disastrous eruption which consigned them to ruin. 
It appears also from an examination of the material of which the 
vases were made, that they were manufactured in the island, and, 
though oriental influences appear, they display, for the most part, 
original work. They are probably the oldest relics yet discovered 
in the Mediterranean (though not so old as the pottery of Hissarlik). 
Yet even in this early period they appear to have been an article of 
merchandise. To what race this prehistoric nation belonged we 
have no means of ascertaining. The discovery of their existence 
makes it probable that the islands of the Mgean at any rate were 
inhabited at a date far earlier than any recorded in Greek legend. 
With one or two exceptions, there is no trace of any metal in these 
prehistoric houses. The implements are all of stone. That other 
islands of the Augean had a very large population in early times is 
shown by Mr. Bent in his interesting volume on the Cyclades. 


But if the islands were so thickly populated, are we to suppose that 
the mainland was a desert ? 


The remains discovered at Mycenez are of course much more 
varied and important than those on Santorin. Mycene was a great 
name from the earliest times in Greece. However unhistorical the 
Homeric poems may be, they are at least evidence that epic tradition 
connected a great dynasty with the ancient city. To the Greek 
this dynasty was naturally Hellenic. But it is here that the puzzle 
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of the antiquary begins. The remains found at Mycene cannot be 
harmonised in all respects with the descriptions in the Homeric 
poems, and still less with later Greece. In his Greek History, 
Professor Duncker meets this difficulty, at least in part, by a theory 
that the great fortifications of Mycene and Tiryns are the work of 
Achean princes, who were able to profit by the lessons taught them 
by oriental settlers. When they wished to be rid of the unwelcome 
intruders, they established themselves behind their strong fortresses. 
A more recent writer, who has studied the subject with especial care, 
Professor Helbig, is induced by the discrepancies which he finds be- 
tween the Homeric epics and the remains at Mycene to regard the 
latter as a purely oriental settlement.'! Among the innumerable 
articles discovered, there is nothing that can be called distinctively 
Greek. Though the weight of Greek tradition is against this 
theory, there is a curious passage in Thucydides which implies that 
the Greeks who went to Troy were barbarians. Speaking of Argos 
Amphilochicum he remarks : ‘The Amphilochian territory had been 
occupied, and the city founded by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, 
who in returning home from the Trojan war was dissatisfied at the 
state of Argos. Many generations afterwards, the Amphilochians 
of the city invited their neighbours, the Ambraciots, to join in the 
settlement, and from them they first learned the Hellenic language 
which they now speak ; the other Amphilochians are barbarians.’ 

That there is much at Mycene which cannot be harmonised with 
later Greece is obvious; the abundance of gold and the use of the 
war chariot are striking instances of discrepancy. But in these 
respects the Homeric poems and the Mycenean relics tally ; and the 
question inevitably arises: What is the historical value of the epic 
poetry of Greece and the picture of civilisation which it presents to 
us? To enter into a discussion of so complicated a question would 
lead us far away from the immediate subject of this paper. We 
may, however, remark— : 

1. That there is no reason to suppose that the tradition em- 
bodied in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ is more trustworthy than other 
traditions which have not received such successful treatment by 
poets. If therefore we find the Homeric tradition at variance with 
other traditions, we need not necessarily assume that the Homeric 
is the older. 

2. The mere fact that the ‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ have survived, 
while other poems have been lost, gives an undue prominence to the 
traditions embodied in them. The Theban epic, for instance, must 
have given quite a different view of the condition of Bootia and 
Argos from that contained in the catalogue of the ‘Iliad.’ Which 
of the two is more correct ? 


! Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, p. 39 f. ‘ Soweit die Funde ein Urteil verstatten, 
erscheinen die Mykenier recht eigentlich als Orientalen ’ (p. 45). 
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period rose as an unbroken cone from the sea. Successive eruptions 
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the weight of the matter poured upon the sides from the crater. 
The cone sank into the sea, leaving two fragments, of which the 
larger is the ancient island of Thera, the smaller the island of 
Therasia. When this catastrophe occurred we do not know. It was 
long before the period at which ancient history may be said to com- 
mence in the Augean. There is not so much as a hint of it in any 
Grecian legend. It is however certain, from excavations made in the 
existing islands, that the slopes of the voleano, when it existed entire, 
were inhabited, and that the inhabitants had obtained considerable 
skill in the arts of life. They built houses, in the construction 
of which wood was employed, partly for the roof, partly in the 
windows, and also in the walls, apparently with the object of 
rendering the stonework more elastic. They cultivated certain 
cereals such as peas and barley. They kept flocks and herds and 
made cheese. The dog was domesticated among them. Above all, 
they were adepts in the art of pottery. They were not only able to 
manufacture vases of elegant shape and good workmanship, but 
also jars of immense size for the storage of their crops. The position 
in which the houses were found, resting on the lava, and beneath the 
superincumbent coat of ‘puzzolan,’ leaves no doubt that they ex- 
isted before the disastrous eruption which consigned them to ruin. 
It appears also from an examination of the material of which the 
vases were made, that they were manufactured in the island, and, 
though oriental influences appear, they display, for the most part, 
original work. They are probably the oldest relics yet discovered 
in the Mediterranean (though not so old as the pottery of Hissarlik). 
Yet even in this early period they appear to have been an article of 
merchandise. To what race this prehistoric nation belonged we 
have no means of ascertaining. The discovery of their existence 
makes it probable that the islands of the Aigean at any rate were 
inhabited at a date far earlier than any recorded in Greek legend. 
With one or two exceptions, there is no trace of any metal in these 
prehistoric houses. The implements are all of stone. That other 
islands of the Augean had a very large population in early times is 
shown by Mr. Bent in his interesting volume on the Cyclades. 
But if the islands were so thickly populated, are we to suppose that 
the mainland was a desert ? 


The remains discovered at Mycene are of course much more 
varied and important than those on Santorin. Mycene was a great 
name from the earliest times in Greece. However unhistorical the 
Homeric poems may be, they are at least evidence that epic tradition 
connected a great dynasty with the ancient city. To the Greek 
this dynasty was naturally Hellenic. But it is here that the puzzle 
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of the antiquary begins. The remains found at Mycene cannot be 
harmonised in all respects with the descriptions in the Homeric 
poems, and still less with later Greece. In his Greek History, 
Professor Duncker meets this difficulty, at least in part, by a theory 
that the great fortifications of Mycenz and Tiryns are the work of 
Achean princes, who were able to profit by the lessons taught them 
by oriental settlers. When they wished to be rid of the unwelcome 
intruders, they established themselves behind their strong fortresses. 
A more recent writer, who has studied the subject with especial care, 
Professor Helbig, is induced by the discrepancies which he finds be- 
tween the Homeric epics and the remains at Mycene to regard the 
latter as a purely oriental settlement.! Among the innumerable 
articles discovered, there is nothing that can be called distinctively 
Greek. Though the weight of Greek tradition is against this 
theory, there is a curious passage in Thucydides which implies that 
the Greeks who went to Troy were barbarians. Speaking of Argos 
Amphilochicum he remarks : ‘The Amphilochian territory had been 
occupied, and the city founded by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, 
who in returning home from the Trojan war was dissatisfied at the 
state of Argos. Many generations afterwards, the Amphilochians 
of the city invited their neighbours, the Ambraciots, to join in the 
settlement, and from them they first learned the Hellenic language 
which they now speak ; the other Amphilochians are barbarians.’ 

That there is much at Mycene which cannot be harmonised with 
later Greece is obvious; the abundance of gold and the use of the 
war chariot are striking instances of discrepancy. But in these 
respects the Homeric poems and the Mycenean relics tally ; and the 
question inevitably arises: What is the historical value of the epic 
poetry of Greece and the picture of civilisation which it presents to 
us? To enter into a discussion of so complicated a question would 
lead us far away from the immediate subject of this paper. We 
may, however, remark— . 

1. That there is no reason to suppose that the tradition em- 
bodied in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey ’ is more trustworthy than other 
traditions which have not received such successful treatment by 
poets. If therefore we find the Homeric tradition at variance with 
other traditions, we need not necessarily assume that the Homeric 
is the older. 

2. The mere fact that the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ have survived, 
while other poems have been lost, gives an undue prominence to the 
traditions embodied in them. The Theban epic, for instance, must 
have given quite a different view of the condition of Beotia and 
Argos from that contained in the catalogue of the ‘Iliad.’ Which 
of the two is more correct ? 


1 Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, p. 39 f. ‘ Soweit die Funde ein Urteil verstatten, 
erscheinen die Mykenier recht eigentlich als Orientalen ’ (p. 45). 
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8. The celebrity of the Homeric poems doubtless caused many 
local myths to be altered. For instance: The Theseid line of kings 
at Athens is broken to admit Menestheus, who in the ‘ Iliad’ repre- 
sents Athens at Troy. Does the ‘Iliad’ record a fact, or have we 
an alteration of Athenian legend to suit it ? 

4. There is no reason to assume that an event, or custom, or 
myth, is necessarily post-Homeric because it is non-Homeric. And 
if the ‘ Odyssey ’ is later than the ‘ Iliad,’ itis not because it contains 
fairy tales, for fairy tales are quite as old as martial songs, though 
they may not amuse the same audience. 

If these considerations are duly borne in mind, it is clear that 
the evidence of the Homeric poems must be received with extreme 
caution by the historian. If they speak of the Atreide as Achwxans, 
that is not a proof that the dynasty was really Greek. Other 
legends carry us to Asia Minor, and exploration, so far as it has 
gone, seems to confirm this connexion. Sculptures closely parallel 
to the lions over the gate at Mycene have been found on tombs in 
Phrygia by Professor Ramsay. 

Hence we have reason to believe in the existence of an oriental 
population on the eastern coast of Hellas. We may of course regard 
the orientals as the invaders, establishing themselves on territory 
already in the possession of Greeks. But there is no cogent evidence 
for this, and we may with equal probability regard the Greeks as 
invaders, who expelled the oriental population from the eastern side 
of the peninsula, from Peloponnesus and the islands. The final 
scenes in this conflict were the conquests of Orchomenos, Thebes, 
and Argos, which became themes of Hellenic epic song and tradition. 
Who these orientals were, we cannot say. We may probably connect 
them, as legend does, with that empire (Hittite or otherwise) which 
has left such remarkable memorials of its former magnificence in 
Asia Minor. Or they may have belonged to the race of the Carians, 
who, if Indo-Germanic in origin, were at an early period brought 
into contact with Semitic civilisation. 


It has been often maintained that the Greeks came into the 
peninsula, not across the Augean, but from the north-west. And if 
we look at the distribution of population, it is undeniable— 

1. That the Pelasgi and Hellenes (assuming the two to be ethno- 
logically the same) had their sacred settlement at Dodona. 

2. That the interior of Asia Minor was occupied by a popula- 
tion which, judging from the remaining monuments, was not Indo- 
Germanic. 

8. That the kingdom of Thrace lay between the Hellenes and 
the Bosphorus, rendering access to the peninsula by that route 
difficult. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally undeniable that both sides 
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of the Aigean were occupied by a population of similar race, which 
passed backwards and forwards. Strabo calls attention to the 
similarity of names on both sides of the Aigean: there was a Scwan 
tribe in Thrace, and a Scean gate in Troy. Arisbos was the name 
_ of a Thracian river, Arisba of a Lesbian town. Larise were found 
in the Troad and in Thessaly. In Herodotus we hear of the migra- 
tion of Mysians into Europe, and of Thracians into Asia. There 
are Pelasgi in the Troad and at Dodona; the Leleges, whose relics 
were so common in Caria, were also the inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
nesus and Acarnania. The conclusion is that, though it may be 
true that the movement which hellenised Greece proceeded from the 
north-west of the peninsula, there is every reason to assume that 
both sides of the Aigean were occupied by a kindred population at 
a very early period. This population was probably in the main 
Indo-Germanic. Whether it came to the west below or above 
the Caucasus there is as yet no sufficient evidence to show. It was 
incapable of the intellectual and moral development of the western 
section, and gradually passed away to make room for those who 
became the Hellenes of history. 

There is, therefore, considerable reason to doubt whether we 
can speak of the peninsula of Greece as uninhabited before the 
arrival of the Greeks, or of the Greeks themselves as an homogeneous 
Indo-Germanic nation entering the country from the north-west, 
and forcing their way to the south past the Thracians and Illyrians. 
On the contrary, we seem to have evidence that the country was 
inhabited by tribes using stone implements ; and that in the islands a 
nation using apparently no instruments but what were made of stone 
attained to considerable skill in the art of pottery and of building. 
On the eastern side of Greece we find traces of great monarchies, 
probably oriental, which were perhaps connected with monarchies 
in Asia Minor. At the same time a population of Indo-Germanic 
race was spread over both sides of the Aigean in the Troad and in 
Thessaly, in Bithynia, Phrygia, and Thrace. In what relation this 
population stood to the monarchies of Bootia and Mycene we 
cannot say. Eventually a tribe belonging to this Indo-Germanic 
nation developed into the Greeks of historical times. 


The evidence of language appears to confirm these deductions. 
This is a subject in which, it is true, we still labour under great dif- 
ficulties. We know little or nothing of the languages of the nations 
which lay to the north of Greece, the Illyrians and Thracians. 
Even the dialects of Greece proper are very imperfectly represented. 
In the Greek of our dictionaries there are many words of which we 
can give no account. Are these the sole survivors of some lost 
Indo-Germanic roots, or are they of alien stock? The languages 
of Asia Minor are still a matter of dispute. Even if we allow the 
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Indo-Germanic origin of the western dialects such as Phrygian, 
Carian, &c., what is the truth about the Armenian? Herodotus 
calls the Armenians ‘ colonists’ of the Phrygians. Was he misled 
by language, or had the ‘ Proto-Armenians’ even then disappeared ? 
Till these matters are clearer, we cannot tell whether the Semites 
of the Mesopotamian valley did or did not bar the progress of 
Indo-Germanic races to the west. 

But at any rate a review of the geographical names in Greece 
will make two things plain : first, that similar names occur in dif- 
ferent places ; and secondly, that many names of places cannot be 
explained as Greek. From the first we draw the conclusion that 
various localities in Greece were inhabited by the same nation or 
tribe ; and from the second it becomes extremely probable that 
some nation or nations which did not speak Greek inhabited parts 
of the peninsula. Such names as Euboa, Beotia, Sparta, Leucas, 
Arcadia, Carye, and perhaps Orchomenos, Eleusis, and Sicyon, 
were given by a nation speaking Greek. On the other hand, the 
names of Tiryns, Messenia, Athens, Salamis, Mgina, Corinth, 
Thebes, Thessaly, Phocis, are not easily explained from the Greek 
language. The interpretation of these doubtful names is attended 
by the greatest difficulties. One scholar discovers an Albanian 
element in them, another a Pelasgic, a third a Phenician. It is 
by no means certain, or perhaps probable, that they are to be ex- 
plained by reference to any one language. In some instances the 
existence of a Phoenician element seems to be certainly tenable. 
Kothon is the name of a small island off Cythera, and also of a 
small harbour at Carthage. We may therefore assume, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of the Greek word x®@wv, that we have here the 
Greek form of the Phoenician word qaton, small. Marathon again 
may be a Pheenician word (amrath), though pdpafos is a Greek 
word signifying fennel. But this is a subject which still requires 
systematic treatment. Before we can stand on any firm footing it 
is necessary to arrange and classify Greek geographical names, 
separating those which are easy of explanation from those which 
are not, and observing how far the two exist side by side in the 
same localities. It is also necessary to ascertain, so far as our evi- 
dence will permit, what changes Phenician words underwent when 
adopted by Greeks. Even then there will remain a large residuum 
of words which cannot be explained either as Greek or Pheenician, 
and it is not likely that our knowledge of Carian or other similar 
languages will ever be sufficient to allow us to carry our researches 
in that direction. 


Another source from which we may hope to glean information 
about the earliest inhabitants of Hellas is their religion. Next to 
its language, a nation’s religion is its earliest possession. But in 
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this respect investigation has taken a turn which is of little avail 
in our inquiry. There is a tendency to confound Greek mythology 
with Greek religion, and explain it by reference to the religion of 
India. One would be inclined to think that the ancient Greeks 
marched straight from the Indus to the Achelous with a company 
of priests and minstrels who immediately set to work to localise 
their old beliefs in Greece. But though Homer and Hesiod may 
have ‘invented the theogony of the Greeks,’ they did not invent 
their religion. When we set aside the myths which poets altered 
and invented as they chose, and which therefore present such an 
open field to the mythologist, and confine ourselves to forms of wor- 
ship which we know on indubitable evidence to have prevailed in 
Greece, we shall find that there is not much that is common to 
Greece and India. No one of course doubts that the Greeks are 
an Indo-Germanic race, or that they brought certain intuitions with 
them into their new home. But we must not connect Greece and 
India too closely. The religion of Greece as we see it in Pausanias is 
different from the religion of Aryan India. We find in it traces of the 
worship of stones and trees, and of human sacrifices. It is not the 
conflict of the gods of light and darkness which is uppermost, but 
the worship of deities which send the fruits of the earth, Athena, 
Demeter, and Dionysus. It is difficult to believe without the most 
cogent evidence that a people of such a lively imagination as the 
Greeks were always repeating Indian conceptions. Bellerus may 
be the same as Vritra, and Bellerophontes as Indra, but why should 
not the Greeks have invented a similar story? The sets of twin 
brethren who appear in Greek mythology—Castor and Pollux, Idas 
and Lynceus, Zethus and Amphion—are constantly compared with 
the Acvins of India, but it is difficult to see in what the resem- 
blance consists. The Hermes of Greek religion is not the mes- 
senger of the gods, in which capacity he may possibly be compared to 
Sarameyas, but the giver of luck and prosperity whose ithyphallic 
statues stood in the streets, and to whom men poured the last libation 
when retiring to rest at night. In many respects the early religious 
rites of Greece would seem to have been nearer Semitic than Indo- 
Germanic forms of worship. Human sacrifices were offered to Athena 
and Artemis as they were offered to the Syrian Astarte. In the 
remains discovered at Mycene there is not a single object which 
can be connected with Indian forms of worship, but there is ample 
evidence of the presence of deities known to be Semitic. And in 
the sensualism of which we have an example in the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth, no less than in the anthropomorphism which 
made manly excellence a form of worship and thus developed the great 
games, we are far removed from the views of human existence which 
prevailed in India. When we find Zeus assuming the form of an ant 
ora bull or a swan, and thus becoming the ancestor of certain families, 
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we seem to approach the mode of thought which gives rise to the 
worship of animals and totemism. There is a suspicious connexion 
between Artemis and the bear—between the goddess who is ‘ tender- 
hearted towards the sucklings of wild beasts’ and the animal which 
is beyond all others devoted to her young. From the point of 
religion, therefore, we have little reason to deny the presence in 
Greece of elements which were derived from other than Indian 
sources. 

Once more, then, we see how difficult it is to regard the Greeks 
as the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula, or to look on the nation 
of the Hellenes as a homogeneous race. On the contrary, the 
country was probably inhabited from the remotest times by a 
number of various tribes, some perhaps quite barbarous, others 
influenced by the civilisation of the east. But owing to some 
impulse which we cannot now trace, a peculiar spirit grew up 
among a section of the people, which by this means prevailed over 
the remainder, and at length developed into a tribe or nation, dis- 
tinct from the others, and proudly conscious of the distinction. If 
we ask how the Hellenes became separated from the rest of the 
Greek tribes, we have to answer, as in the case of the Hebrews and 
their superiority to other Semitic tribes: by the inspiration of 
great thoughts. It was impossible that a nation which could create 
the Hebrew scriptures should remain on the level of the Canaanites 
or the Pheenicians ; and in like manner it was impossible that a 
nation in which Homeric poetry grew up could become orientalised 
or remain barbarous. If the early Greeks had had no better poet 
than Hesiod, they might have sunk under the dominion of a priest- 
hood; but in Homer the three great principles which constitute 
Hellenism are already apparent: the love of freedom, the dignity 
of man, the ethical as opposed to the religious view of life. 


Whatever the nature of the great monarchies at Tiryns and 
Mycenex, there is no longer any doubt that the Pheenicians esta- 
blished themselves in early times on the eastern coast of Greece. 
Even those who would limit these settlements to trading stations 
are compelled to admit the ‘strong influence’ which they exer- 
cised. Here arises a difficulty which has not been sufficiently 
noticed with regard to one very important element in the early 
civilisation of Greece. Does not the presence of the Phenicians 
in Greece make it extremely probable that the art of writing was 
known to the Greeks far earlier than we have been accustomed to 
allow? ‘The difficulty which Wolf and Grote raised about writing 
materials is purely imaginary. Whatever the Phenicians found to 
write upon at home, they could easily bring with them and sell to 
the Greeks, if they required it. In this respect there could be no 
difficulty whatever. Yet the latest writers on the subject refuse to 
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carry the antiquity of writing in Greece beyond the eighth century 
B.c. Kirchhoff maintains that the Greeks first became acquainted 
with the Phenician alphabet in Crete, from whence the letters 
passed to Argos and the peninsula. This, no doubt, is the conclu- 
sion to which monumental evidence leads us. Though the oldest 
extant inscriptions are not found in Crete, the oldest forms of the 
letters are Cretan. But are we compelled to accept monumental 
evidence? The Pheenicians used two alphabets. Down to a period, 
which has been fixed at the eleventh century s.c., they used an 
alphabet, or rather a syllabarium, which was perhaps founded on 
the cuneiform system in use at Babylon. This alphabet is known 
to us from inscriptions in Cyprus, where it continued to be in use, 
even among the Greeks, till the fifth century B.c. Afterwards this 
system was abandoned for the simple alphabet which is known 
as the Phenician—an alphabet derived, it is thought, from the 
hieratic writing of Egypt. Now it is manifest that the Phcenicians 
settled in Cyprus before sailing farther west into the Mediterranean, 
so that if they had an alphabet when settled in Cyprus, they had 
an alphabet when settled in Greece. Professor Duncker maintains 
that the Pheenicians did not possess their later alphabet when settled 
in Greece, but the only reason for the assertion is, that if they had 
possessed it they would have imparted it to the Greeks; and as 
they did not impart it, we must conclude that they did not possess 
it. But if the Pheenicians who landed in Cyprus had a mode of 
writing, and the nation was so alive to the value of an alphabet 
that they discarded an old system for a new one, we have no reason 
to suppose that those Pheenicians who landed in Greece were with- 
out an alphabet of some kind or another. And, as no certain 
traces of the Cyprian form of writing have been found to the west 
of Cyprus, the change in the alphabets must have been made before 
the traders pushed farther to the west ; so that the alphabet which 
they then possessed was probably their later or second alphabet. 
If these conclusions are true there is no reason why the Greeks 
should not have become acquainted with writing long before the 
eighth century—the earliest date to which the art is now carried 
back, and beyond which we certainly have no monuments. It is 
extremely unlikely that the Greeks should have failed to see the 
value of the invention, and the absence of early monuments is not 
perhaps so certain a test that writing did not exist as it is supposed 
to be. It may be mere accident that old registers have perished— 
as the Kyrbeis of Solon perished when superseded by other docu- 
ments. The later alphabet of Greece may have, and probably has, 
displaced an older alphabet ; so that the ancient forms of the letters 
in Crete only prove that some of the Greeks adhered to old forms, 
while others adopted new—just as in Cyprus they continued to use 
the old system of writing. 
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Those who argue against the very early existence of writing in 
Greece, may urge that the uncertainty of early Greek chronology is 
in itself a proof that it was not derived from written records. Not 
only do later systems differ considerably in their dates of early 
events, but even the date of so comparatively recent a matter as 
the constitution of Lycurgus is given differently in different 
accounts. Herodotus, too, has recourse to the calculation by genera- 
tions—a mode of computation which would not have survived to 
his time, if written records had been in existence for the events 
which he wishes to fix. The earliest Greek literature exhibits no 
trace of writing: it is essentially poetical, and writing would inevit- 
ably be accompanied by the introduction of prose. Those who 
support the opposite view could reply that early Greek chronology is 
unsatisfactory to a large extent, because later legends have been 
designedly introduced into it. How, for instance, can there be a 
uniform date of the fall of Troy if that incident is a fiction variously 
related in various legends? It is very natural that the dates for 
Lycurgus should differ when reforms differing by many years were 
ascribed to him. If Herodotus counts by generations, the reason 
is, that the system affords a rough measure of time which is uni- 
versally applicable ; whereas written records, if based on no common 
era, would give no such universal measure; we see from Thucy- 
dides what difficulties may arise from the want of an era for chrono- 
logical computation. If the earliest Greek literature gives no more 
than an uncertain hint of the existence of writing, the same may 
be said of other poems; if there was no prose literature in early 
times, there was certainly spoken prose, but that was a common 
form of speech which no one thought worth recording in writing. 
If we cannot prove that writing was known in Greece earlier than 
the eighth century, we have at any rate reasons for thinking that 
it might have been known. And in discussing the evidence of 
monuments we may remember that there is nothing to prove that 
writing on monuments was the earliest mode in which the art was 
practised. 

It is true that we find no trace of writing in any of the sites or 
tombs éxcavated by Dr. Schliemann with the doubtful exception of 
Hissarlik. This may prove that writing was unknown, or that it 
was not employed on vases and other ornaments, as it was ata 
later time. In any case, nothing is more remarkable than the 
contrast between the profuse use of writing in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, and the rarity of it in the west. 


Evetyn ABBOTT. 











Early Forms of Landholding 


VERY ONE who is interested in the history of property should 
welcome the appearance of a new volume of essays by M. 
Fustel de Coulanges.' We all remember what a change in the 
study of early institutions was caused by the publication of La Cité 
Antique, in which he collected the traditions of the ancient world on 
the subject of primogeniture, and showed how it arose in the cult 
of the household gods, the deified ancestors to whom the father 
offered the prayers of the family and for whom the mother preserved 
a perpetual fire. His modesty led him to attribute his great success 
to the simplicity of the problem, or to the scantiness of the evi- 
dence, which made it impossible to draw more than a sketch in 
bold outline of the conditions of life in the distant past. He has 
now undertaken a more difficult task. He proposes to trace the 
growth of the medieval institutions which form the foundation of 
our modern life, and he has in particular been for some time past 
engaged in studying the development of that system of feudalism 
which Europe has found it impossible to endure and hardly possible 
to eradicate. 

It is a work of enormous difficulty to trace the results of the rise 
of the German kingdoms on the ruins of the empire, and of the fusion 
of the civil law with a multitude of barbarian customs. The diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact that all the elements in the problem 
are both unstable and complicated. The German customs changed 
from time to time, and seem indeed to have differed according to 
the proximity of the nations to the boundary of a Roman province. 
The history of the empire itself reveals the existence of a number of 
domestic differences, originating in independent traditions and sur- 
viving the establishment of a central despotism. The feudal system, 
after centuries of slow development, exhibited a similar union of dis- 
cordant elements. It may be said to have originated in an adapta- 
tion of the Roman notion of the double ownership of land to the 
theory of the personal tie between the German chieftain and his. 
companions or military followers, who under the new system 


1 Recherches sur quelques Problémes d’ Histoire. Par Fustel de Coulanges. Paris: 
1885. 
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received the usufruct of a landed estate instead of the horse and 
sword and ‘ the blood-stained and conquering spear.’ The rise of a 
nobility of service was rendered possible by the conditions of Roman 
agriculture, which assumed the existence on each domain of a home 
farm cultivated by half-free labourers established under hereditary 
tenancies. The spread of the doctrine of tenure and the eventual 
growth of the medieval manor, were insured by the constantly 
increasing necessity which forced the weaker landowners to accept 
the protection of the strong, and by the general confusion which 
destroyed the prerogatives of the crown and permitted the land- 
owner to acquire the jurisdiction of the magistrate. Such was the 
origin of a system which is said to have saved Europe by uniting 
all classes in bonds of service and defence, but which certainly so 
shackled in some countries all social and political institutions, 
and so entangled with seignorial rights the life and death, the 
business and pleasure of mankind, as to generate those forces of 
destruction which have shaken and may destroy the fabric of our 
existing society. M. de Coulanges has determined to trace the 
history of feudalism to its beginnings; but he seems for tke 
moment to stand appalled at the difficulties of his task. He de- 
scribes its final development as a monster, wn corps infiniment vaste, 
a creature of a vision with multiple organs and changing aspect, 
and a complex life hardly to be explained in language or con- 
ceived by ordinary thought. Such a portent must be studied with 
unwearied industry and patience. The historian must clear the 
ground of a number of subordinate growths before he can hope to 
reach the object of his ultimate research. Whoever, for instance, 
would understand the feudalism of the tenth century, must be able 
to contrast the position of the German freeman with the mutilated 
liberties of the Roman farmer ; and whoever would trace the change 
from the English to the Norman form of lordship must distinguish 
the privileges of a continental rustic from the degradation of the 
slaves and the liberty of the customary leaseholder in England. 

M. de Coulanges has brought out a selection from his prelimi- 
nary studies under the modest title of an ‘Inquiry into certain 
Historical Problems.’ He attempts in the first place to define the 
rights and liabilities of the colonus from the time of Varro and 
Columella to the completion of those monastic surveys of the ninth 
century which have been elucidated by M. Guérard with such 
extraordinary care. Some fresh evidence is adduced, and the old 
authorities are rearranged. The result is most valuable for all 
who wish to follow up Savigny’s researches on the condition of the 
German serfs, to find the true meaning of the French customs 
which M. Bouthors collected, or to elucidate the information as to 
our insular tenures which is contained in the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus’ 
and ‘ Domesday Book.’ It is this portion of the work which will be 
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of most interest to English readers, since it is here that questions 
are raised as to the nature of that system of dual ownership which 
has caused all the modern difficulties attending the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds. The other parts of his inquiry are primarily 
connected with the history of Germany; but they all have an 
important bearing upon problems still unsolved in relation to the 
origin of our own institutions. 

In one of the most interesting of these essays he discusses the 
judicial organisation of the Frankish kingdoms, and shows inciden- 
tally how the most tedious problems may be made attractive as a 
specimen of logical exactness in analysis. His object is to show the 
scantiness of the evidence from which it has been inferred that the 
methods of medieval justice were survivals from ancient Germany. 
His whole work is in the nature ofa protest against Montesquieu and 
his modern followers, who survey the complicated growth of eighteen 
centuries, and say, Ce beaw syst?me a été trouvé dans les bois. A 
German state, in the age of Tacitus, was divided into several terri- 
tories, each of which was under the government of a chieftain or 
alderman ; the country, as a whole, was under the control of a 
national assembly, which acted with original authority as a high 
court of justice, and also elected delegates to hold courts throughout 
the territories and villages. Each alderman chosen as a judge had 
with him a hundred companions, taken from the body of ordinary 
freemen, who are described by Tacitus as ‘his council and autho- 
rity.’ This looks like a committee of the national assembly ; and 
there is nothing to show that the plebeian assessors were more. 
We can easily conceive that the people might refuse to leave it to 
one person’s unassisted judgment to decide on the facts and to 
declare the traditionary law, when the lives of offenders and the 
property of their kindred were at stake. But the German jurists 
endeavour to carry the matter much farther. Dr. Waitz and his 
school regard these assessors as the local suitors sitting as judges 
in a regular hundred court. The institution of the hundred in our 
own country, which is now nearly obsolete, cannot be traced back 
beyond the laws of Edgar. The centenarius of the Franks appears 
in the Salian law as the head of a territorial jurisdiction, and in 
some of the later records he is treated as a police officer in charge 
of a district ; and this may or may not have coincided with a more 
ancient division of the kingdom. We cannot help suspecting that 
the continental writers have been too eager to discover evidence of 
the existence in the first century of judicial districts representing 
the area occupied by a hundred households, or composed of a 
hundred hides of land, or furnishing a hundred warriors to the 
host. The Bishop of Chester, to turn to an English authority, sees 
the difficulty of founding any such system on the statement of the 
Roman historian. But he dwells on the prevalence of the numeral 
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in every account of the constitution of a German nation, and con- 
cludes that it must be ‘ a certain vestige of primitive organisation.’ 
He attributes special importance to the name of the ‘ hundred,’ 
which, according to Tacitus, was given to the picked soldiers in the 
van of each contingent, without much regard to numerical accuracy ; 
and the weight of his authority is given to the opinion that just as 
the district sent its ‘hundred warriors’ to the army, so it ‘ appeared 
by its hundred judges’ in the local courts of the aldermen. This of 
course implies that the word centeni should not be taken in its 
numerical sense, but as representing some ‘hundred’ of tradition 
or theoretical symmetry, a view which seems to be the more forced 
and arbitrary when we remember the great size of the territories. 
M. de Coulanges points out that the German school must allow 
that Tacitus made a very strange mistake when he presented a 
territorial organisation under the form of a hundred deputies 
riding with the alderman on his assize. Here is a whole judicial 
system based on one supposed mistake in a word. On ne posséde 
aucun autre document que ce mot, sur lequel il faut que Tacite se soit 
trompé: sil ne s’est pas trompé, toute la théorie croule. 

We now approach a more difficult problem. We must consider 
upon the evidence before us whether the Germans of the first 
century held land in private ownership. Was it all ‘ folk-land ’ or 
national property, as among the tribes described by Cesar in the 
‘Commentaries’? Was it the joint stock of a village community ; 
and, if so, did it represent the settlement of a patriarchal family, or 
the domain of some rustic commonwealth such as those which fancy 
has seen existing far off and in a golden age of the world? Or 
again, may it have been divided among great lords and enjoyed 
after the Roman fashion? Were the tribes of the forest mere 
bondsmen, and, if so, what sense would there be in saying that ‘ there 
is more life among the free Germans than in all the realms of 
Arsaces’? Never was a debate conducted with such pertinacity as 
this long controversy, in which these questions are argued and 
re-argued ; and never resulted from such slight premises so sur- 
prising a variety of conclusions. The dispute after all turns mainly 
on a passage in the ‘ Germania,’ so uncertain in its readings and 
so obscure in its form that it has been abandoned as hopeless by 
some of the most learned scholars, and is cited with confidence in 
support of the most contradictory theories. 

Tacitus has been speaking generally of the customs of the 
German nations, as Cesar also had done a hundred and fifty 
years before. Almost every chapter of the ‘ Germania’ bears traces 
of a close study of the earlier work of the ‘ supreme authority,’ who 
is now generally ignored by those who dislike his conclusions. 
Even where Tacitus differs from Cesar, he does so in words which 
call attention to the original statement. We may take as an 
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example the description of the Suevi in the fourth book of the 
‘Commentaries,’ where that ‘most bellicose race’ is shown to us 
as a semi-nomadic community. Of the men fit to bear arms in 
each of its hundred territories a thousand go out each year to war, 
and the rest remain at home to raise the necessary provisions. 
Next year the soldiers return to work, and the new regiment 
marches out ‘in turn.’ But, though agriculture is thus main- 
tained, they have no private or separate ownership of land, and they 
may not even stay more than one year in the same place; nor do 
they live much on grain, but mostly on the produce of their flocks 
and herds, and they are much engaged in hunting. When Tacitus 
has occasion to describe the soldiers of the free companies, raised 
for private expeditions when a state was at peace with its neigh- 
bours, he points out the result of the changed conditions by 
reference to the words of Cesar. You would never get such 
freebooters as these to plough the land or wait for the turn of the 
year ; when they are not in the wars they are not ‘ much éngaged in 
hunting ;’ and the ‘most bellicose’ of these warriors will hand 
over the care of house and home and fields to the women and old 
men and the feeblest members of the household.' Again, is it not 
clear that in his remarks on the exceptional polygamy of the nobles 
he intended to make a direct reference to the marriages of Ariovistus, 
the one contracted in due course at home, the other imposed on 
the chieftain by motives of public policy? Another example may 
be found in a passage about the German settlements, the ‘ buildings 
and villages’ so often mentioned by Cesar. They are usually 
called sedes by Tacitus, who was anxious to keep up the distinction 
between the Germans, who had houses of some kind, and the 
Sarmatians, who lived on horseback and in waggons. Every one 
knows, he said, that the Germans inhabit no cities, and cannot 
even bear their dwelling-places to touch each other. ‘They dwell 
divided and apart, as a spring, a plain, a grove has attracted them; 
they set up villages, but not with buildings joined and standing 
together; every man surrounds his house with a space either as 
a safeguard against the chance of fire or because he is ignorant of 
building.’ This is always quoted to show that the Germans had 
separate homesteads, which must have included granaries, cow- 
houses, and stack-yards, and probably a close of land sufficient to 
furnish hay for the winter, all in private and permanent ownership, 
and held ‘ to them and their heirs for ever.’ But it is more likely 
that Tacitus had chiefly in his mind a saying of Cesar about the 
Germans of an earlier age, who were obliged to shift their lands 
lest, among other evils, they should learn to build houses too care- 
1 Tac. Germ. c. 15. The passage is often misread, as if it applied to all the 


freemen. The difficulty thus caused is evaded by leaving out the negative, as being 
too directly in opposition to Cesar’s statement. 
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fully and thus ‘escape the cold and heat.’ The Gauls, on the 
other hand, generally ‘ escaped the heat by seeking for their abodes 
the neighbourhood of woods and streams.’ Now Tacitus had stated 
at the beginning of his treatise that the Germans were especially 
bad at bearing heat, and in the later passage he indicates that 
their discipline was so far relaxed that for this very reason they 
had adopted the old Gaulish fashion, and set up their comfortable 
abodes in a wood or on the margin of a stream. 

There is one more point to be noticed before we discuss the 
chapter on which so many theories have been founded. We are 
told that many of the cultivators serving under rich men or working 
on the public lands were members of subjugated tribes, living on 
in the position of hereditary farmers, and holding their lands on 
the condition of paying a fixed amount of corn, cattle, or clothing 
to their lord or to the public authority. ‘ Possibly,’ says the Bishop 
of Chester, ‘the more dignified and richer freemen cultivate all 
their lands by these means.’ Now, of course, if the serf was an 
hereditary tenant, much more may his master be described as the 
owner of a private and separate estate. If we only go the first 
step with the learned writer we shall have to follow him to the end, 
and admit the existence of the subjugated nations, the private 
estates of the rich men at a time when even the chieftains had not 
sufficient corn or cattle of their own, and the growth in Germany 
of that complicated relation between lord and tenant which is 
usually attributed to a series of imperial decisions on abstruse 
points of Roman law. Certainly very little of this is warranted by 
the plain words of the ‘Germania.’ The historian has been de- 
scribing the voluntary servitude of the gamblers who were sold off 
by the winners to avoid the record of a painful transaction. ‘As 
to the rest of their slaves,’ he says, ‘they do not use them in the 
Roman way by assigning to them distinct domestic duties. Every 
one rules his own dwelling and his own house. As a master he 
orders a certain amount of corn, or beasts, or clothing, as he would 
from his tenant, and the slave’s obedience is limited to this point. 
The rest of the domestic affairs are managed by the wife and 
children.’ It is plain that the house and holding belong to the 
master and not to the man, and that the person who directs his 
slave to work out of doors is the freeman whose own family looks 
after the comfort of his home. 

Let us now suggest a rendering of the main passage in dispute. 
‘Lands enough for the cultivators are occupied by the whole of 
them in turns, and these they soon divide among themselves ac- 
cording as they are deemed to be entitled, and the wide plains 
render the division easy. They change their arable every year, and 
there is land to spare, for they do not strive with their rich and 
ample soil by planting orchards, or fencing meadows, or watering 
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gardens; a crop is all that the earth is bidden to produce, and so 
they let not even their year pass into so many shapes ; they under- 
stand and have words for winter, and spring and summer, but the 
name and blessings of autumn are alike unknown.’ In other 
words, according to their system of rotation, the whole body of 
cultivators is provided with sufficient land: as soon as the land is 
taken up the cultivators divide it according to their respective 
allowances, and the extent of ground is so ample that no one need 
go short of his share.' Their method of husbandry is to change the 
tillage ground every year, and whole plains are available for this 
course in a country which has no orchards or gardens, and where 
even meadows are unknown.? They grow nothing but early crops 
of grain or flax, so that even the four seasons are not all required. 
Winter they know, and the charms of Spring and Summer; the 
figure of Autumn in his abundance to them is strange. 

Is this the description of a tenure or of some barbarous system 
of agriculture, or a mixture of the two? May it not be a mere 
sequence of independent statements? The whole passage is pre- 
ceded by a sentence about the employment of capital, and is 
followed by a paragraph about funerals. One part at least is a 
complaint against slovenly farming. A great part of the land was 
always wasted. The Germans, like their ancestors in Cesar’s time, 
‘cared nothing for agriculture.’ They were fond of the wild crab- 
apples, but there was not an orchard among tl -m, nor an inclosed 
garden for growing pot-herbs and fruit ; their wealth was in flocks 
and herds, yet no one had seen among them a hay-field or a water- 
meadow. They were like squatters making an intake on the waste. 
They pared and burned the grass or heather to make a temporary 
field for the crop of flax, or of grain for their porridge and beer ; but 
hunting was the real business of all except a few idle champions 
or armed retainers, and their chief sustenance after all depended 
on what they found in the woods. Nor could it well be other- 
wise among people who had not learned to manure the land; or 
perhaps, as they had very few sheep, they found the task too difficult. 
At any rate the fact remained that they changed the tillage fields 
every year, not merely because they selected portions for summer 
and winter crops and left some in fallow for an ‘idle shift,’ 
but because they also tried when possible to break up stretches 
of land which were not tilled before. Is not this very much what 
Cesar said of the great nation of the Sueves, who had no 
‘private or separate lands,’ and might not make their abode for 


’ Tac. Germ. c. 26. ‘Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occupantur, 
quos mox inter se secundum dignationem partiuntur. Facilitatem partiendi camporum 
spatia prestant.’ 

? Ibid. ‘Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager: nec enim cum ubertate et 
amplitudine soli labore contendunt, ut pomaria conserant, et prata separent, et hortos 
rigent ; sola terre seges imperatur.’ 
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more than a year in one place? Perhaps we can even find the 
true explanation of the more difficult passage in Cesar’s sketch 
of the tribes. We have to account for several distinct opera- 
tions all described in one highly compressed and almost illogical 
sentence. First, there is the selection of a portion of the national 
territory according to the number of available cultivators. Then, 
there is the fact that the selected portions of territory are occupied 
by the whole body of cultivators, not all at once, but ‘ by turns.’ 
Next, we are told that ‘they at once divide these lands among 
themselves ;’ and this must refer to the workers who are at that 
moment in occupation, and cannot include any out of the whole 
body who are merely waiting their turn. There is plenty of room 
for every one to have his proper share. How then are the shares 
determined? Certainly not according to their rank or wealth, if 
Tacitus is correct in using the word dignatio, which has an active 
sense and implies a decision of one man with regard to another. 
When a boy was emancipated from domestic control, we are 
told, in the same way, that his high birth or the merits of his ances- 
tors might give him principis dignationem, a high place in the 
consideration of the chieftain. In Cesar’s time it was the chieftain 
of the territory who chose tenants for the national property at the 
annual gathering of the kindreds and families. He gave what he 
thought necessary to each association, but took care that at the 
next meeting they should be removed to another district. War 
was the normal condition of the Germans in Cesar’s time, or at 
any rate of all the nations near the Rhine; and, in one case at 
least, it was the custom to employ the grown men at home and 
abroad in alternate years. In such a case the lands selected for 
cultivation would be occupied by the whole body by turns in a two- 
years’ rotation. If, on the other hand, the tribe were at peace, 
still the aggregations of kinsmen might be said to occupy all 
together, but in turn, considering that each set would be shifted, 
if Cwsar’s system continued, every year and sent to break up new 
fields. 

It is probable, therefore, that Tacitus was describing in his 
ornate phraseology what had already been stated in simple 
language by Cesar. If this is so, the consequence will be some- 
what important, since there will remain no direct evidence that 
landed property existed among the peoples described in the ‘ Ger- 
mania’ before their establishment within the limits of the empire. 
They.were so far settled that they occupied well-defined districts, 
and inhabited houses and villages ; but they can hardly be said to 
have held private estates in shifting allotments of uncertain 
amount; and they resembled the nomads in the ease with which 
they could change their quarters as often as the occasion required. 
We may conjecture that property in land began for them when the 
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chieftains and bodies of kinsmen received allotments of conquered 
soil; for they must soon have recognised the inconvenience of re- 
distributing old areas of cultivation. Even this comparative 
stability of estate must very soon have led to an improvement 
in agriculture, especially in places where the arable fields had long 
been separated from the pastures. The joint ownership of the new 
village community might be maintained for a considerable time by 
a system of constant redivision ; but there must always have been 
a natural tendency to allow the co-partners to acquire a permanent 
estate in the lands which they had enriched by their personal 
labour. Applying these remarks to our own country, we shall find 
reason to believe that the English settlers distributed a great part 
of each conquered territory into townships, each held by a body of 
kinsmen who at first were the joint owners of all the arable land as 
well as of the pastures and wastes. There is but little documentary 
evidence for this conclusion. But as regards the original relation- 
ship of the settlers we are entitled to draw an inference from Bede’s 
use of the same word to indicate a kindred and a district, and 
from the patronymic form of many of our commonest place-names. 
There are also traces of a custom giving certain interests to the 
neighbours when property in a village became vacant. The edict of 
Chilperic, on which M. de Laveleye laid stress, as showing that the 
vicint were at one time preferred to the children by the Frankish 
law, indicates at least that they were regarded as having some con- 
tingent claim or title to the land. Professor Nasse mentions a 
custom of certain German villages, only lately abolished, by which 
the neighbours had a preference over strangers in the purchase of 
land. There is a well-known case in ‘ Brownlow’s Reports’ where 
Chief Justice Coke described similar customs at Ham in Middlesex 
and at Gloucester: ‘If any copyholder will sell, the next clievenor 
(which is he that dwelleth next unto him) shall have the refusal, 
giving so much as another will, and he that inhabits the east part 
first, and the south and west, and last the north, shall be pre- 
ferred.’ As regards the partition of arable land, it is said that the 
inclosure commissioners found instances of tillage divided by lot, 
like the dole meadows to which we are more accustomed. The 
arable in the common fields of a manor near London was formerly 
described as terra lottabilis ; and there are traces in several parts of 
the country of the tenancies called malmanni and ‘molemen,’ and of 
fields called ‘molland,’ which must have some connexion with the 
Dutch malen or partible arable lands, distributed until lately among 
the maalmannen by lot. 

Even more importance may be attached to the curious similarity 
of the rules by which in the English and German villages the pro- 
prietors fixed the rotation of the crops, the temporary fencing of 
the fields, and the opening of the whole domain at certain seasons 
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for pasture. In many German instances the arable lands were 
certainly the subject of distribution by lot. In East Friesland, as 
is well known, the lands were owned by the whole community of 
‘theel-boors,’ and were continually divided into fresh allotments, 
of which the bare usufruct was allowed to the individual farmer. 
The works of Meitzen, Hansen, Nasse, and De Laveleye are full of 
examples of the division by lot which was so common in the middle 
ages that it was known as mos Theutonicus. Professor Nasse pointed 
out in the Contemporary Review for May 1872 that there were dis- 
tricts in Germany where until quite lately there was an annual 
repartition of land among the villagers ; ‘and even now,’ he adds, 
‘ there are cases in which one portion is private property and another 
is periodically allotted to or used by the members of a community in 
a certain rotation.’ M. de Laveleye collected instances of this kind 
from the valleys of the Saar and the Moselle, from the other dis- 
tricts round Tréves, from Nassau, and the hill-country of the Eifel. 
In some cases the partition was annual, even within the last few 
years ; in others the division was postponed from time to time to 
suit the convenience of the proprietors. The whole evidence points 
to the existence at some early time of a similar state of things in 
England. It is true that, when our written history begins, the 
township appears either as a community of proprietors with 
separate ownership of arable land and a joint use of pasture, or as 
the estate of an owner whose tenants occupy the lands of the 
village under a similar system. In either case we see the signs of 
an earlier phase of agriculture in which the arable, like the pasture, 
was the subject of joint ownership and collective possession. We 
cannot be sure when the stage of joint ownership was reached. We 
conjecture that it was developed from an earlier set of institutions, 
such as those described by Cesar, under which the land was the 
property of the state, occupied yearly or periodically by shifting 
groups of kinsmen. Perhaps joint ownership was not attained 
until portions of a conquered territory were allotted to associations 
of this kind. It may be that in the time of Tacitus the township 
was organised as a landholding community; and this opinion will 
prevail with those who follow Dr. Waitz in reading vicis for in vices 
at the beginning of the disputed passage. Another set of in- 
quirers will be content with the statement of the Bishop of Chester, 
who holds that the village settlements were permanent, and the 
homesteads substantial and extensive; ‘but the arable land is 
occupied by the community as a body, and allotments, changed 
annually, are assigned to the several freemen according to their 
estimation or social importance.’ Some will agree with Mr. 
Seebohm that Tacitus was referring to the migrations of the tribe: 
others will follow Mr. Denman Ross in supposing that the descrip- 
tion relates to the distribution of servile holdings on a private 
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estate. M. de Coulanges himself is very much attracted by the 
last-mentioned theory. He hesitated a long while before abandon- 
ing the idea that the historian might have been merely describing 
the methods of common labour imposed by the rich on their 
dependants. The explanation is tempting in its simplicity ; but we 
must remember that a very obscure statement is easily adapted to 
any one out of a number of hypotheses. If we once assume a par- 
ticular historical fact, as that the houses could not be moved, that 
the tribes were in a state of migration, that land was the subject of 
inheritance, or the like, all difficulties will disappear, except the 
initial task of reconciling the words of Cesar and Tacitus. M. de 
Coulanges takes up no very decided position. He is against the 
opinion that the land was owned by the state or by any smaller 
community, and in favour of the view that estates so far belonged 
to the family that the inheritance could not be alienated by its 
limited owner. But he takes the disputed passage as referring 
only to the current system of agriculture, and throws some light on 
the problem by pointing out that all the words of Tacitus may be 
taken in a highly technical sense. In his opinion it is as if a prac- 
tical farmer complained that with an ample extent of ground the 
soil was taken up in small parcels by too scanty a body of cultiva- 
tors ; that they joined in preparing the soil for a crop, and divided it 
pro raté according to the size of their private estates ; and that, after 
all, they never got the full advantage of the arable land, to which 
their efforts were confined ; whereas, if every man had cultivated 
his own estate in a proper way, there would have been no need of 
falling into this shiftless plan. It will, however, be observed that 
this explanation implies the existence of separate properties, thrown 
for convenience into a common stock, and then only partially culti- 
vated. 

It is difficult to see how private ownership can ever have pre- 
ceded the system of common possession. The evidence points 
rather to a gradual development of the notion of separate property 
in the house and herd, in rights of pasture, in the right to a lot in 
the field or a share of the crop, and in the right to retain the 
parcels which have been improved by individual industry. Mr. 
Denman Ross, who collected a very useful body of evidence in his 
‘Early History of Landholding among the Germans,’ has lately 
propounded a new solution of the difficulty. His theory, to use 
his own words, was that the holding of land among the early 
Germans was vested in individuals and not in communities; that 
it was a holding in common, but not a ‘ communistic holding ;’ and 
that there was individual ownership of land long before there was 
any division into severalties or separate estates. But how, it may 
be asked, was the ownership vested in individuals before any actual 
division had taken place? If the land was possessed in common, 
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how is there room for the conception that the property was separate ? 
Mr. Ross answers these questions in an essay on the ‘ Capitalisation 
of Land’ which is printed among the ‘Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for 1886.’ In his view the possession 
of a certain number of slaves or cattle carried with it the right to 
a corresponding share of the lands belonging to a community of 
kinsmen, the amount always depending on the quantity of stock or 
capital which was ready for application to the soil. This theory 
seems upon the whole to be less complicated than that which M. 
de Coulanges has adopted. The general opinion will probably be 
that neither of these hypotheses affords an adequate explanation of 
the facts. 

It is clear, at any rate, that they are both in direct opposition 
to the views of those who believe in the ‘mark system,’ even in 
the modified form which it has assumed since it was introduced by 
Von Maurer and too eagerly accepted by Kemble. The name of the 
‘mark’ is used to denote very different things. It may mean 
either a society founded in ancient times for agricultural purposes 
or the territory which its members held in partnership ; and it has 
been applied indifferently to those powerful and extensive commu- 
nities which must be regarded as sovereign states and to the in- 
significant bodies of landowners who regulated the affairs of our 
villages and hamlets. It is a favourite opinion, perhaps rather a 
general article of doctrine, that England and Germany alike were 
at one time covered by a multitude of miniature commonwealths 
founded and maintained with a view to the operations of agri- 
culture. Instead of the pirate hordes and the wild sea-kings 
described by Sidonius, we are taught to find our forefathers in a 
sober crowd of yeomen reclaiming the marshes and clearing the 
forests with a patience that used not to be attributed to the children 
of Woden. Frumenta patientius quam pro solita Germanorum inertia 
laborant. Kemble thought that he could trace the existence of 
such ‘marks’ in England even in the ages which preceded the 
Roman occupation. He pictured each colony as a great family 
union, united by the ties of a real and theoretical kinship, standing 
together as a self-governing body independent of every external 
authority: its members differed among themselves in rank and 
wealth, but they were all deemed to be of one blood and one name, 
‘all governed by the same judges and led by the same captains, all 
sharing in the same religious rites.’ Each mark is assumed to have 
been a voluntary association of free men who had laid down for 
themselves a plan of agriculture ‘ by which the produce of the land 
might be fairly and equally secured for their service and support.’ 
It will be remembered that it was not the independence of the 
little state or the common ownership of land which gave its special 
character to the mark. It must be taken as an essential part.of 
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the scheme that all the colonists should be working members of an 
agricultural association. We may believe, if we please, that meri- 
torious commonwealths of this kind were scattered, before history 
begins, in Old Anglia across the sea, in the Saxon islands, or 
‘along the salt pools of the Frisian shore ;’ that they turned their 
peaceful keels towards the west in search of more fruitful farms, 
without fear of British tribes or Roman legionaries, like the 
wanderers of romance, as the wind filled their sails, singing 


Arva beata, 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas. 


But surely these fancies cannot be accepted as having any real 
foundation in history. We know too many stories of those long 
and bloody wars in which the Welsh were smitten ‘ with fire and 
the edge of the sword,’ when Cerdic passed through the land ‘in 
his dreadful might,’ and his mightier son took unnumbered spoils, 
‘and wrathful returned to his own.’ Kemble himself could never 
have kept his theory alive if he had not rejected the words of the 
English chronicle, and accepted an absurd delusion about the 
population of the Saxon Shore. There were commonwealths and 
kingdoms enough through all that time when, in the words of the 
old chronicler, ‘many and frequent were the expeditions from 
Germany, and many were the lords who strove against each other 
in the regions of East Anglia and Mercia.’ Many a group of 
soldiers may have received allotments of conquered lands on which 
they might found their villages and exercise their co-operative 
industry. But we cannot find any trace among them that the 
state or republic was organised on an agricultural system. The 
very differences which we note between the customs of village and 
village are evidence against the existence in England of the ‘mark’ 
as an independent republic. 

Nor will the supporters of the ‘mark system’ in its widest 
sense fare much more successfully in Germany. If Cesar and 
Tacitus had not described the institutions of the ancient tribes, 
it might have been possible for us to believe that the genius 
of the people was agricultural, and that the country was laid out 
in a number of independent settlements inhabited and worked by 
a thriving and industrious population of farmers. We have seen 
that the facts point the other way. But in the course of the 
long discussion we have all become as familiar with the ‘ mark- 
man’ as we became, under Pictet’s guidance, with the members 
of the primitive Aryan household. We know all the rights 
and duties of the ‘athel-bonde,’ dwelling in the ‘athel-by,’ with 
toft and croft and a place in the moot, and a parcel of corn 
land to serve as the ‘attestation, type, and embodiment’ of his 
civic and political rights. But since the doubts about his exist- 
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~ ence have been more strongly developed, the ‘atheling’ has been 
banished from the region of authentic history and relegated to a 
time when the kindred formed its original settlement ‘in one of the 
great plains or forests of. the ancient’ world.’ The Bishop of 
Chester has dealt tenderly with the matter, and somewhat after the 
manner of Euhemerus. The ‘Constitutional History’ shows us 
archaic communities, very like the tribes of the ‘Germania,’ and 
yet considerably more civilised. We see them legislating in the 
council, and allotting the fields and meadows among the ‘ mark 
families,’ or arranging for the equal use of the public pasture ; new 
members are admitted in solemn form to a share in the public 
property ; new farms are carved out for those who love to dwell by 
the spring, the grove, or the plain. We are told that the system 
was necessarily ‘shortlived in its integrity,’ though it has left deep 
and abiding traces on the succeeding forms of society. We feel 
that such a community might have existed at some time, although 
its history seems to have been put together from very slight 
materials ; but it has been removed into such a shadowy distance 
that we must despair of finding it in action on this side of the 
Oxus or Jaxartes. 

So far as England is concerned we may refuse to believe in the 
mark, if it implies the existence of a multitude of parochial republics, 
each with a parliament or alehouse council of farmers that judged 
and legislated and settled questions of peace and war. But the 
readers of Sir Henry Maine’s works will not require to be told that the 
‘mark,’ in a more limited sense, existed not only in this country, but 
in many other parts of the world. In medieval documents the word 
means a limit or boundary, and also the district which is limited 
by that line. In one of the earliest instances of its use we are told 
that a certain patrician fled to Avignon ‘in Childebert’s mark.’ It 
is often used to denote the boundary of a province or kingdom. 
In the eighth century it was applied to the frontier lands under 
marquis or margrave, just as we speak of the mark of Brandenburg 
or the marches of Wales. Both before and after that time almost 
all words of boundary and limitation were used to describe such 
districts as the parish and the village on a private estate. M. de 
Coulanges, who has collected all the evidence, points out that the 
same property is not unfrequently described in different clauses of 
the same deed as the villa and the terminus of such a name. 
The word ‘mark’ seems to have been used to denote a domain or 
territory without any implication as to the nature of the ownership, 
being equally applicable to an allodial estate and to the property of 
a village community. After a time the term seems to be specially 
applied to commons and waste lands, the estate being conveyed 
‘with all marks’ or with a particular reference to the ‘ wood mark” 
belonging to the domain. In the twelfth century the word is 
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almost confined to the woods in which the people of the neighbour- 
hood have rights of common. The term, which originally described 
the belt of forest round a settlement, without reference to its use 
for grazing purposes, has now come to mean a place of common 
pasture, without reference to the question of boundary. M. de 
Coulanges complains that too much stress has been laid on this 
last development, as if the use of an ancient word for a special 
institution was evidence of the antiquity of the institution itself. 
Our English instances throw very little light on the matter. The 
disputed term occurs among the local names collected by Kemble ; 
but the documents are so far ambiguous, that the word must be 
treated as applicable either to a real village community or to a 
township of the later kind. The ‘marks’ of the early settlers may 
have been the lands set out in allotments to groups of kinsmen ; 
but, even if this be admitted, the word has been used in so many 
senses that it might be desirable to find a more colourless term in 
order to avoid mistakes. 

It used to be said that the chief problem of medieval history 
was to show how the manor grew out of the mark. But it is plain 
that the question can no longer be stated in this simple form. We 
have nothing to show that the lord represents the successful head- 
man of the village or the chief of a household which has usurped 
its neighbours’ privileges. Nor can it be properly said that the 
manor is a form of the township, though the two institutions were 
closely connected by such facts as that private estates were often 
organised on the model of the free villages, and that public lands 
already laid out in townships were constantly granted to churches 
or noblemen in private ownership. When the Norman chronicler 
wrote of ‘ those villas, which we call manors, 4 manendo,’ he seems 
to have been making a mere mistake in etymology. He meant to 
say that a manoir was so called in Normandy because it was a 
gentleman’s residence; it would have been more correct to state 
that the common word for an estate was borrowed from the mansus, 
the territorial unit, the name of which was equally applicable to 
the lord’s home farm and the rustic holding of the serf. The 
manor is undoubtedly very like that form of estate which Abbot 
Irmino depicted in his celebrated register, and which we may 
briefly describe as a district with special customs, treated as a 
separate fiscal division, and divided into the lord’s ‘manse’ or 
demesne and the ‘manses’ of the hereditary tenants of various 
degrees. Mr. Denman Ross, in his work on the German system of 
landholding, and Mr. Seebohm, in his ‘English Village Com- 
munity,’ have collected a vast quantity of evidence showing that 
this was the usual form under which estates were constituted in 
England before and after the Norman conquest and in all parts of 
France and Germany. The ‘book land’ of the English thane was 
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divided into two parts: the demesne or home farm was cultivated 
by the farmers and labourers, and they were allowed in return to 
occupy portions of the ‘out-land.’ Among the Normans of the 
Duchy we find the same state of things prevailing. Throughout 
M. Delisle’s great work upon their provincial agriculture we see 
that every estate is assumed to be divided into a demesne kept in 
hand and a portion distributed in vilainages and bordages among 
the labouring tenantry. The estate of a Frankish noble was 
distinguished on the same principle into the ‘salic land’ round 
the hall, and the ‘ manses’ reserved for the coloni and other depen- 
dent cultivators. If we go back to the days of Gregory the Great 
we shall see that the massa of the church estate was laid out in 
exactly the same way ; and even in the earliest times of the empire 
we find that the villa of the great proprietor was managed on 
a similar system. M. Guérard, in his disquisitions on the registers 
of the abbey of St. Germain, gave us an account of the colonus of 
the ninth century, in which we discern the true position of the 
hereditary cultivator of the demesne at the moment when his 
disabilities were being removed, and when he began to rise into the 
class which we may now call by the general name of roturier. M. 
de Coulanges has devoted his great power of research to examining 
the condition of the colonus at the time when he began to fall 
away from the status of a farmer holding under contract. He has 
traced the degradation of the class from the days when the 
tenants, unable to pay their rents, submitted to an informal 
obligation of paying in kind or in dues of labour, to the time when 
this sort of tenancy was accepted by the squatters on public lands 
or was forced upon prisoners of war. He has shown, moreover, 
how the pedantry of successive emperors insisted on treating the 
coloni as slaves of the soil and fixtures of the farm, until they were 
only distinguished from the slaves by slight privileges with regard 
to marriage, and a somewhat greater chance of escaping the rack 
and the scourge. In course of time the serfs and the coloni attained 
to the same fixity of tenure, chiefly through the operation of the 
revenue laws, which made it convenient that the farm of the 
occupying taxpayer should always be entered in the same column 
of the collector’s book. After the imperial system of taxation 
had disappeared, the old method of registration was maintained 
in the polyptyques or surveys of the great monastic houses and the 
managers of the royal domains; and we may trace in their fiscal 
arrangements the beginnings of the manorial district, of the local 
customs of tenure, and of the court rolls which became so impor- 
tant in a later age. 

Even in England there may have been some direct imitation 
of this system as soon as it became usual to fall in with the 
continental fashions. It appears, at any rate, from the docu- 
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ments in the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus’ that the ‘ folk-lands’ of the 
national property were arranged in districts occupied by tenants 
owing rent to the king. in the form of produce and labour; and 
that these men were called by the same names and were in many 
respects in much the same condition as the tenant of a colonica or 
@ mansus servilis in a continental estate. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the question should often be asked whether either 
the French or the English manor differed essentially from an estate 
managed as in Pliny’s time or in the age of the Antonines. The 
suggestion or implication is, of course, that the mediwval tenures in 
both countries were survivals or modifications of the Roman serf- 
dom. In one respect, at any rate, these institutions differed in 
each country from anything which had been known under the 
empire. When society fell to pieces in France under the third 
dynasty, and in England after the feeble reign of Ethelbert, 
the greater landowners began to acquire jurisdiction in legal 
matters over their own tenants and such of the neighbouring free- 
holders as were anxious for personal protection ; and this kind of 
territorial magistracy was in familiar use on both sides of the 
Channel some time before the Norman conquest. But the civil 
law knew nothing of any such legal entity as the French lordship 
or the English soke, or of any such relations as existed between the 
seigneur and the vavassor, or the lord and his tenant in socage. 
This is not the occasion for discussing the whole history of the 
English manor, for distinguishing between the serf and other cus- 
tomary tenants at will, for showing how tenant-right appeared 
before the Conquest and was gradually extended to estates for life 
and for terms of years, and even to the estates which were origin- 
ally intended to be terminable at pleasure. We have shown that 
there is reason for thinking that the resemblance of the English 
lordship to the Roman ‘ villa’ is not due to any identity of origin, 
but was rather caused by a natural imitation of continental usages, 
by the adoption of legal forms which the Franks had first borrowed 
from the civilians, and chiefly perhaps by the Norman practice of 
describing the native tenures in terms which disguised their 
character. The villani of ‘Domesday Book’ included tenants of 
many different classes to whom the name was hardly applicable in 
the strict Norman sense. So the coliberti, or ‘ boors,’ of the western 
‘counties were found by legal trial to be free tenants of the manor, 
whereas the continental tenants of that class appear to have been 
bound to the soil and subject to forced services of husbandry ; and 
80, again, when Bracton was describing certain ‘ privileged villeins’ 
in terms borrowed from the Italian law books, he was forced to 
find a new meaning for the current phrase, and to explain that 
‘bound to the soil’ implied in this instance that the tenants were 
only bound to stay as long as they pleased. The final solution of 
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these problems will only be reached after long discussion and by 
means of the comparison of a vast and intricate mass of authori- 
ties. But we may be sure, in any case, that from the first step to 
the last all who take a part in that debate will be compelled to 
study the method and admire the industry and mental force 
which have been displayed by M. Fustel de Coulanges in his 
admirable series of essays. 


Cartes I. Exton. 





Lauderdale 


1670-1682 


om: political career of Lauderdale subsequently to the Restoration 
may be conveniently divided into two parts, widely differing 
in interest and capable of almost entirely separate treatment. The 
first, extending to the completion of his first period of viceroyalty, 
contains his successful struggle for supreme influence over Charles 
and over Scotland. In the second, we see him brutalised ever more 
and more by the rank exercise of irresponsible power, and lording 
it over his miserable country for twelve long years, until with 
senses shattered and reputation gone he sinks into the dreary 
decadence of his bad and baneful life. 

It is this latter period which I propose now to relate in the 
light of the evidence afforded by fresh and unimpeachable sources. 
It will appear how determinedly he resisted all attempts to bind 
England and Scotland closer together; how, as the privileged 
intime of Charles, he first defied and then baffled the attacks of 
the English house of commons; how insolently, in the strength 
of the same influence, he met and ‘triumphed over the formidable 
opposition which even among a nobility selfish, unsympathetic, 
and unscrupulous as himself, his arrogant misrule had at length 
formed against him in his own country; with what ruthless 
persistence he carried out the policy of suppression which cul- 
minated in a great historic crime, the joint shame of the Scotch 
nobles and the Scotch prelates, the invasion of the west by the 
Highland host. We warn our readers that it is a tragedy well 
nigh unrelieved by humour or heroism ; a tragedy in which, as in 
the preceding drama, ferocious avarice and brute force and flippant 
cruelty play the leading parts. It is the story of a people, con- 
scious indeed of a national existence, but without a king to rule 
them, without a nobility to lead and inspire their energies; a 
people torn by hatreds of class and religion and by personal enmi- 
ties, harassed by oppressive laws, and impoverished by misgovern- 
ment as bad as, and more irresponsible than, that of the corruptest 
proconsulate of Rome. It is, however, a story without which the 
persistent patience, the stubborn tenacity, of the lowland Scotch of 
the middle class cannot fairly be understood, and which especially 
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and in the most vivid manner illustrates the power of that unwritten 
organisation of the people against the nobility which was the most 
interesting and the most enduring feature of the work of presby- 
terianism. 

I have elsewhere ' described the previous career of Lauderdale. 
I have shown how dexterously at the restoration he made use of 
the hold which in earlier years he had gained over Charles, to 
secure against the whole influence of Clarendon and the old cavalier 
party the coveted office of secretary for Scotland; how, aided by 
rare good fortune and by the unparalleled blundering of his oppo- 
nents, he outwitted the rude and drunken cabal which in 1662 so 
nearly ousted him from his post of vantage; and how, in the 
strength of the devoted personal friendship of Charles, a friendship 
which never wavered for more than twenty years, he duped Rothes, 
checked Dalyel, schooled Hamilton, and, having sounded all the 
shallows of James Sharp’s knavery, formed of him an obedient 
though unwilling tool. I have related with what cool skill he 
broke up in 1669 the church-military ring which threatened his 
power; how he replaced the disbanded troops by a militia of 
20,000 men, who were bound by act of parliament to march when 
and whither Charles might please ; and how by the co-operation of 
Sharp he was able to place the episcopal church of Scotland fettered 
and voiceless at the king’s feet. I left him at the moment when 
he was returning to Whitehall to enjoy, in payment for this 
yeoman’s service, the reward which best suited his coarse and 
ambitious nature, the privileged intimacy of Charles alike in his 
projects and in his vices. 

The establishment of an overwhelming armed force, prepared 
to do the king’s utmost bidding, and the complete subjection of the 
church, were the two points of Lauderdale’s instructions in 1669 
that he had been ready and eager to carry out. 


In a word (he writes to Charles), this church, nor no meeting nor 
ecclesiastick person in it, can ever trouble you more unless yow please ; 
and the other act setles yow 20 thousand men to make good that power. 

Not only this militia, but all the sensible men in Scotland, 
shall march when and where you shall please to command, for never was 
King soe absolute as you are in poor old Scotland. 


Another article, however, stood in his eyes on a very different foot- 
ing. He was ordered to do what he could to effect the union of 
the kingdoms, a design in which both Charles and James took a 
keen and intelligent interest; and an examination of his letters 
and despatches leaves no doubt that this was the very thing that 
he was determined not todo. Lauderdale was destitute of economic 
statesmanship ; and every selfish sentiment was enlisted against 


1 Quarterly Review, April 1884. 
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the proposal. He was, at present, the most powerful and the 
most irresponsible of the king’s servants. Upon his smile or frown 
appeared to depend the fame and fortune of every man in Scotland. 
He could raise or depress families, create or control civil war, frock 
or unfrock prelates, confer rewards or impose ruinous penalties. 
Scottish affairs were seen with his eyes and heard with his ears at 
Whitehall. But, were the union to take place, all this would be 
gone. He would become the servant of the English parliament, at 
which he now, alone among the king’s ministers, openly laughed. 
From the position of viceroy he would fall to that of a constitu- 
tional minister ; he would sink to the level of Arlington or Ashley. 

There is little doubt that Lauderdale had the sympathies of his 
countrymen at his back. Charles had desired that Scotland should 
take the initiative by appointing commissioners to conduct the 
treaty, and by then requesting the English parliament to concur. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to rouse opposition 
among a people who were still smarting from their subjection at 
the hands of Cromwell and the English people. On the 2nd 
November Lauderdale wrote to Moray :— 


Yow cannot imagine what aversion is generally in this Kingdome 
to the Union. The indeavor to make us slaves by garrisons and the 
ruine of our trade by severe lawes in England frights all ranks of men 
from having to doe with England. Whai is done is purely in obedience 

But to press more before England take notice of 


the matter wold render the proposer most odious as the betrayer of his 
countrey. 


Before this letter reached London an express had been sent order- 
ing Lauderdale to hasten on the matter by inducing Parliament to 
appoint a blank commission to be filled up by the king. He at 
once summoned a small number from the Articles, of whom almost 
all were his relatives or personal adherents, and easily obtained 
from them a unanimous declaration that in the present temper of 
the country any proposal that Scotland should take the initiative 
would inevitably wreck the scheme. Their arguments, and Lauder- 
dale’s private views, were seconded with great tact and ability by 
Robert Moray when the discussion came on in the English privy 
council on the 13th November. The refusal of the English ministers 
to meet the Scotch views by introducing the proposal either in the 
lords or the commons, on the ground that it ‘ would both spoile the 
business infallibly, and every other publick business they have before 
them,’ was the finishing stroke. The invertebrate wishes of Charles 
gave way, as usual, before resistance; and all action regarding the 
union was indefinitely postponed. 

The first matter which engaged Lauderdale’s attention after 
leaving Scotland was the revival of conventicles. Under the 
advice of Tweeddale, Kincardin, and Moray, he had forced upon 
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the church a partial measure of comprehension. The limits of 
this, however, should be noted. Some of the ousted ministers had 
upon strict conditions been admitted to vacant parishes; and 
Alexander Burnet, the consistent opposer of all attempts at con- 
ciliation, had been compelled to resign the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
which Leighton, the sole apostle of tolerance among the prelates, 
was inclined to accept. But this was all: it was no toleration 
policy, it was simply an attempt to see with how little the country 
might be quieted. The area of active discontent was probably 
diminished ; but the discontent itself was intensified.' Rothes, 
writing to Lauderdale on 16 June, gives emphatic testimony to 
the temper of the people. 

There was a party of my Lord Newburgh’s troop had notice of one of 
their meetings and went to the place, but it being at a moss side they 
went in to the moss and laughed at the party, and told the officer at a 
distance that they were for the King, but so long as they had life, they 
should never be quiet so long as there were 14 bishops in Scotland: their 
number was about fifteen or sixteen hundred, most of them men. 


But most of all the government was exercised by the Quakers, 
against whom all sects joined. The novelty of their views puzzled, 
and therefore alarmed, the coolest heads in the country. In 
England they were ranked with anabaptists, antinomians, atheists, 
and jesuits. But they were like to be far safer in England than 
in Scotland. The hatred which every true presbyterian had felt 
against independency was never more bitter than that which he felt 
against quakerism.? 

Unaware of the intensity of this spirit, the Friends endeavoured 
to settle in the north, and even in Edinburgh. A few were captured 
on the ist March ; on the 8rd, at a general meeting of their body at 
the West Port, twenty-three were taken, with all their books. After 
their examination by the council, Kincardin reported that— 


That which was found by the examination was little other than 
what was found by their bookes, that is that they are settling themselves 
into an order, by establishing their weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
meetings, their weekly for their devotions, their monthly for taking care 
of their poor, and of orphans, and of scandals, and what difficulties they 
meet with at these are carried to their quarterly meetings. 


And that is all that we hear of this sect, of which Swinton 
was a ‘ wicked firebrand,’ and which—and the phrase shows how 


1 In proportion as he cut off by comprehension the weak-kneed and waverers 
among the presbyterian malcontents, Lauderdale’s hand was heavy upon the 
conventicles which were again springing up. As early as March 1870 the provost of 
Edinburgh was fined 501. sterling for each conventicle reported within his jurisdiction. 
Mr. John Rae, who confessed to keeping conventicles and baptising children, and 
would give no promise to live orderly, became close prisoner in the Tolbooth. 

2 In the pages of Wodrow they are mentioned only to be execrated ; and the luke- 
warmness of the government against them is severely blamed. 
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puzzled Kincardin was—‘ may prove more dangerous than many 
are aware of.’ 

It is then, we conceive, a mistake to say that a change in favour 
of toleration had come over Lauderdale’s policy. And now, before 
that ill-starred alliance with Lady Dysart which brought unnum- 
bered woes upon Scotland, and to accomplish which there is some 
reason to.suppose that Lauderdale hastened the death of his own 
countess, the genial influences which had brought about the scanty 
measure of comprehension which we have mentioned rapidly gave 
way. Under her evil influence the more brutal parts of his nature 
quickly asserted themselves. At her bidding he threw off the early 
friend to whose wise counsel and inexplicable devotion he greatly 
owed his fortunes, the high-minded and cultured Robert Moray ; 
and to gratify her avarice he gave the rein to all the instincts of 
oppression. In the middle of July 1670 he came down with private 
instructions from Charles, drawn, of course, by himself, to crush con- 
venticles, while allowing the utmost latitude of opinion to ministers 
who would submit. He lost no time. Finding that the ‘ desperat 
phanaticks, when taken for feild conventicles, have got a new trick,’ 
that of refusing to be examined upon oath, he forced through parlia- 
ment on the 5th of August a law, to be rigorously enforced, for fining 
and imprisoning defaulters, and, in cases of extreme contumacy, for 
banishing them to the plantations. On the 11th he reported to the 
king ‘a clanking act against conventicles,’ to emphasise the cruel 
provisions of which the last show of moderation was removed by 
‘leaving the execution summarie without any process.’ In the 
articles a single voice, that of Cassillis, always true to the principles 
of his family, was raised in protest. In parliament, a mere court 
of registration of the Viceroy’s will, the act was passed unani- 
mously, being thought ‘ to doe all that a law can doe.’ A short but 
grateful note from Charles welcomed Lauderdale back to Whitehall 
in September ; but he left behind him eager ministers of the work. 
Rothes rejoiced that now they had ‘laws that could not be im- 
proved upon,’ if only they were carried out with promptness and 
unswerving rigour. Sharp, with the old sneer on his lips, added his 
Judas testimony to Lauderdale’s attachment to the church. He 
and Rothes found themselves once more in partnership for their 
congenial work of oppression and outrage ; and for a while no more 
complaints of conventicles are forthcoming.' 

Lauderdale was now at the zenith of his insolent career. There 
was not an office of power or emolument which was not filled either 
by himself or his dependants. Even Rothes had been compelled to 


1 To what well-merited depths of contempt Sharp had sunk, may be gathered from 
Kincardin’s words : ‘ St. Andrews brags of your letters and grows insolent. You need 
not be directed how to use him ; you know cajoling looseth him, and that he is never 
right but when he is keept under.’ 
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give up to him the presidency of the council. No one had yet dared 
to raise a note of opposition. His language and bearing were less 
those of the minister of a constitutional king than of the favourite 
of some oriental despot. He was the Lauderdale of Lely’s well- 
known picture, swollen with gluttony and brutalised with vice, the 
type of all that was coarsest and worst at Whitehall. Upon him 
had lately fallen the sorrowful rebuke of Richard Baxter, the ancient 
friend of his purer youth, who wrote to warn him that— 


It is given out in generall that you are so fallne from all that can be 
called serious religion, as that sensuality and complyance with sin is your 
ordinary course : in particular that you use to take your cups unto excesse 
and sometimes unto drunkenness, and that the sensualists are hardened by 
you, and that unto scorne, because of your former professions of piety : and 
that you are not only corrupted but a corrupter ; and they have made it too 
commonly half believed that you serve others in an odious vice which 
because of the quality of the persons, and the greatness of the sin, I must 
not name, but by this much you may understand: and that in your 
drunkenness (I must use their words) you have offered your service in 
such words, which are not to be uttered, but are thus secretly made the 
matter of your reproach. 


Such was Lauderdale when in May 1672 he came once more 
to Scotland. Among his instructions was one which had, unless 
I am mistaken, a far-reaching significance. He was ordered at 
all costs ‘to put the militia in a condition to be ready to go well 


appointed into the fields and to march wherever we shall command.’ 
It is to'England that we must turn for an explanation of this. 
The second Dutch war had broken out; the Cabal was in the thick 
of its work; the declaration of indulgence had been issued. The 
vague ideas of establishing the supremacy of the crown over 
the Anglican church by the help of the sects, which perhaps 
explain so much in this dark and crooked reign, seemed to be 
approaching realisation. How far Charles was really prepared to 
use force for this object we shall never know; he speedily put aside 
all such notions ; but it is certain that in 1669 the army of 20,000 
men whom Lauderdale had created had been looked to in case of 
a struggle; and had the influences for and against Charles been 
evenly balanced it is more than probable that the Scotch would 
now have been called in to secure the victory. It is significant that 
in the act passed by Lauderdale the utmost care was taken to purge 
the army of all discontented men. 

To cope with the sullen disaffection which was brooding in the 
country, or, as it was euphemistically put in the instructions, to 
preserve the government of the church by archbishops and bishops, 
was the second part of Lauderdale’s duty. Special legislation in- 
deed was not necessary. As Rothes had noted, it was not new laws, 
but rapidity and certainty in their execution, that were wanted ; 
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and to secure this a yearly account of their doings was now called 
for from all magistrates. Opportunity, however, was found for 
squeezing in one Act against irregular baptisms; the zeal of both 
informers and magistrates being quickened by the privilege of appro- 
priating the fines exacted. And with it ends the dreary catalogue 
of repressive laws under Lauderdale’s administration. The system 
of persecution appeared to its authors to be complete. But side by 
side with the increased severity there appeared on September 8rd, 
in accordance with the constant policy of the time, and with Kin- 
cardin’s maxim of having a toleration ‘ given, not taken,’ a fresh 
measure of comprehension.' The idea was steadily pursued of in- 
ducing the waverers to conform, and of so harassing at the same 
time the irreconcilable element as to reduce it to its smallest limits. 
The lapse of time and the gradual growth of a generation which 
could not remember the signing of the covenant were trusted to 
work in those lately comprehended a willing adhesion to the most 
Erastian church in Christendom. The contrast is striking between 
this policy, the policy of a church which felt itself an alien, with 
that of her haughty sister of England, whose purest ministers 
unhesitatingly and with absolute confidence in her strength refused 
to dissenters all thought of compromise or comprehension. 

In spite of, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say in con- 
sequence of, this policy, conventicles again increased. As their 
numbers were diminished, the ‘ faithful remnant’ became more 
and more stern in their protests. They came now to their meet- 
ings prepared to resist force with force. Within a year we find 
Kincardin, the coolest and the most tolerant of Lauderdale’s sup- 
porters, writing to urge the necessity of further severity. Lau- 
derdale instantly acted on the suggestion. The dispersion of the 
Cabal by the Test Act, while it had ruined the English ministers, 
had merely set him free from his temporary connexion with general 
politics. He came down in October 1673 to raise money for the 
Dutch war, and with unlimited powers to lay down ‘ effectual 
courses for curbing and punishing the insolent conventicles and 
other seditious practices.’ There is little doubt that, had nothing 
occurred to stop him, he would, with no guide but his brutal 
instincts and the avarice of his duchess, have now begun the reign 
of terror with all its opportunities for extortion which was soon to 
follow. 

Suddenly, however, he found himself for the first time checked in 
his arrogant march. He had not suspected that during the past years 
there had silently been growing up an organised opposition among 
the nobility. The repressive laws were working their own retribution. 


! The precedent of the bishop’s curates was now followed by the institution of the 
council’s curates, who, under similar conditions to those laid down in 1669, were sent 
in pairs to vacant parishes. 
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By their action the small farmers had been numerously evicted ; 
the land was lying waste; the landlords could get no rents. The 
monopolies, too, which had been bestowed upon Lauderdale’s friends, 
had roused the utmost jealousy. Shaftesbury, there is little doubt, 
was industriously fanning the flame. The dispersion of the Cabal 
had led to the belief that the viceroy’s influence at court was fall- 
ing; and every nobleman whom he had depressed hastened to seize 
the opportunity of shaking off his yoke. It was not, however, until 
he actually opened parliament on 12th October that he realised 
what had occurred. Then, he says, ‘I met with such a spirit as I 
thought never to have seen here.’ For a while he could scarcely 
believe his own senses. The Scottish parliament, so long the crea- 
ture of his will, was suddenly behaving like an English house of 
commons. 

It was a stirring episode, this first attempt to break down the 
system of absolutism under which Scotland had been so long 
governed. Fortunately we have it preserved for us by Lauderdale 
himself. The flush of angry surprise was scarcely off his face 
when he sat down to write his despatch to the king. As soon, he 
wrote, as his opening speech was concluded, Hamilton had risen 
to move that no answer should be given to the king’s demand for a 
supply until the grievances had been redressed. Morton, Eglinton, 
Cassillis, Roxburgh, and Queensberry supported him ; Dumfries, 
who doubtless hoped now to pay back all the slights that had fallen 
to his share in past years, went further, and prayed for a committee 
of grievances. Sir Francis Scott, ‘in a formal, wise, set speech,’ 
inveighed against the absurdity of. calling upon Scotchmen to raise 
money for a war which was for the sole benefit of England, and 
which was depriving Scotland of her best market. The speech, 
however, which most roused Lauderdale’s wrath was that of 
Polwart, who moved that a committee of the house might be 
added to the Articles to consider bills before introduction. The 
full force of this proposal can only be understood by a reference to 
the constitution of that body as modified by Lauderdale in 1663. 
That modification, in which he took a special pride, made what had 
been intended to be a consultative committee simply a court of 
registration of the will of the crown, and at the same time gave its 
members a veto upon all questions to be submitted to parliament. 
Parliamentary discussion, in consequence, though theoretically as 
free as in England, was a mere name. It is not surprising that 
Lauderdale offered the frankest resistance to a proposal that would 
have destroyed the machinery of his power. He declared warmly 
that while willing at once to give up the obnoxious monopolies, he 
would not listen to any motion attacking the Articles, and again 
desired an answer to the king’s letter. Upon Hamilton repeating 
his motion for delay, Lauderdale called for a vote, declaring at the 
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same time that if it went against him he ‘ knew well what to do.’ 
This threatening language at once raised a storm. Polwart leapt 
to his feet and loudly demanded a vote ‘ whether they were a free 
parliament or not.’ Lauderdale, in much passion, desired the 
house to record these words, and Polwart as heatedly replied that 
he would gladly own them. MHereupon Athol and Kincardin called 
upon the advocate to impeach Polwart. Hamilton, who hencefor- 
ward took the lead in the opposition, rose to defend his follower, 
and the debate ran fierce and high. Lauderdale, noting the defec- 
tion of his powerful kinsman Tweeddale, reluctantly gave way for 
the time. In undissembled anger he adjourned the house to the 
following Monday, and the next day invited Hamilton, Queensberry, 
and other leaders of the opposition to discuss matters privately 
with him. No conclusion being arrived at, he proposed a second 
meeting on the Saturday previous to the reassembling of parlia- 
ment. Hamilton, who was anxious to face Lauderdale in the 
house only, coldly declined. ‘All seemed satisfied,’ Lauderdale 
reported to Charles, ‘ except that duke, who desires brouillerie, and 
to make himself popular, which he seems to take for the way to be 
a great man.’ 

Meanwhile important news had come from London. On the 
Sunday it was known that Shaftesbury had been dismissed from 
the chancellorship. Lauderdale notes with joy the consternation 
which this spread among the malcontents, who nevertheless ‘ were 
resolved to fly high in the Parlt with several motions tending 
to the subversion of that excellent constitution of the articles which 
is the security of monarchicall government heir.’ Secure in the 
favour of Charles and James, he determined to carry matters with 
a high hand. Ina short speech he declared that until the royal 
answer came to his request for leave to abolish the monopolies, 
parliament would be adjourned. Hamilton, who had risen to re- 
introduce Polwart’s proposal, was compelled to sit down. A knot 
of angry men at once met in the lobby. Wild speeches were made ; 
some declared that they would not come to the Articles until the 
constitution were reformed; others, who were not of the body, 
averred that they would attend its meetings and dare Lauderdale to 
turn them out. Lauderdale could afford to laugh at such threats. 
He bade his brother Charles Maitland assure the king that whatever 
happened he would by constant adjournments keep the constitution 
of the Articles intact and unquestioned. He understood that an 
attempt was to be made by Hamilton and his friends to get themselves 
named by parliament as a deputation to Charles; but he adds, ‘ If 
any will go to London they may, but they shall never, so long as I sit 
heir, have any authority to send Parliament Commissioners to the 
King to treat with him as the rebells did during the Covenanters’ 
rebellion.’ The letter in which on 1st December he explained his 
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action to Charles himself, and Charles’s reply, are sufficient evidence 
of the bond between the monarch and his vizier. The king’s letter 
ends thus :— 


All I shall add at this time is to tell you that you may be most 
assured of my constant kindness to you, and that it shall not be in 
anybodyes power to do you the least prejudice with me, for I have had 
too long experience of your abilities and faithfulnesse to serve me, ever to 
change from being your true frinde.' 


Lauderdale was not, however, altogether at ease. Hamilton, 
-Tweeddale, Dumfries, Roxburgh, and others, had in his despite 
gone to London in their private capacity to urge their complaints, 
if possible, before the king himself, and to strengthen the attack 
which was brewing against the favourite in the house of commons. 
He on his side despatched Kincardin to maintain the king’s con- 
stancy and to forward to himself timely intelligence. Kincardin’s 
despatches are now of extreme interest. He applied himself assi- 
duously to strengthening Lauderdale’s interest with every one who 
had influence at court. Of the fidelity of Charles himself and his 
brother there was no doubt. Danby was ready to serve Lauderdale 
to the utmost. Rupert gave general assurances of support, though, 
he said bluntly, ‘he never was of a faction, nor never should be, but 
would do whatever the king thought fit for his service.’ Monmouth 
‘truely speaks very kyndly of your concerns, and so doth the 
Duchesse.’ The latter was especially forward to inform Kincardin 
of Shaftesbury’s efforts, of which this is the only evidence, to sup- 
plant Lauderdale by her husband. Henry Coventry, however, 
the secretary, though ‘ he talkt very faire in generall,’ was, as might 
have been expected from the friend of Essex, ‘ but indifferently well 
inclined towards yow;’ while Ormond, who projected into the 
sordid court of Charles the high-toned virtues of the old cavalier 
stock, received Kincardin’s advances with the most chilling reserve. 

Hamilton and his friends, the ‘ party’ as they are henceforward 
called, soon found that they had come, for the present at least, on 
a fruitless errand. When after many delays they obtained an 
interview, Charles coldly requested them to submit their complaints 
in writing, a step which, with the penalties of ‘leasing-making’ 
before their eyes, they wisely forbore to take. At the same time 
the king let them know that he was cognisant of their league with 
Shaftesbury. They then turned to James, and urged the futility 
and expense of continuing the commissionership. The duke replied 
that he knew not the revenue, laws, or constitution of Scotland, 


1 The genuineness of these assurances was further confirmed by a most interesting 
letter from Lord Yester, the son-in-law of Lauderdale, to his father Lord Tweeddale. 
The letter, which was in sympathetic ink, was intercepted, held to a fire, and copied 
by Lauderdale, before being sent on to its destination. From it Lauderdale learned 
that the action of Hamilton’s party had but strengthened his own position. 
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‘but he was sure that all other kings in the world governed their 
kingdoms and territories where they could not be themselves by one 
man; and he thought it much the better way, for that which was 
every man’s work was no man’s work.’ A direct attack upon 
Lauderdale himself only extracted from James an emphatic declara- 
tion that ‘he was determined to stand by Lauderdale as a faithful 
servant of the king.’ Of the genuineness of these assurances Lauder- 
dale soon had clear evidence. On 18 January his enemies in the 
house of commons carried a motion for an address to the king pray- 
ing for his removal. On the following day Charles and James each 
sent him a short reassuring note. That of Charles is characteristic. 
After bidding Lauderdale to be well assured of his affection, 


which nothing shall alter, (he proceeds) My Lord K. will give you a 
particular account of what was done yesterday upon your subject, and 
though it is hot at present, yet I doe not despaire when they have taken 
their swing round, and come to examine particulars, that reason & 
justice will have the credit it ought to have. I assure you I find the honest 
country gentlemen begin to understand some of the great leaders. 


In acknowledging this letter Lauderdale used language which 
well illustrates the irresponsible nature of his office. While Buck- 
ingham and Arlington are making their submission at the bar of 
the commons, he looks on in defiant security. His friends, he 


says, have urged him to address to the house a request that he 
may be heard in his defence personally or through his friends. 
This, he declares, he will not do. He reminds Charles that as 
Secretary for Scotland he is his private servant, not the servant of 
the parliament. His agent, Kincardin, similarly refused to reply 
to questions from a committee of the house regarding Scotch affairs 
on the ground that the English parliament could claim no jurisdic- 
tion in Scotland. At the same time Lauderdale sends Charles 
suggestions for the avoidance of all further troubles in Scotland. 
These were simple and drastic. They consisted of a wholesale 
application to the chiefs of the ‘party,’ of that ostracism from 
which in 1663 he had so nearly suffered at Middleton’s hands, and 
against which he had so convincingly argued at Worcester house. 
Charles, however, was unexpectedly wanting in compliance. Firm 
as he was to Lauderdale personally, the political outlook was so 
alarming that he dare not carry things with a high hand. He 
declared that he could not afford to have ‘ troublesome business’ in 
both kingdoms. ‘ Let us once be right here, and we can always do 
that when we will.’ To turn out the malcontents, he said, would but 
make them beloved, and would thereby injure Lauderdale’s prospects 
still more. In spite of Kincardin’s urgent representations of the 
harm which even a nominal victory of the ‘party’ would do, he 
sent positive orders to adjourn the Scotch parliament at once. 
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To Hamilton himself, however, who became more pressing as 
Charles showed signs of yielding, the king gave ‘ snapper answers,’ 
and pointedly refused his demand that Cassillis and others of his 
friends should be added to the Scotch privy council. After a 
struggle of several weeks, vividly described by Kincardin, the party 
lords felt that for the present they could accomplish nothing 
further. They returned at once to Scotland, concealing their 
defeat by an ostentatious entry into Edinburgh ‘ with a parade of 
9 or 10 coaches, (diverse of them hackney ones),’ and ‘by 
insolently slighting your Commissioner.’ 

_ The storm came to a head in the following year. In February 
1674 the commons brought up as a grievance those words of the 
militia act of 1669 upon which Lauderdale had so prided himself, 
whereby the forces were to be ready to march when and where the 
king pleased within his dominions ; and it was intended to found 
upon them a charge of treason. Another matter, however, Kincardin 
declared, was still more serious. ‘Everybody wonders that you 
have in all this time said nothing in answer to the accusation con- 
cerning the words said in Councill that the king’s edicts are as good 
as Laws.’ He urges Lauderdale to take timely notice of this, and 
suggests a plausible, and possibly the correct, explanation, suppos- 
ing he admits using the phrase. This, however, he thinks unlikely, 
for, though ‘edicts’ is pretended to be a Scotch word, he himself 
does not know it, and has never heard Lauderdale use it. He ends 
his letter with a sentence the humour of which his chief doubtless 
appreciated, especially when recollecting his late proposals to 
Charles for ostracising his opponents: ‘And I am sure you have 
alwayes exprest that respect to the lawes, and that aversion to all 
arbitrarie proceedings in the affaires of Scotland, that I am very 
confident yow could hardly be otherwise in England.’ 

The sudden prorogation by which Charles on the 24th February 
rendered futile this and all other attacks by the English parlia- 
ment, is an episode well known. At the same time the king in like 
manner checked all constitutional manifestations of discontent in 
Scotland. How welcome the news was to Lauderdale may be read 
in his own words of 5th March :— 


I can no longer delay in acknowledging my joy for your prorogueing 
your P. of Scotland, where mad motions were prepared against y" service, 
but you have like yourself dashed them ina moment... . As soon as 
the weather will allow it I shall come away, and when it please God that 
I have the happiness to see yow, yow shall find me readier than all your 


enemies to rid you of the trouble of Scots Parl** which I swear are now 
useless at the best. 


He finished his letter by praying Charles to admit no more 
addresses from the ‘ party’ until he reaches Whitehall, ‘and then 
let them come when they please ;’ and he signalised his triumph by 
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inducing the major part of the council to send up a letter of thanks 
to the king full of extravagant compliment to himself, and con- 
taining suggestions for the curtailment of the parliamentary 
privilege of considering grievances. 

The departure of Lauderdale at the end of April was the signal 
for renewed activity among the ‘party.’ At the first council meeting 
on the 6th May, Hamilton moved that a letter should be sent to the 
king expressing the miserable state of the country under Lauder- 
dale’s government. From every synod where he had influence he 
obtained an address to the council in support of his motion, and 
every member upon whom he could rely had been urged to attend. 
There was time enough, however, to warn Lauderdale’s adherents. 
They mustered in full force, and Hamilton was defeated. Along 
with the news of these events Lauderdale received information that a 
serious agitation was on foot among the ministers for the meeting of a 
national synod. It was not to be expected that he would acquiesce in 
anything which would concentrate and embody the discontents which 
he well knew were only waiting a fit opportunity for expression. 
The letter in which on the 18th June 1674 he declares his views to 
Leighton, who had somewhat hesitatingly recommended the plan, 
and who in all these transactions displayed marked weakness of 
character, is very interesting. He forcibly points out how 


Our Synod will be composed, according to their Act of Parl, of the 


Bishops, the Deanes, the constant moderators of each Presbytery, 
commissioners from the University, and one from each Presbytery. Will 
the Dissenters look upon that as a general assembly of Scotland? Will 
they give obedience to any decrees of it? As for the orthodox clergie, 
they are, or ought to be, satisfied with the government established by 
law, and what need they a Synod ? 


The addresses from the synods were, he says, got up ‘ to trifle with 
the council day in May, where it was earnestly urged that the 
council might send some solemn representation to the king of the 
great dangers of the country; and I think it was intended that 
some eminent persons (some of whom are come to court since) 
might have been the cariers of this solemne representation, & so 
might have come to court with a publick character, which would 
have made a noise here.’ As to the petitions which had been 
sent up by several ministers independently of their presbyteries, he 
‘ misliked’ them, 

because I too well remember what sad effects flowed from petitions of 
ministers in the year 1538, and for a General Assembly too. I doe also 
remember how the tumults at Edinburgh began by woemen, and now I 
find woemen more tumultuously petitioning. ... The burned child 
dreads the fire, and I will not concurre in the desires of a Synod from 
which I may fear evill but can expect no manner of good. 


He recalls to Leighton his wish for indulgence to the soberest of the 
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dissenting party. Late events have, however, he says, cooled this 
desire until he see that the spirit of rebellion has been crushed. 
Nevertheless he does not absolutely discourage the archbishop’s wish 
for yet one more attempt at conciliation ; though he points out the 
failure of the last, and hopes nothing from a fresh one. There is 
little doubt that at the pass to which things had come Lauderdale 
was right. The only basis upon which he would consent to treat 
with the conventiclers was one which they could never accept. On 
the other hand, to look quietly on while the savage laws of the last 
ten years were being openly defied upon hundreds of hillsides did 
not commend itself to his masterful temper. Alarming reports were 
reaching him. Kincardin wrote on the 80th June that ‘it is not 
to be imagined to what a height of malice and discontent people’s 
spirits are raised not only amongst the foolish phanatick partie, but 
even amongst all sorts of people, and they know not for what.’ 
Those who found their account in disorder, needy nobles like 
Rosse who fished best in troubled waters, were always ready to 
point out that conventicles increased with indulgence. A signi- 
ficant example of the discontent which was burning among others 
than the dissenters was given in the letter of remonstrance which, 
to the intense wrath of Lauderdale, Hamilton had induced the 
Burroughs to send to Charles. Athol’s language in writing about 
this ‘sawcy letter’ illustrates perfectly the intense class hatreds 
that prevailed in Scotland. He is indignant ‘that such vermine 
and mechanick fellowes dare offer such things to his Ma“*, that has 
no interest in Scotland or the government :’ he declares that 


if this be not put to a stop speedily, and that his Mati resent it as he 
ought to doe, and signifie his displeasure in such a manner as may reduce 
them to their first principles (which is worse than nothing) it will 
certainly encourage others to doe the like, which was never yet heard of 
in Scotland, for y": gr: knowes that without the nobilitie such fellowes 
signifie little. . . . There is nothing in my humble opinion for his Mat 
since he has begun to frowne upon that partie, but to continue the same 
way and prosecut vigorously what he has begun ; there is nothing to clear 
up our Scotch mists but this way of procedour. 


A significant circumstance now took place. Sick at heart at the 
failure of his attempts at conciliation, at the evils that he foresaw, 
and at the condition of the church of which so unwillingly he had 


become a prelate, Leighton sent in his resignation to Lauderdale 
in December 1674, 


not from any pusillanimous impatience or weariness of the trouble of this 
employment, but rather from a great contempt of our owne unworthy and 
trifling contentions, of which I have little other esteeme than of a querelle 
d’Alman or a drunken scuffle in the dark, and doe pity exceedingly to see 
a poor church doing its utmost to destroy both itself and religion .. . 
not having of solemn and orderly publick worship so much as a shadow. 
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He probably felt that scenes were soon likely to take place of 
which his hands at any rate should be clean. Matters grew daily 
worse. Conventicles continued to increase; fighting had already 
taken place,' and blood had been shed. The zeal of the bishops 
waxed warm. Sharp, whose despicable vanity had been hurt by 
being publicly described by Mr. Cant as a great grievance to the 
church, summoned a meeting of his brethren to frame an address to 
Lauderdale, calling for prompt severity. Alexander Burnet again 
filled the see of Glasgow in the place of Leighton ; and this oppressive 
man vigorously seconded Sharp’s suggestion. The demands of the 
bishops produced a fresh proclamation against conventicles and a dili- 
gent application of the laws lately passed.? The monotonous tale of 
persecution went on throughout this and the following year. But 
it was evident that the temper of the people was being strained to 
breaking point. Crimes of violence, such as usually precede open 
revolt, were rapidly on the increase ; and the government determined 
to make themselves secure. Lord Granard, who commanded in 
Ireland, was ordered to hold himself ready to go in force to Scotland 
at the first summons from the privy council; while the duke of 
Newcastle was placed on the English border with 1,000 of the 
Northumberland militia, supported by two troops of Oxford’s regi- 
ment at Alnwick. The meaning of all this was kept secret. 
Even Shaftesbury, mentioning the movements of these troops, says 
they puzzle everybody, ‘for it’s generally believed that no cause 
arises from Scotland.’ 

But Lauderdale had, within Scotland itself, instruments of his 
will more potent and more willing than these. Every broken noble, 
every highland chief of desperate fortunes, was ready to join in 
any crime which promised booty. In December, for instance, the 
Earl of Perth wrote to offer to Lauderdale his utmost service—and 
he knew for what it was wanted—trusting that his ‘ poor despised 
family, now at so low an ebbe,’ might be befriended. 

There were probably good reasons for not calling upon the militia. 
It is very doubtful whether they would have lent themselves to the 
work now in hand. It was but a few months since a meeting had 
taken place in Ayr at which the geutry had, for the first time, called 
for indulgence rather than further severity. And now, when Lauder- 
dale summoned the gentlemen of the two most disaffected shires ‘ to 
try their puls, and render them inexcusable,’ they replied that they 
could not suppress the disorders. It was no doubt in view of this 
temper that he turned his thoughts to ‘ making readie a good body 
of Highlanders and others (if the Phanaticks in the west should rise 


' At Bathgate in March 1675. 
? A secret committee of the council was appointed in 1676 for the purpose, and 


the ‘taking off’ the hill preachers was vigorously entered upon, a beginning being 
made in July with Mr. James Kirkton. 
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in arrhs).’- In a few weeks Athol and Murray were prepared for 
immediate action at the head of 1,400 men. ‘ Meanwhile,’ how- 
ever, and he says it in a manner that betrays at once his disap- 
pointment and his deadly intent, 


they doe not rise in arms in the west. How soone they may take 
arms no man can tell; for, as I have often said, they are perfitely 
fifth monarchs men, and no judgment can be made on the ground of 
reason what they may attempt; and therefore all preparations possible 
are to be made in case they rise; for this game is not to be played by 
halfes ; we must take this opportunity to crush them, so as they may not 


trouble us any more in hast, or else we are to expect to be thus threatened 
by them next year. 


The sight of means to do ill deeds makes deeds ill done. The 
Highlanders had been raised in case the covenanters took up arms. 
No rising took place. It was necessary to feed and employ the 
men. Highland troops especially could not be kept idle. To these 
half-savage men—the ‘thieves’ as their more civilised neighbours 
emphatically called them—a descent on the lowlands offered irre- 
sistible attractions. Their leaders were worse than themselves. It 
was therefore coolly determined that, under the pretence of stopping 
conventicles, 8,000 men should be let loose at free quarters upon 
the devoted western shires. 

Brutal and ruthless as was Lauderdale, selfish and unscrupulous 
as were the nobles, there was one set of men upon whom rests a 
darker and a more ineffaceable stain. It is indeed a humiliating 
thought that never since the Restoration had the Scottish bishops, 
with the one exception of Leighton, singly or collectively, let fall one 
word of Christian charity, one utterance of sympathy for the people. 
Now as ever these bad and bloodstained men were foremost in crime. 
They met together in December 1677, and drew up one of the most 
remarkable documents ever issued by a body of Christian men, their 
‘Suggestions for the Suppression of Conventicles in the West.’ 
Fining, imprisonment, and banishing ; the total disarming of the 
western shires; the forcible distraint of all horses above the value 
of forty pounds scots; the razing to the ground of all new meeting 
houses, and the ‘ punishment’ of the builders ; the exaction ‘ with 
the greatest diligence’ of fines which should be ‘such as may be 
smartly felt by the transgressors ;’ the imprisonment of the ring- 
leaders, if men of substance, and, if they be persons of no estate, 
‘some notable corporal punishment to be inflicted upon them in 
terrorem ;’ such are a few, and but a few, of their tender mercies.’ 
They have, too, to answer for something yet worse. They raised no 
voice against the commission issued to Athol, Murray, Perth, and 
others, ordering them to take free quarters, and indemnifying them 


! This and all other documents referred to will be found in the third volume of 
the Lauderdale Papers, Camden Society. 
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‘for what they should do by killing, wounding, apprehending, or 
imprisoning such as should make any opposition or such as they 
should have any reason to suspect.’ 

Of the actual invasion of the west during the winter of 1677 
and the spring of 1678, of the sufferings which it entailed upon an 
unresisting people, or of the part played in it by Lauderdale himself, 
we have in our papers no details. But the wail that went up from 
the stricken country soon became loud enough to be heard at 
Whitehall. It was vigorously seconded by Cassillis, upon whom 
Lauderdale had thrown the execution of the orders most odious to 
him, and who upon his refusal thus to turn his back upon all the 
traditions of his family had been declared an outlaw. He came to 
London, and in March placed in Charles’s hands a paper relating 
the case. Its immediate effect was to draw from Charles an expres- 
sion of his views which showed how hopeless was the chance of 
redress on the merits of the case. He declared— 


That for his part he thoght it a very silly paper, and that he could 
make a shift to answere it himself, althogh he was no lawer, Yet he knew 
Scotland pritty well. Then he said that it was a strange thing, that he 
had been tormented for severall weeks, with horrible complaints of the 
creuelty and outrages, done in the west of Scotland, yet He had done 
them faire play, for he had cause send doun to Scotland as many 
complaints as he could gett; and that he had now receaved a full 
account of the wholl proceedings in the west, and that it was from 
persons he wold trust, that he found all to be false as hell, and that there 
was nothing done there but what was done by law, and that things were 
not pushed so farr as the law allowed; that as he was a Christian he did 
not see what els could be done, to prevent open rebellion: that he 
approved of what was done, and that he thoght himself obliged in duety 
not to fall in a snare a second tyme, that he was now resolved to be 
befor hand with the Phanaticks, that he was sure they made use of 
religion as a pretence only, that he understood their desseins, and to show 
religion was not there business, he had granted them indulgence, and 
alloued them there oun ministers, but that wold not serve turne, for they 
withdrew, and railed more at these ministers then they did against the 
Bishops, That now matters were come to that hight, that there was a 


necessity to use severity, for that now they kept feeld conventicles of 8 or 
4 thousand men, most armed. 


A little later in the same interview he expressed himself thus— 


His Majesty said that there was no natione or kingdome in the world, 
where the tennants had so great a dependance upon the gentle men, as in 
Scotland, and he was glad it was so, and that therfor they must be 
answerable for there tennants, that all they were to doe was to punish 
them according to law, when they went to Conventicles, aither by 
delivering them into the hands of Justice or turning them out of there land, 
and that if evry body did so, they wold certenly be peacable, when no 
body could receave them, and I am sure, said the King, the Commons in 
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Scotland can doe nothing without a head, but there are some people, 
that because they are not In themselves, and have a prejudice at some 
who serve me in Scotland, and therfor they must fall upon me, and stir 
up these peeple to rebellion, but they are fools and know not there oun 
Interest, for it is a foolish thing for scots men to complain or make worke 
heir, or to endeavour a Rebellion in scotland, for if it should begin there, 
and afterwards come into England, and that England should turne 
Common welth, Scotland wold be a province nixt summer after. He 
said he thoght they wold not leik that well, I said it was not very pleasant 
the last tyme the tryed it, and that those persons had as good estates and 
as much to loose as any body. 


The king concluded this wonderful discourse by a vehement ex- 
pression of his adherence to Lauderdale. Nevertheless, to pacify 
the public mind and to stop these complaints, the favourite was 
bidden to prepare for publication such a relation of the proceedings 
of and against the conventiclers as might best answer these ends. 

A fortnight later there took place in the king’s bedchamber 
another discussion on the same subject, of which we have fortunately 
a pretty complete account. Lauderdale, aware that the party lords 
were about to make another effort for his downfall, and no longer 
able to rely upon Kincardin, who had left him in disgust, had, to 
anticipate them, sent Moray, Foulis, and George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugh accredited to Charles. Their first interview with the king is 
of interest as illustrating the position now taken up by Monmouth. 
The king had just referred to the ‘strange reports of murders, raps, 
robreis, and uther abusis comitted by thes forcis in the west,’ and 
Moray was giving ‘ full and satisfactorie answers,’ when Monmouth 
entered the room. He at once began to call in question both the 
legality and the expediency of the bond by which landlords were 
bound for their tenants’ good behaviour, and by the action of which 
the country was rapidly becoming a wilderness. Lauderdale’s agents 
replied that the bond was not illegal, and that it was better for land 
to lie waste than to be a nursery for rebels. The discussion on 
this point was closed by the king’s curt assertion that ‘ Scotland 
had the best lawes of any people in the world.’ The complaints 
of free quarters were then considered. With cool mendacity, since 
he was aware of the bishops’ suggestions and of the instructions 
actually issued, Moray declared that no free quarters were to be 
taken except in case of actual rebellion. How then, asked Mon- 
mouth, were the quarters to be paid for? The question had been 
foreseen, and evasive answers were forthcoming. In the midst of 
the conversation James entered and reported the arrival of Argyle. 
Charles, guessing that he came to strengthen the cause of the com- 
plainants, refused to admit him; and Moray seized the opportunity 
of urging the evil effects that must follow if complaints were per- 
mitted to be brought which had not previously been referred to the 
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council. To keep the real voice of the country from Charles was 
now the great object. But the ‘ party’ was not to be denied. In 
defiance of the proclamation forbidding the Scotch nobility to leave 
their own country many of them came to London, and at once 
leagued themselves with the opponents of the court. The situation 
at this time was too alarming for Charles to despise such an acces- 
sion of strength. He was compelled to give way so far as to inform 
the party lords that he would appoint some members of his council 
to hear them, provided they ‘did deport themselves quietlie and 
honestlie, and not meddle with the French ambassador, nor with 
the members of the House of Commons.’ 

And now, as in 1673, began a two months’ duel between the 
‘party’ and Lauderdale’s agents for the mastery with Charles. No 
means, fair or foul, were spared on either side. The conditions 
were far more equal than in 1673. It was really but one phase of 
the great contest that was raging between the opposition, supported 
by France on the one hand and by Monmouth and all the anti- 
catholic elements on the other, against the court, James, Danby, 
and Lauderdale. Moray, who appears to have been a persona grata 
to Charles, was incessantly on the watch. Not a word, not a look, 
of the king escapes him. He has daily conferences with Arlington, 
and with the duchesses of Portsmouth and Monmouth; hour after 
hour he patiently waits in the lobbies and anterooms to obtain an 
audience of five minutes with Charles; he ‘lays out ways to pry 
into his countrymen’s correspondence,’ for ‘the king would be 
pleased to find it out ;’ he urges Lauderdale to send up all papers 
which will help to vindicate him. On their side the ‘ party’ were 
equally vigilant and active. With Monmouth they always found a 
ready welcome, and he offered to transmit their complaints. On 
9 April Moray informed Lauderdale that after comparing notes with 
Maynard and Arlington he found ‘all the paerty hear verry bussie 
tamperinge withe and misinforminge the House of Commons,’ from 
whose ‘ unkindly humours’ he has his sole but serious apprehen- 
sions. 

Two days afterwards these apprehensions were verified. There 
is no reason to suppose that any step would have been taken for 
tempering the appalling iniquities over which Lauderdale and his 
duchess were presiding, had not the political complications in which 
Charles was involved again, as in 1678, come to the aid of the 
‘party.’ Once more there was relief for the persecuted because, and 
only because, Charles could not afford to have ‘trouble in Eng- 
land and in Scotland at once.’ On the 13th April imperative orders 
were sent that, to avoid ‘all noise which at this time may be 
raised here upon occasion of frequent marchings and quarterings of 
his forces in that kingdom,’ the highlanders should quit the lowlands 
in a fortnight, and that the summonses requiring the party lords to 
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return to Scotland within sixty days should be delayed until further 
notice. Three days later Lauderdale heard that Athol and Perth, who 
through disappointment had joined the ‘party,’ had for once outwitted 
Moray. ‘Through the good offices of the earl of Bath they had 
been secretly introduced into the king’s dressing-room at the tennis 
court while Charles was at the game. Upon his coming out they 
easily, in the absence of the other side and by protestations of 
loyalty and sorrow for past offences, gained permission to kiss his 
hand. Scarcely had they left when Moray and Foulis, who had 
learned what was taking place, were vehemently remonstrating with 
Charles.' The king put them off by promises to admit none others, 
and by general assertions of his determination to uphold Lauderdale, 
‘and so he left us, and went to dinner.’ There were, however, 
Moray said, only too many causes for anxiety, and in particular the 
fact that Monmouth had undertaken to present to Charles the papers 
containing the complaints of the party. His uneasiness is well 
depicted in the final sentence of his letter to Lauderdale: ‘The 
King still and ever says as much as can be desired, yea, as our 
hearts can wish, yett we was much troubled at the admittance of 
these two lords: my Lord Kinecardin will be ane busie agent for 
their folks, and knows of these heer who will assist him; bott our 
hoop is in God and the King.’ 

Lauderdale fully shared Moray’s uneasiness. To strengthen 
himself against the storm which was brewing in the commons, he 
sent up the famous ‘ Narrative,’ in which are described in the worst 
possible light the actions of the conventiclers and the party. 
From this Moray hoped much, and Charles at once ordered it to be 
printed and dispersed. 

On the 28rd, however, came further unwelcome news. Charles 
had been driven to promise a formal hearing to the party, and to 
call up part of the Scotch council for the purpose. Moray’s remon- 
strances had been met by Danby with the plea that it was neces- 
sary to be able to say, when parliament assembled, that all com- 
plaints had been duly heard. On the 25th he wrote that Secretary 
Williamson was now with the ‘party,’ and that Monmouth had 
visibly impressed Charles in Hamilton’s favour; and ‘although 
the Kinge says so weall upon all occasions and expressis so kyind 
things of your Grace that I am confident he is verry firme to you, 
yet he is several ways pinched, and what the Parliament will do 
now is the question.’ Free quarters, Moray added, were at once to 
be given up, ‘not with his lykinge, but he is clamoured upon and 

1 They ‘took occasion again to remember his majesty how prejudiciall the 
admittance of these persons who had come up heer in contempt of his authority 
might prove to his affairs in that Kingdom; the expectation the disorderly people 
would have of it, the use they would make of it, the incuradgment it would be to them 
and the discuradgment it would give his servants, that and much more to the 
purpose.’ 
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pinched by the Commons’ Resolutions.’ Hamilton’s horses, more- 
over, were not to be seized, ‘altho the Kinge has no lykinge for 
him.’ Danby, however, was firm to Lauderdale; the English 
prelates were eager in his behalf; and the intrigues against Kin- 
cardin had been so successful that he was to be discharged from the 
English privy council. 

By the 2nd May Moray was still more confident. Danby was of 
opinion that the moment the storm in the commons was over 
Lauderdale should come to court; the king was staunch to him, 
and James had declared that all the ‘ party’s’ work would be like 
the Scots proverb—Mekill dinne and littill dirdume. On the 4th 
Moray related how Charles and James had sharply taken up Mon- 
mouth for his advocacy: ‘God blesse the Kinge, he is firme and 
steadfast.’ On the 7th the tide was still fair. The accounts which 
had reached England of the holding of conventicles, so well armed 
that the militia dare not attack them, had created a feeling in his 
favour, as showing the need of severity. The king had publicly 
sworn by the Almighty that he would stand by Lauderdale to the last. 

There was, perhaps, some little exaggeration used in Moray’s 
expressions of confidence, to balance the news of another com- 
plexion that he was obliged to send. In the same letter Lauderdale 
learned that the commons had at length voted that an address 
should be sent to the king for his removal from the royal presence 
for ever, and that the party lords were ‘hugely cried up in the 
Houses for noble patriots, wyse and gentill persons.’ Anxiety and 
hope rapidly alternated. Two days afterwards he heard that the 
storm had broken harmlessly. The address had been prepared, 
brought into the house, and, by a single voice only, thrown out. 
The account of the debates forwarded by Andrew Forrester is full 
of vigorous personal touches. The happy ending of the matter 
had not, it appeared, been brought about without some jockeying, 
aided, as we shall see, by the most unscrupulous exercise of court 
intimidation. The speaker, who had been gained by Charles, had 
by clever use of the forms of the house secured adjournment after 
adjournment, and the delay had been well used by Lauderdale’s 
friends. When an attempt was made by the opposition to intro- 
duce the consideration of Scotch questions, they pointed out that 
the English commons were but wasting their time in discussing 
matters over which they had no jurisdiction. At the same time they 
were willing to accept the challenge. When Hamilton, Athol, and 
Perth were cited as witnesses to the excesses of the western invasion, 
it was fairly answered that that might well be, seeing they were 
the chief promoters of the crime which they now so loudly attacked. 
This preliminary skirmish being over, the court found itself strong 
enough to carry a motion that the address should be taken, not en 


bloc, but separately in its two parts of narrative and petition. 
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The first (we read) was soe very well debated on the parte of your 
freinds, that the party at last had not a word to say of reason, equity, 
or law, yet trusting much to their numbers, they prest the question to be 
putt, whether it should be expunged or not? and it was carried in the 
affirmative by 1 voyce, ther having been 152 for you and 151 against you. 
Then some of your friends, and the speaker in particular, sayd that the 
Narrative was gone and must no more be thought of; wherefor ther was 
a necessity to consider and rectify the Petitory Parte also, becaus it 
begunne with a ‘ Therefor,’ which was nonsense when the premisses of 
the Narrative, upon which it depended, were taken away; so they fell 
. hotly againe to their debates, which resulted at last unanimously into a 
question whether the House should approve of it or not? and it was 
carried by your freinds in the Negative by 4 voyces, ther having been 161 
for you and 157 against you: for ther came in 15 members from eating 
houses, whereof ther were 9 for you and but 6 against you. So that the 
whole masse of the draught of the Addresse was turn’d out, and the Party 
looked extreamly out of countnance, who were so confident of their 
numbers as they thought it was impossible to carry a vote against. 


Furious at seeing the whole of their labour losi, since the 
address now had no existence, and the original vote of the house 
(that there should be an address) alone remained, the opposition 
demanded that it should be recommitted. Candles were called for, 
and the debate went on far into the night. The opposition moved 
the adjournment of the debate. But Lauderdale’s friends, secure 
in a majority, were ‘resolved to give the Party their bellyful of it ;’ 
they insisted therefore either that the matter should be concluded 
then and there, or that the adjournment of the house—a course 
which carried with it the entire dropping of the motion—should 
take place. Shouts of ‘Adjourn! adjourn!’ at once filled the 
house; the speaker took advantage of the clamour and, without 
a division, adjourned the house. The second great crisis of Lauder- 
dale’s life was over. The reflections of Forrester are worthy of full 
quotation :— 


We shall be able in few days to know more of their resolutions ; 
which certainly will be soon reduced to a more sober & dutifull temper, 
if his Matie will be graciously pleased to persist in his happy resolution to 
turne out of his service all that shall dare to oppose his interest, or that 
of his freinds; God’s blessing upon his heart for what he has done 
already, which hath produced the greatest change that ever was seen in 
the House in so short a time. If his Majt*® wil be fixt in the course 
which he declares he will continue in all his life, his freinds in the House 
will ingage their necks that nothing relateing to his Ma*e’s service shall goe 
amisse among them. 


Forrester then goes on to describe to Lauderdale a scene which 
took place on the night of Tuesday, 7 May, on which day the ad- 
verse vote for an address had been carried, and which not only illus- 
trates the force which Charles could exert in the face of the most 
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determined attacks, but presents the only known occasion on which 
the debonnair king is recorded to have fairly lost his temper. 


Henry Saville being the only person of the King’s imediate Domestic 
Servants that appeared openly and voted against you last tuesday, which 
having been told the King by severalls, and particularly by the Earl of 
Ancrum, who also told his Ma*® some base reproachful words that Saville 
had sayd of you ; the King was mightily displeased against him, and to so 
high a degree that when he was late that night going to bed, and Saville 
coming in after his ordinary way, the King upon the first sight of him 
fell into such a passion that his face and lipps became as pale (almost) as 
death, his cheeks and armes trembled, and then he said to Saville ‘ You 
Villayne, how dare you have the impudence to come into my presence 
when you are guilty of such baseness as you have showne this day, I doe 
now and from henceforth discharge you from my service, cofianding you 
never doe come any more into my presence nor to any place where I shall 
happen to be.’ So that base villayne was ifiediately sent a packing, with 
a vengeance to him. 


It was to this and similar instances of severity that Lauder- 
dale’s escape was owing. His victory, however, was complete, and 
there was nothing now left for the ‘ party’ but to make the best of 
their way back to Scotland. They had deserved to fail. In all 
their opposition to Lauderdale it is impossible to discover a trace 
of honest desire for good government. In the old days Hamilton 
had been the colleague of Rothes and Dalyel in robbery and outrage 


as bad as that which was at present being exercised by Lauderdale and 
his duchess. He had become a reformer now that his own lands 
were being wasted, his own horses were being carried off, and his 
own rents falling. Perth and Athol also were among the worst of 
the needy and ruffianly crew. They had been the eager agents of 
the western invasion, and were now in opposition through personal 
disappointment alone. 

Unwilling to yield without a final struggle, they went in a 
body to the king, and harangued him for two hours. Charles, now 
completely master of the situation, coldly commented on the fact 
that they had not yet put their complaints in writing; expressed 
pleasure in finding that they had nothing new to add to what they 
had so often said to him before ; and remarked that he did not clearly 
see how government was to be carried on if an appeal were allowed 
from the council, which itself was the governing power. He in 
his turn, however, had to listen to some plain speaking. 

Lt Generall Drummond reserved his spitch till the Kinge was ryse- 
ing out of his chear. Then he tould the Kinge how he had been alwayes 
a loyal subject, and yit had suffered lyk a slaeve: that he had been 
kipt a prisoner eightne monthes and to this houre kniew not for what: 
that he had waeted on the King’s host in the west, and yit his burdinge 
was greater than any other’s. He had come up to offer his service in the 
warr, and now iff ther was no imployment for him, if he was criminall, 
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his Maj* might hange him hear rather than he should returne home and 
be persecut lyke a slaeve. 


The only result of these outspoken words was, we are told, that 
Charles ‘ came out in a buff.’ 

The ‘party’ lords now returned, to renew their opposition to 
Lauderdale in the convention of estates which Charles’s financial 
straits rendered necessary. Once more they were completely foiled. 
A long and detailed account exists of the bitter debates, and of their 
prolonged and acrimonious obstruction. All was useless against 
Lauderdale’s determination to bear down opposition. The vice- 
roy had recovered his old insolence of demeanour. He felt the 
ground safe under his feet; the convention had been packed with 
infinite care ; the danger from the English house of commons was 
over; and he was secure of Charles’s approval and support. After 
several days’ hard fighting, Hamilton, who bore the heat and burden 
of the contest with courage and ability, at last fell back, baffled at 
every point. The business was carried through with the high hand ; 
and on the 19th June 1678 Lauderdale received Charles’s hearty 
congratulations and his welcome commands to come without delay 
to court. 

And here ends the interest of Lauderdale’s career. For two 
years more indeed, two years marked by the outburst and brutal 
repression of the second armed revolt against the government of 
Charles, he held the office which with incomparable boldness, 
dexterity, and unscrupulousness, he had maintained against all 
comers for twenty years. Nothing, however, occurred in which he 
played a part sufficiently marked to call for notice in this slight 
historical sketch. Once only, on the 4th July 1681, does he come 
before us, in a letter to James in which the broken handwriting tells 
its tale of rapidly failing strength. Worn out with the toils of his 
early life and with the debauchery of many years, the old adven- 
turer lingered out at Bath and Tunbridge his last few months, ever 
hoping, as he writes to James, that he may be enabled with return- 
ing health ‘to be more constant in my attendance upon his Ma**, 
and by it in any measure more significant to his service or to your 
Royal Highness ; a blessing greater than I can expect.’ He died at 
Tunbridge Wells on the 20th August 1682. Eight months elapsed 
before his last resting place was reached. The florid ceremony 
that then took place was in keeping with his life. On the 5th April, 
we learn from the account given to the duchess by his brother 
Charles Maitland, who succeeded him in the Scotch earldom— 
being the day appoynted, the companie lords and others first had dinner 
in rooms provided for them. And the noblemen’s room was hung with 
Blak, and garnished with thos scutchions that cam doune contening my 
lords armes and yours. After dinner about 2 aclok all went to sermon at 
Inveresk Kirk where the B. of Edenburch preatched rare lernedly. The 
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bodie was placed in good order before the pulpet and the frends about it : 
At on of the clok the funerall, the bodie being in the Hearce covered with 
the pale or canobie, went in procession toward the church of Hadingtoun. 
And at 5 aclok that noble and extraordinarie person was placed in his 
Tumb nixt to his father’s bodie bot raised higher upon a Basse of ston 
maid of purposs. Ther was present at the funerall two thousand hors at 
least; insomutch that they filled the high way for full four meils in lenth. 
Ther was twenty-five cotches, and most of this companie cam to the 
grave, and so wele was he beloved that the whole cuntrie keindly gave ther 
presence to the assisting in this last dewtie. 


We almost hesitate to say that, in spite of the baseness of his 
character and in spite of all the evil that he worked, we part with 
Lauderdale not without regret. He was a bad man, even for that 
bad time. Of patriotism, as of political virtue, he had no trace; 
Scotland was but the sport of his lust of power, and he has left 
behind him but one monument, the just and abiding detestation 
of his countrymen. But, as an adventurer, he was essentially 
robust, capable. He fought for his own hand, brutally, but boldly ; 
he took his part deliberately and held it consistently against all 
opposing influences; and by some qualities that we cannot now 
discern, he secured the willing service of men infinitely nobler than 
himself. Alone among the bad Scotchmen of the time, he had in 
him something commanding and great. He, like them, was utterly 
selfish, but he had qualities which at times make his selfishness 
take the second place. He boasted of his absolute and willing 
slavery to the king, who was at once his master and his boon com- 
panion ; but no instance can be found in his arrogant career where 
he quailed before his fellows. His character, with its undoubted 
intellectual gifts and the coarse bonhomie which secured Charles’s 
affection, may be summed up in the words which in Marlow’s 
play describe the qualities of the successful adventurer :— 


You must be bold, proud, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 


Osmunp Artry. 
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The Electress Sophia and the 


Hanoverian Succession 


N the history of the transactions which ended in the establish- 
ment of the house of Hanover upon the throne of these 
islands, much to this day remains obscure, even with regard to the 
designs and proceedings of English politicians and parties. Yet it 
is from this point of view that the crisis of 1714 and the schemes 
and manceuvres which preceded it have been preferentially treated 
by English historical writers. Beyond doubt the Hanoverian suc- 
cession was as a matter of fact due in the first instance to the state 
of affairs and parties in England, and only in a less degree to the 
conduct of the electoral family. Not a little, however, at different 
times, depended upon the action of the latter or upon its inaction. 
Though it was out of the power of the Hanoverian court and 
government to make success certain, they were not without oppor- 
tunities for rendering it less difficult ; and full as the path was of 
pitfalls, it was throughout of the utmost importance that they 
should avoid a false step. Above all, a real interest attaches to the 
conduct in the latter part of her life of the electress Sophia, who 
during those years was the personage most directly concerned in 
the question of the succession, and who died less than two months 
before Queen Anne. Neither the husband of the electress so long 
as he lived, nor her eldest son, was desirous of thrusting himself 
forward on this question. Duke Ernest Augustus had nothing to 
hope for himself outside of Germany, and even at home the project 
of obtaining the electoral dignity proved a more arduous task than 
he lived to accomplish in full. But the youngest and most perti- 
nacious of the four sons of Duke George of Liineburg had achieved 
much before he died in 1698, and among the qualities praised by 
Leibniz in the tribute which he paid to his patron’s memory,' that 
of foresight was justly singled out for special encomium. A brave 
soldier, a splendid prince, and a capable ruler, Ernest Augustus 
consistently pursued a policy aiming at a restoration of the power 
-of the house of Guelph to a position in the empire such as it had 


! Leibnitii Opera, ed. Dutens, iv. 211-34. 
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not held since the days of Henry the Lion. In matters of European 
policy he not less steadily went his own way; and in the critical 
years 1688 and 1689 he managed his political game with so much 
coolness and skill that the price paid in 1692 for his complete 
adhesion to the emperor was his investiture with the electoral 
dignity. This was the stake for which he had played ; had it been 
the English succession which he had principally at heart, he would 
not have followed the advice of Platen and Grote, and delayed till 
October 1688 the assurance of support to William of Orange which 
the latter had received at Berlin, Cassel, and Wolfenbittel, and even 
at Celle. His wife in the following year described Ernest Augustus 
as standing like Zeus in Lucian with folded arms, waiting to see in 
what quarter the smoke of sacrifice might arise for his benefit. 
But his purposes and policy had slight reference to the chances of 
her succession in England. As for his son George Lewis, not only 
were his interests bound up with his mother’s, but he was, like her- 
self, animated by what may fairly be called a strong sense of duty 
towards the interests of their dynasty ; so that there is no reason to 
suppose the mother to have after her husband’s death taken any step 
in the matter of the succession without the assent of her eldest son. 
Conversely, it is equally certain that the elector George Lewis in this 
question never either acted independently of the dowager electress, 
or desired to do so. He had other affairs enough to manage: it 
was not till 1708 that he gained the coveted admission to the 
electoral college which his father had never been able to achieve, 
and he served the cause of the empire and of the grand alliance in 
a series of campaigns. There is every reason to credit in his case 
the common view that he had no longing for a throne round which 
the parliamentary factions raged as they did round that of Queen 
Anne. Such indeed was his mood even in the interval which 
elapsed between his mother’s death and the queen’s. ‘As for the 
leading actor,’ wrote Schulenburg early in August 1714, ‘he is very 
indifferent as to what will come out of the matter in question, and I 
should not mind risking a guess that, if it were to come to a head 
to-day, he would be in despair at having to quit his present place of 
abode.’ 

But in any case Ernest Augustus could only have profited by 
the English succession through his wife; while in the event of her 
surviving Queen Anne, the turn of George Lewis could only have 
come after his mother’s. Furthermore, if as a direct descendant 
of the Stuarts Sophia was the member of the Hanoverian family 
most nearly interested in the English succession, she was likewise 
as a Stuart closely connected with those who on the ground of birth 
had the best right to the English throne; and whatever might be 
her personal and dynastic ambition, she could hardly but shrink at 
times from becoming the instrument for inflicting a great hardship 
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upon those of her own blood. The elements of a moral conflict 
were thus given; and in a nature high-spirited and courageous, yet 
on the other hand strongly influenced by the pride of birth which 
almost everything in her life had tended to foster, such a conflict was 
almost certain occasionally to reveal itself. It is therefore not wonder- 
ful that her conduct with regard to a problem in which she was so 
important a factor should both in its several stages and as a whole 
have been most diversely interpreted. Thus Coxe,' after stating 
that her desire to visit England increased in eagerness with age, 
goes on to assert that ‘she even frequently declared that she should 
die content if she could only live to have inscribed on her tomb, 
‘Sophia, queen of Great Britain.” At all events, she considered 
herself as entitled to a pension sufficiently ample to give con- 
sequence to her rank and position.’ On the other hand, Dr. Onno 
Klopp must have been cheered in the composition of his elaborate 
work on the ‘ Fall of the House of Stuart,’ of which the twelfth 
volume is just to hand, by his evident belief that he would succeed 
in proving Sophia and the whole house of Guelph in her day to 
have been as unwilling to profit by the misfortunes of their kins- 
folk, as another royal house has in more recent days been willing to 
profit by the misfortunes of the house of Guelph. I am inclined to 
take a less decided view of the electress Sophia’s conduct in the 
succession question, but one which better accords with the evidence 
of materials which have only of late years become generally acces- 
sible. The most important of these will be found in her ‘ Corre- 
spondence with Leibniz,’ published with full introductions by Klopp 
in 1874.2. Dr. Onno Klopp is a man of strong principles and 
many paradoxes, who has in his day enjoyed much illustrious patro- 
nage and made many powerful enemies. I think, however, that 
it is possible to make use of his indefatigable researches without 
either partisanship or prejudice. Several other historical scholars 
have made use of the treasures accumulated in the Hanover 
archives; among them a former director of those archives, the 
late Dr. Schaumann, in a very suggestive but strangely inac- 
curate monograph,* Dr. O. Meinardus,‘ and the late Professor 
Pauli.© These and other writers will be laid under contribution in 
the following pages ; but the basis of the account which I propose 


1 Life of Marlborough, ch. lix. 

2 Correspondance de, Leibniz avec Vélectrice Sophie de Brunswick-Lunebourg, 
d’aprés les papiers de Leibniz conservés & la bibliothéque royale de Hanovre, publ. par 
Onno Klopp. 3 vols. Hanover, 1874. 

* A. F. H. Schaumann, Geschichte der Erwerbung der Krone Grossbritanniens von 
Seiten des Hauses Hannover. Ib. 1878. 

‘ O. Meinardus, Die Succession des Hauses Hannover in England und Leibniz: 
ein Beitrag zur Kritik des Dr. Onno Klopp. Jb. 1878. 


5 In two of his Aufsdtze zur englischen Geschichte, neue (3.) Folge. Leipzig, 
1883. 
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to attempt is the correspondence of the electress Sophia with 
Leibniz. 

Leibniz was the valued correspondent of several princesses 
distinguished both by their intelligence and their accomplishments : 
the quick-witted and brave-hearted Elisabeth Charlotte, duchess of 
Orleans; the brilliant and sarcastic Sophia Charlotte, for a few 
years queen of Prussia; and Charlotte of Ansbach, the youngest 
but perhaps the wisest of the triad that looked up to the electress 
Sophia with a pious reverence which was not in all things the most 
distinctive feature of their characters. But their regard for Leibniz 
was in the first instance only the result of the confidence reposed 
in him by Sophia herself, to whom he was loyally attached from 
the time he had passed into her and her husband’s service out of 
that of their brother Duke John Frederick of Hanover, down to the 
day of her death. Under John Frederick, Leibniz had nominally 
filled the office of librarian. Ernest Augustus appointed him a 
councillor, nor were his wishes to be advanced to a higher position 
and a larger income gratified by George Lewis, who indeed seems 
to have had but a slight appreciation of the merits of his mother’s 
most confidential servant, objected to the long leaves of absence 
which the great man was in the habit of taking, and grumbled at 
the slow progress of his ‘ History of the House of Brunswick.’ ! 
Both as her husband’s and afterwards her son’s councillor, and as 
her own constant private correspondent, Leibniz had every oppor- 
tunity of giving her information and advice, which he invariably 
conveyed in a form judiciously mingling the serenity of the philo- 
sopher with the urbanity of the courtier. Their correspondence 
contains the record of some of the loftiest among the many lofty 
schemes which occupied his mind, and above all of his project 
for the reunion of Christendom. Part of the history of this 
scheme has some bearing upon the biography of the electress 
Sophia, and upon her relations to the question of the protestant 
succession. The correspondence between Leibniz and Bossuet 
in the years 1691-5, and again after a pause in 1699, was 
brought about through the mediation of the electress Sophia, and 
of her sister, the genial abbess of Maubuisson, called in the world 
Louisa Hollandina. Mixed up in this correspondence was Madame 
de Brinon, whose feminine impatience rendered it impossible for her 
to emulate the imperturbable calm of Bossuet, and who made 
repeated attempts to bring back the electress of Hanover into the 
true fold, en attendant its enlargement by the reunion. But 
Sophia was not fluttered by these endeavours. She trusted, so she 
told Madame de Brinon, in the goodness of God, who could not 
have created her in order that she should be lost; for the rest, 


' See R. Doebner, Leibnizens Briefwechsel mit dem Minister v. Bernstorff dc. 
Hanover, 1882. 
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she added, she‘could not reconcile herself to the persecutions of 
the protestants in France.! There was in truth not the slightest 
prospect of her following the example of one of her sisters and at 
least one of her brothers, and becoming a convert to the church 
of Rome. Though at times she spoke of such Roman catholic 
doctrines as the intercession of saints with nothing more than 
contemptuous indifference,? she occasionally assumed an attitude of 
direct hostility to a creed which as a child she had been taught to 
hate. Of all religions, she told Lord Strafford, there was none she 
abhorred so much as the popish ; for there was none so contrary to 
Christianity. Further passages to the same effect might be cited ; 
nor is it possible to attach any weight in any contrary direction to 
the assertion made by the French diplomatist Gourville, a person 
of excessive self-confidence, that the duchess Sophia would in 1687 
have been glad to see her husband accept the envoy’s ingenious 
proposal of a conversion of the whole Hanoverian family to Rome 
in order to secure the electoral dignity and the next (catholic) 
reversion of the Osnabrick bishopric.‘ Gourville, by the way, 
speaks of her as a professed Calvinist, a statement in perfect 
accordance with what is known from other sources as to the creed 
professed by her.’ For the rest she expressed a confident hope that 


1 Correspondance, ii. 93-7. 2 Tb. i. 131. 

3 Macpherson’s Original Papers, ii. 500. 

* Mémoires de J. H. de Gourville (Coll. Petitot), 499-502. 

+ In her Memoirs she says that as a child she was taught the Heidelberg Catechism ; 
and when she married the Lutheran Ernest Augustus it was arranged that though she 
was to take no Calvinist clergyman with her to Hanover, a minister of that confession 
should come there three or four times in each year so as to enable her to communicate 
(Havemann, Gesch. von Braunschweig und Liineburg, iii. 246). The fact that she 
remained a Calvinist though her husband was a Lutheran is also expressly mentioned 
by Toland in the account of his visit to the electoral court which will be referred to 
below. It is worth adding that she was much annoyed by the pressure put upon the 
princess Caroline of Ansbach to change her religion from Calvinism to Lutheranism 
in order to make it possible for her to marry the electoral prince (Correspondance, 
iii. 107). Yet so competent an authority as Meinardus (p. 53 note) declares that 
Sophia’s religion was that of the church of England. He has obviously mistaken the 
meaning of a passage in a letter quoted by him from Sophia to Burnet about the year 
1689. After observing that her unlucky son Maximilian, had he been willing to change 
his religion, would have risen higher in the emperor’s service than he did, she 
continues: ‘ But he has in him too much of his uncle Prince Rupert not to be firm in 
his religion. It is true that this religion bears the name of Luther ; but our Hanover 
clergy say that it agrees with the religion of the church of England, and would readily 
have administered the holy sacrament to me, although I have my own faith (dans la 
croyance ot je suis). But I did not wish to give any offence to the followers of my 
religion, and I think that this will meet with your reverence’s approval.’ The faith 
(croyance) to which she here refers can be no other than the Calvinist. No doubt she 
was perfectly ready in the event of her ascending the English throne to do what was 
expected of her. (See Correspondance, iii. 394.) She had sufficient confidence in 
herself to shrink from no step approving itself both to her reason and her conscience. 
Moreover, there are certainly indications that she by no means regarded the church of 
her maternal ancestors with coldness. The circumstance related by her in her 
Memoirs that as a young girl at the Hague she was in the habit of attending common 
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in the end Madame de Brinon would meet again in that future 
abode where there are many mansions, and where, in the absence of 
all religious disputes, she had no fear but that they would agree 
perfectly well. 

As a matter of course, Leibniz, who, besides enjoying the con- 
fidence of his electress, was a welcome guest at several courts, 
including the imperial, exercised a sensible influence upon the 
politics of the house of Hanover, in so far as they were under her - 
control. I see no sign that he was consulted in matters of general 
German politics by either Ernest Augustus or George Lewis; but 
his learned and acute pen was employed, not merely on the 
historiographical labours which were to redound to the honour of 
the dynasty, but also in divers disputes as to rights and privileges 
in which its dignity was supposed to be involved. The question of 
the English succession was for a long time treated at Hanover as 
one more or less personal to the electress Sophia, and it is clear 
that the exhortations of Leibniz helped to induce her to take such 
steps as she took in connexion with it, both before and after the 
act of settlement of 1701, while his own correspondence in England 
and elsewhere contributed to keep alive the remembrance of the 
Hanoverian claims, and to prepare their ultimate successful assertion. 
Thus it is quite possible that his position at the electoral court was 
occasionally mistaken at the time, as it has been mistaken since. 
For he was never even the electress’s political secretary ; he was 
only her trusted personal adviser, whose influence upon the course 
of affairs in which she was interested varied considerably at different 
times. After 1701, when the electress Sophia’s name had been by 
statute inserted in the English succession, she appointed as her 
confidential agent in England a diplomatic adventurer of the name 
of Falaiseau, who had come to Hanover in Lord Macclesfield’s suite, 
and his reports seem to have usually passed through the hands of 
Leibniz. But when in 1705, on the union of Hanover and Celle, 


prayer with her cousin ‘ King Charles II’ need not count for much. But it will be 
seen further on how readily she took part in the service held at Hanover by Lord 
Macclesfield’s chaplain in 1701. Moreover, Leibniz would hardly have proposed to 
Hutton that the English establishment which he desired for the electress should 
include an English chapel, had he apprehended any objection on her part; and in 
1703 she is found expressing a wish that Queen Anne would carry her ecclesiastical 
zeal as far as Hanover and contribute to the completion of the Calvinist church there, 
‘in which event we would call it the English church, and read the Book of Common 
Prayer in both tongues’ (Klopp, Fall d. Hauses Stuart, x. 240). I will venture 
further to prolong this note by referring to a curious incident in the relations between 
Anne and Sophia previously passed by, but noticed by Schaumann. In the beginning 
of 1712 Queen Anne imposed upon Sophia the disagreeable task of seeking to persuade 
King Augustus II of Poland (whom the electress thoroughly disliked) not to force his 
son to follow him into the church of Rome. The king actually promised Queen Anne 
to send his son to England; but the latter had meanwhile been received at Bologna 
by Cardinal Cusani. For the details of this affair see Béttiger-Flathe, Geschichte 
Sachsens, ii. 359-60. 
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Bernstorff and with him Robethon, for neither of whom Leibniz 
seems to have had much liking, passed into the service of the 
elector, a more regular system of diplomatic representation was set 
on foot. The credentials of the Hanoverian envoys in London 
were made out in the joint names of the elector and of the electress 
dowager, and all the official letters sent to England after this date 
in the name of either were drafted by Robethon. The assertion of 
Schaumann, that in the management of the question of the English 
succession Leibniz was the chief consultative personage, can there- 
fore only be accepted with considerable modifications. Nor, though 
the universality of his genius enabled him to penetrate into the 
essence and to appreciate the various aspects of every important 
political problem to which he gave his attention, was he born to be 
a successful politician. From the days when his grand Egyptian 
scheme was laid contemptuously on the shelf,' to those when the 
act of settlement became a reality without the elaborate machinery 
devised by him for the purpose, he exhibited that not uncommon 
defect of academical politicians, the defect of excess, which includes 
the mistake of never letting well alone. 

Not the less was Leibniz the truest friend of the electress 
Sophia, whose active mind derived from him constant stimulus and 
refreshment, while his mild wisdom helped to fortify a character 
which but for such an influence might very easily have been 
mastered by the element of frivolity inborn in most of the queen of 
Bohemia’s children. Before reviewing her conduct in the main 
stages of the most important political transaction in which during 
her lifetime she was called upon to play a part, the opportunity 
may be taken of attempting some estimate of her powers and 
capacities in her later years. During nearly the whole of this 
period the most painful experiences of her married life and mother- 
hood, to which it is unnecessary now to refer, lay behind her. The 
thankless and faithless husband who had found in her so loyal a 
helpmate died in 1698, four years after the catastrophe of their 
eldest son’s married life, the disgrace of which must have been 
bitterly felt by the electress Sophia, however cold was the bearing 
of George Lewis towards his mother.? Her younger sons, sufferers 
by the declaration of primogeniture which had seemed necessary 
for consolidating the strength of the dynasty, were actually or 
virtually exiles, and two of them died in the wars; but the fears of 
former days, when Prince Maximilian was thrown into prison on a 
charge of treason, had long been exchanged for anxieties about his 


' See Guhrauer, Biographie von Leibnitz, i.; and ef. Klopp, Fall d. Hauses Stuart,. 
i, 281. 

2 I cannot here notice the theory (to my mind unsupported by evidence and in 
itself quite improbable) that the electress Sophia herself took an active part in 
bringing about the ruin of her daughter-in-law, the unhappy Sophia Dorothea. 
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debts and regret at his conversion to the church of Rome. Her 
daughter Sophia Charlotte, though taken away from her side by 
marriage, and needing all the imperturbable good sense which she 
had inherited to tolerate the conditions of her own married life, 
remained her mother’s truest joy till her premature death in 1705. 
Thus, on the whole, life flowed more easily for the electress Sophia 
in her later years ; and though the joyousness of her girlhood, which 
she so graphically depicts in her ‘ Memoirs,’ was as much a thing of 
the past as were the grotesque experiences of her earlier and the 
painful sensations of her later married days, the deepest agitations 
of her life were at an end. 

The time has passed for panegyrics on the mind and character 
of the electress Sophia like that devoted to her by the Hanoverian 
historian Spittler, an extremely discerning judge when an uncon- 
strained one. He speaks, without lending himself easily to transla- 
tion, of the T'eutschgriindliche iiberfiirstliche Aufkléirung, which made 
her the friend of Leibniz. Undoubtedly she was distinguished by 
a great intellectual curiosity, which her linguistic attainments (she 
was mistress of half a dozen languages) furnished her with abundant 
opportunities of satisfying. Yet I doubt whether she was really a 
great reader of any kind of books. She had a penchant for novels, 
for she asks Leibniz to send her a list of all he has read, having 
herself come to an end with ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Don Guzman 
d’Alfarache,’ of which she prefers the former. There are few signs 
of her having cared for historical reading on its own account ; though 
Leibniz reports her taking pleasure in Clarendon, he adds the 
reason: ‘ because she was acquainted with many persons of whom 
he speaks.’ She certainly had a liking for moral theology or 
philosophy: she had read Boéthius, and was asked by Leibniz to 
read the Jesuit Spee, the author of the ‘ Trutznachtigal,’ for whom 
he had so great an admiration. Though notwithstanding her 
latitudinarian tendencies, which fell in with the tolerant principles 
prevalent at Hanover, and ably represented there by the abbé 
Molanus, she was a staunch protestant, dogmatic theology had few 
charms for her. Bishop Burnet’s book on the thirty-nine articles 
she thought bon a feuilleter, mais non pas a lire, adding that its 
good binding would make it an ornament to the library. She was 
assuredly not strong in metaphysics; Serenissima nostra, pathetically 
writes the good Molanus, que, quod nosti, a paradoxis sibi temperare 
nunquam potest; she shared her eldest son’s rather crude notions 
on the origin of ideas, and would not, or could not, understand 
Leibniz’s argument about units.' As for the mathematical and 
physical sciences, though she took that occasional interest in 
quasi-scientific questions in which most intelligent persons are 
prone to indulge, Leibniz distinctly states that books entering into 

! Correspondance, ii. 163 seqq.; ii. 313 et al. 
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detail on physical and mathematical subjects are not among those 
which the electress is fond of reading. When the czar Peter came 
to Hanover in the last year but one of her life, he talked mathe- 
matics to her, and she ‘ held her tongue.’ ! 

And yet, though neither a great philosopher nor a blue-stocking, 
the electress Sophia can have been no commonplace woman. If 
her conversation at all resembled her writing, the one must have 
had a charm corresponding to the stile bien esloigné de l’aigreur, 
which Mdme. de Brinon, to whom she told many home truths, 
discovered in the other. She was witty too on occasion, as when 
she described this very lady as wne religieuse qui passe pour bel esprit, 
and her eloquence as extraordinary, car elle parle towours ; or when 
she declared it to be a sign of prudence in Toland, who had charac- 
teristically been whitewashing the cannibals, that all Christendom 
being against him he had provided himself with protectors. And 
often her frankness did duty for wit. Her sallies spared neither 
Leibniz, nor the house of Hanover, nor le bon lord Winchilsea, 
whom she found so heavy in hand. Gourville, who possibly had 
qualities as a butt which remained a secret to himself, sus- 
pected her of a natural inclination to comment on those of her 
fellow-creatures who found themselves in her presence, but allowed 
that the person bantered by her was sure to be the first to laugh.” 
She was a good hater, and could even hate at second-hand, as in 
the case of Mdme. de Maintenon, the bugbear of her faithful niece 
and correspondent the duchess of Orleans. But I doubt whether 
she was sarcastic au fond. The geniality of her nature seems to 
show itself in her affability, which was the same to both great 
and small, and enabled her to discourse as readily with ministers of 
state as with country ladies on domestic thoughts intent. She 
never seems to have indulged herself in fits of temper or in moods 
of discontent, though she allows that her vexation about the 
vagaries of her son Maximilian proved to her that her philosophy 
was only skin-deep.‘ 

Her tastes were simple. When left alone at Herrenhausen in 1700, 
as she had often enough been left in the early days of her married 
life, she could amuse herself with her ducks and swans and their 
new lodgings in the gardens ; and her love of walking never left her 
to the very hour of her death. She was very active with her 
needle; the chairs of the presence-chamber at Hanover and 
the altar coverings in the electoral chapel were all embroidered by 
her own hands. ; 


' Ib. iii. 389 (Sophia to Leibniz). Many years before, in return for some very 
disagreeable details sent her concerning this potentate, she expressed an opinion that 
he was as to manners le plus brutal de sa nation. Ib. ii. 308. 

2 Mémoires de J. H. de Gourville, 501. ® Correspondance, ii. 143. 

4 Ib. ii. 307. 
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But what really distinguished her was a reasonableness proceed- 
ing in nearly equal measure from enlightenment and from the kindly 
disposition without which philanthropy is a contradiction in terms. 
‘Madame VFElectrice,’ writes Leibniz about the year 1701, ‘est 
entizrement pour la raison, et par conséquent toutes les mesures qui 
pourront servir a faire que les rois et les peuples suivent la raison, 
seront & son goit.’ A rationalist in the more limited sense of the 
word she can hardly be called ; though her free way of expressing 
herself on all subjects easily lends itself to be interpreted as a want: 
of reverence towards many. She was irritated by Toland’s restless. 
tongue ; and Anthony Collins’s plea for ‘ Freethinking’ seemed to 
her absurdly superfluous. Did not every one, she asked, as it was 
show readiness enough to think for himself, more especially in 
England, where factions so greatly abounded? All men, she 
allowed, might like to think as they chose; but in a well-governed 


state all men should not be free to publish their opinions. Herein 


her consciousness as a German princess no doubt counted for some- 
thing ; thus, when it was sought to obtain her aid for inducing the 
East Frisian government to proceed against the contagious oddi- 
ties of the pietists, she upheld the rights of authority: ‘ Lutheran 
princes are the popes of our church and must be obeyed.’! For 
herself, she had a thorough dislike of anything mystical or schwiir- 
merisch, and would not hear of shoemakers turning prophets in- 


stead of sticking to their lasts. But of the religious conviction 
which was in her she was not in the least ashamed. Leibniz told 
Toland in 1709 ‘that she was accustomed to quote and praise 
particularly that passage of scripture which demands whether it is 
consistent with reason that the Author of the eye should not see, 
and the Author of the ear should not hear.’? Her latitudinarianism 
was at the same time perfectly candid. She certainly (in 1702) 
encouraged the fancy of the king of Prussia to introduce the English 
liturgy into his Calvinistic services, telling him that he might then 
call himself Defender of the Faith.? On the other hand, she laughed 
at an English clergyman who would not put his foot in a Calvinist 
temple,‘ and seriously blamed the early attempts, as she interpreted 
them, of Queen Anne to force the presbyterians into conformity 
both in Scotland and in England. Moreover, as Toland notes, she 
built a ‘ pretty church’ in the new town of Hanover for the French 
Huguenot refugees, to which in his day William ITI liberally contri- 
buted ; and she seems at least to have intended to build a church for 
the German members of the same confession ; ‘ for you must know,’ she 
writes to Leibniz, ‘that I am wne dame fort zélée.’* It was probably 


1 Correspondance, iii, 125-132. 

2 Kemble, State Papers and Correspondence, 469. 

8 Correspondance, ii. 406-7. * Macpherson, Original Papers, ii. 493. 
* Correspondance, ii. 403 6 Ib, ii. 384. 
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no idle commonplace (for the pietists were then only beginning in 
Germany to spread the idea of missions to the heathen) when, in 
1700, she pronounced it ‘a fine undertaking’ to send out mission- 
aries to India: ‘It seems to me that the first thing ought to be, 
make good Christians at home in Germany, without going to so 
great a distance to manufacture them.’! In a word, I believe her to 
have had genuine religious feeling, though she was not inclined to 
demonstrativeness on this more than on any other subject. 

Thus we may imagine to ourselves this spirited and sensible 
lady, at any time in the last twenty years or so of her long life, 
exemplifying the old saw of mens sana in corpore sano. Certain 
apoplectical tendencies apart,? she had excellent health; and 
Leibniz’s description of the day of her arrival at her daughter’s 
chateau of Lutzenburg is certainly astonishing for a lady of seventy- 
four. It included, in accordance with her habits, two hours of walk- 
ing exercise and two hours of supper.’ Erect and handsome, 
with her mother’s aquiline nose and abundant hair, she was, if not 
a Gloriana as imagined by poets, a woman worthy to mount a royal 
throne ; or at least, if placed there, certain not to be made giddy 
by her elevation. 


. 


The history of the relations of the duchess, afterwards electress, 
Sophia to the question of the English succession naturally divides 
itself into two periods—before and after the act of settlement of 
1702. In the earlier of these periods, the years 1688 and 1696 
mark the beginnings of what may be termed new stages. 

When on her marriage with Duke Ernest Augustus in 1658, 
Sophia had renounced her eventual rights of succession to the 
palatinate,* she had not simultaneously renounced any claims she 
might in the future acquire to the English throne. Nor was there 
then, or during the reign of Charles II and James II, any pro- 
spect of such claims being ever set up. 

Like most of her family Sophia continued to take a warm 
interest in English affairs ; and we have her own statement that in 
Charles II’s time she expressed a wish that her brother Prince 
Rupert might be made a peer, so that he might attend in parlia- 
ment and keep her informed of the progress of affairs. Schaumann, 
from whom this citation is taken, adds that of the thousands of 


1 Correspondance, ii. 189. 

2 To my mind the delicacy is touching with which Leibniz (u.s. ii. 261) warns her 
against the danger of over-eating. 

8 She began the day with a cup of chocolate, for she drank this beverage and not 
coffee, disliking the notion of wne balle dans le cerveau que Mylord Woodstock nous 
a conté avoir esté trowvée dans la teste d’un mort de café. Correspondance, iii. 24. 

4 A, Kécher, Geschichte von Hannover u. Braunschweig, i. 387. 
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autograph letters of Sophia in the Hanover archives, more than 
500 have reference to her English connexions and interests.' She 
was frequently in correspondence with Charles II and his successor, 
as continues to be shown by letters which from time to time find 
their way into print.? It is well known that in 1681 she sent her 
eldest son to England with the design of securing for him the hand of 
the princess Anne, a design favoured, and perhaps even suggested, 
by William of Orange, whose own marriage with Anne’s elder 
sister had remained childless. When it is remembered that in 1680 
the exclusion bill agitation had already assumed a definite shape, 
it becomes obvious how near the success of this project would 
have brought the house of Hanover to the English throne. When 
in 1688 the crisis came, it would have been quite natural had the 
sympathies of Sophia been on the side of her first cousin James II. 
Duke Ernest Augustus maintained an attitude of neutrality as long 
as he could, while all the protestant princes around him, including 
his own brother at Celle, were co-operating with William of Orange.* 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that she felt aught but good- 
will towards the king of England, with whom she was in frequent 
communication through Lord Craven, the faithful friend of her 
family ;‘ while she certainly never shared in those suspicions against 
him to which even his daughters were unable to shut their ears. 
At no time would she suffer any doubt to be raised as to the birth 
of the prince of Wales. She forwarded to the emperor Leopold I. 
a letter in which King James had repeated to her the substance of 
the refutation offered by him to his privy council, and in 1704 she 
administered a gentle reproof to Leibniz for insinuating doubts on 
the subject. Though Meinardus shows the statement of Klopp to 
be unwarranted, that she supported King James’s request to the 
emperor for his mediation;® yet after her cousin’s dethronement 
she did not cease to give him her sympathy. This is clear not only 
from the continuance of their occasional correspondence up to the 
year 1692,’ but also from the joint attempt made by herself and 
her niece, the duchess of Orleans, to bring about a better under- 
standing between him and his daughter Queen Mary.® In 1697 


1 Geschichte der Erwerbung éc. 5. 

2 See e.g. those in Lettres et Mémoires de Marie Reine d’ Angleterre, published by 
Countess Bentinck at the Hague in 1880, and more especially those appended to the 
Memoirs of Mary Queen of England recently edited by Dr. Doebner of Berlin. 

3 James II to Sophia ap. Countess Bentinck, 2-3, where the letter is misdated 1687 
(it should be 1688). 

4 Id. eid. ap. Doebner, 69. 

5 Correspondance, iii. 102. As late as 1713, when the question of the English 
succession had become a burning one for herself, she took occasion to obtain from the 
physician Chamberlayne (a whig) who had arrived at St. James’s an hour after the 
birth, a statement in corroboration of its genuineness. (The statement is printed in 
Dalrymple, but without date; see Klopp, Fall d. Hauses Stuart, iv. 43 note.) 

® Die Succession &c. 45. 7 Doebner, 85,90. * Fall d. Hauses Stuart, v. 156-7. 
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Mdme. de Brinon effusively transmits the praises which King James 
and his consort had bestowed upon the electress Sophia during a 
visit to her sister at Maubuisson ;' and in 1698, when Sophia had 
lost her husband, they wrote letters of condolence, James avowing 
his gratitude for ‘all the marks of esteem and kindness’ she had so 
often shown to him.? 

On the other hand, these sentiments in no way unsteadied her 
attitude towards the prince of Orange at and after the critical time 
of the revolution of 1688. Burnet,’ more suo, claims for himself the 
credit of having before the sailing of the expedition, and while 
Sophia’s husband was still engaged with France, suggested to her 
how greatly it would be to her own advantage, and to that of her 
posterity, if she could induce the duke to change sides. He says 
that she was well inclined to take the hint, but that her husband 
hesitated ; and it may be surmised that what actually passed was 
of the most purely ‘ academical’ kind of conversation. When the 
expedition had actually sailed, she, as was natural, showed much 
curiosity and interest concerning it; but I cannot with Meinardus 
perceive in her letter to Leibniz, dated 25 October 1688, any proof 
that she had fears of William’s enterprise ending in failure.‘ 
The letter in which she comments to the same correspondent on 
the success of the expedition likewise reaches only a very moderate 
degree of temperature, and is indeed far from serious in tone: 
‘The prince of Orange has had wonderful influences to help him 
in the accomplishment of his design ; but this is not astonishing, for . 
it was long since predicted in holy writ, according to . . . Pastor 
Loning.’ And he goes on to express a hope that Pére la Chaise 
and the other jesuits have consoled ‘the good king of England.’ 5 
Even in her letter of congratulation to King William, cordial as it 
is and seasoned with a true-blue reference to the Blatant Beast, she 
dees not conceal her sympathy for James II.° In return the new 
king bluntly expressed his hope of finding good allies in the whole 
house of Liineburg, pointing out that she was materially concerned 
in the welfare of the three kingdoms, inasmuch as according to 
appearances one of her sons would one day reign there.’ Sophia, in 
repeating this message to Leibniz, goes so far as to express an 
opinion implying that King James had brought his fate on himself, 
and to jest, with the want of refinement usual in her day, about 


1 Correspondance, ii. 13. 

2 Kemble, 221-2. 5 Own Time, iii. 266-7 (ed. 1833). 

* Correspondance, i. 58; cf. Meinardus, 37-8. 

5 Correspondance, i. 68-9. * Ib. i. 74. 

7 Doebner, 72. This must be the letter which according to Schaumann and 
Meinardus contains a request to Sophia to take steps for the assertion of her claims in 
parliament, and promises to support them. But of such a clause I find no trace. 
Manifestly too Sophia’s undated letter in Correspondance, i. 73, was not written in 
reply to this letter from William, as Meinardus supposes, but preceded it. 
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the dependence of her prospects on the infant mortality in the 
family of the Princess Anne.! 

Sophia was not slow to take the hint given by King William ; and 
thus on this the first occasion connected with the succession ques- 
tion when she could usefully come forward in her own interest, she 
is found doing so without any hesitation. According to Schaumann, 
it was by the advice of Leibniz that she wrote to several English 
politicians of her acquaintance, requesting their aid in bringing 
about her being named in the succession. But, though in the 
matter of the succession she always trusted him, I see no proof that 
he specially advised her at this particular time, when moreover he 
was absent in Vienna and in Italy, busying himself with the reunion 
project and with the antiquities of the houses of Modena and Bruns- 
wick. In any case, her applications were not ineffectual, though, as 
is known from Burnet, the amendment to the bill of rights including 
the duchess of Hanover and her posterity in the succession which 
he had proposed by the king’s desire and carried without opposition 
through the house of lords, was opposed in the commons, and 
found no place in the bill as ultimately passed in the autumn 
session of 1689, or in the Scottish claim of rights. The duke of 
Gloucester had been born in the meantime. Lord Craven was sent 
to Hanover to explain, and King William himself pointed out to 
Sophia, in a letter dated 10 December, that she might well be satis- 
fied with things as they stood, although she had not been designated 
by name in the bill.?_ Its distinct exclusion of all who were papists, 
or who should marry papists, left her heiress presumptive in default 
of issue of William and Mary, or of Anne, or of William by another 
wife. Sophia’s answer ® to this letter, in which she cordially thanks 
the king for his exertions on her behalf, closes the episode. She 
trusts that the expectation as to successors implied in the bill may 
prove correct; as for herself, her life will be at an end before the 
matter is decided. On calmly reviewing her conduct in the eventful 
years 1688 and 1689, I am at a loss to see either that she took a 
single step unbecoming to her as a princess, a Stuart, or a woman 
of already advanced age (fifty-nine years), or, on the other hand, that 
she showed any indifference concerning the succession. No display 
either of zeal or of temper would have brought her an inch nearer 
to it. Meinardus is at pains to confute Klopp’s contention that her 
sympathy for her Stuart relatives helped to make her ‘lukewarm’ 
about the succession ; but this aspect of the question is hardly worth 
discussing at so early a stage. In the interests of her house, she 
accepted the English revolution when it was an accomplished fact ; 
she was quite willing, if King William desired it, to send her second 
son (Frederick Augustus) to pay his respects in England; she did 
what was requisite to secure the legislative opportunity which the 

1 Correspondance, i. 73. 2 Doebner, 76. ® Correspondance, i. 75. 
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year 1689 seemed to offer; and when the opportunity had passed 
she easily resigned herself to waiting, though well aware that per- 
sonally she would probably have to wait in vain. 

After this the succession question was necessarily in abeyance 
for some years, though Schaumann would have us to suppose 
Sophia to have continued sleeplessly intent upon the advancement 
of her interests. Even had William III not been by nature as 
tenacious of his purposes as he was, he would have persisted in 
cultivating the goodwill of the house of Hanover. After his good 
offices had been given in the struggle for the electoral dignity, Han- 
over was permanently won over to the side of the grand alliance 
(1692). In 1698 the electoral family was gratified by the appoint- 
ment of a resident English diplomatic agent. But little or nothing 
could be done in influencing English politics by the Hanoverian 
court, which moreover was soon afterwards (1694) distracted by the 
terrible catastrophe of Sophia Dorothea. Before long the elector 
Ernest Augustus was gradually sinking into the mental incapacity 
from which he did not recover, previously to his death in 1698. It 
was therefore doubly necessary for Sophia, with the aid of Leibniz, 
to provide against any reasonable and legitimate opportunity for 
advancing her claims being neglected. Thus advantage was in 
all probability taken of Lord Lexington’s passing through Hanover, 
about 1694, on his way to his ambassadorial post at Vienna.' And 
in March 1695 Leibniz is already found corresponding with Stepney 
at Berlin, who afterwards possessed much of William III's confi- 
dence, and suggesting the extension of the disability imposed by 
the bill of rights upon papists. and upon persons married to 
papists, to children, whether themselves protestants or not, born 
of papistical parents. Stepney answered very guardedly, but 
Schaumann magnifies this shrewd hint, which obviously had in view 
both the descendants of James II and those of the duchess of 
Savoy, into a policy pursued by Hanover till shortly after 1695.? 
The only Hanoverian policy in this matter between 1689 and 1696 
was that of patient waiting; neither the death of Queen Mary in 
1694 nor the indignation excited by the assassination plot in 1696 
made any real change in the situation. I see no reason for accept- 
ing Klopp’s suggestion that Stepney'’s caution may have been due 
to certain favourable intentions on the part of William III towards 
the house of Savoy-Carignan, or that there may have been some 
truth in the boast afterwards made by Duke Victor Amadeus, that 
his wife and son would be placed in the English succession, if he 
would only consent to send the latter to England and have him 
brought up in the faith of the English church. Klopp seems half 
inclined to think that William wished to punish the apathy of the 

1 Correspondance, i. 300. 
2 Gesch. d. Erwerbung dc. 13 seqq.; ef. Correspondance, i. 320. 
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house of Hanover by coquetting with the house of Savoy ; it is more 
probable that so long as Victor Amadeus adhered to the grand 
alliance, the Savoy claims were treated with respect ; their chances 
were at an end after he had deserted the allies in 1696.' 

It was at all events not long after this that King William’s 
interest in the contingent claims of the house of Hanover revived. 
Klopp, no doubt, makes too much of the fact that in October 1696, 
just about the time when George William of Celle, the elder brother 
of Ernest Augustus, had returned from a long visit to the Loo, 
Leibniz attempted, though without success, to induce the electress 
Sophia to take up the succession question.? In the autumn of 1698, . 
however (not 1697, as Schaumann seems to think), a very impor- 
tant meeting took place on the occasion of a visit of King William 
to his genial old friend at Celle. The electress dowager (for Ernest 
Augustus had died in the beginning of the year) was at the king’s 
particular request invited to meet him ; and her son, the new elector 
George Lewis, likewise offered his respects during the hunting at 
the Géhrde (the hunting-box near Liineburg). Strangely enough, 
the personage who on this occasion took upon herself to urge King 
William to adopt a decisive course of action on behalf of the house 
of Hanover was no other than the duchess Eleonora of Celle, the 
mother of Sophia Dorothea, and formerly an object of so much 
odium to the Hanoverian court. Leibniz takes credit to himself for 
having given her the first hint about speaking to the king; her motive 
for assenting may have been a hope that her good services might 
benefit her unfortunate daughter, or it may have been a mere gene- 
ral desire to make things pleasant. In any case she boldly, and as if 
speaking by inspiration from Hanover, requested the king, now that 
the Savoy obstacle was removed, to promote the placing of the elect- 
ress Sophia and her descendants in the English succession ; and when 
he replied favourably, she even threw out a hint that her grand- 
daughter the princess Sophia Dorothea of Hanover (then eleven 
years of age) would be a suitable match for the duke of Gloucester. 
The conversation bore its fruit, for on his return to Celle the king 
spoke to the electress Sophia on the subject of the succession, and 
indicated to her what he thought the preferable method for assuring 
it to her line.* It was substantially the same as the very doubtful 
plan which Leibniz had three years previously proposed to Stepney, 
viz. the extension of the exclusion clause of the bill of rights to all 
who had been born or brought up as Roman catholics. Notwith- 
standing Klopp’s surmises, there is absolutely no proof that Sophia 
failed to acquiesce in this proposal, although she may have taken 


1 Fall d. Hauses Stuart, vii. 74-5. 2 Correspondance, ii. 11 seqq. 

* Fall d. Hauses Stuart, viii. 234, 245-8 ; cf. Correspondance, ii. 106-8. As to the 
intervention of the duchess Eleonora, see also Vicomte H. de Beaucaire, Une 
Mésalliance dans la Maison de Brunswick (1884), pp. 167-8. 
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no steps to influence members of parliament in its favour. Neither 
can she be shown to have viewed with displeasure the activity of 
Leibniz, who about this time corresponded with London as much 
as possible, and encouraged the propaganda carried on by Hake- 
mann, who had been attached to the Hanoverian envoy in London 
nominally for the purpose of researches into the antiquities of the 
house of Guelph.! The opportunity was favourable, for the king 
had certainly made up his mind that something must be done, and 
as late as June 1699 wrote to Sophia that he had used his best. 
endeavours to bring the business to a conclusion satisfactory to her, 
and felt assured of success within a very short space of time.? But 
even before this letter was written he had begun to engage in 
schemes for the partition of the Spanish monarchy, and soon his 
relations with the house of commons were such as to close all 
prospect of his being able to carry through parliament any new 
arrangement with regard to the succession. Into the secret designs 
of the European policy of William III the electress Sophia and 
the house of Hanover were certainly not initiated; and as late as 
24 July 1700 she is found wondering what interest England and 
the United Provinces could: have in seeking to cement the power of 
the king of France.® 

A few days, however, after this letter was written (7 August), 
the frail thread of the duke of Gloucester’s life was snapped, and 
the life of the princess Anne alone stood between the electress 
Sophia and the expectancy of the English throne. Her monitor, 
Leibniz, in sending her the news, at once expressed his opinion that 
it was now more than ever time to think of the English succession, 
and his hope that if the duke of Celle were going to the Loo, the 
opportunity would not be lost. She took the news of the ‘ decamp- 
ing,’ as she cynically called it, of the princess Anne’s only surviving 
son very coolly, but was not blind to its importance. If she were 
younger, she wrote, she might fairly look forward to a crown; as it. 
was, had she the choice, she would rather see her years increase than 
her grandeur.‘ But she knew that she had no choice. Before the 
autumn was out Sophia herself paid a visit to King William at the 
Loo; and Burnet tells us that now ‘the eyes of all the protestants. 
of the nation turned towards the electoress of Brunswick.’ She was. 
accompanied on this visit by her daughter and by her grandson the 
young electoral ‘prince of Brandenburg (afterwards King Frederick 
William I of Prussia), a lad of much sense and promise; and it was. 
on this occasion that the idea seems to have crossed King William’s 
mind of placing the heir of the Hohenzollerns in the position left. 
vacant by the duke of Gloucester. Bothmar complained to Ilten 
that the Berlin ministry was preparing for the prince the plurality 


! Correspondance, ii. 122. 2 Schaumann, 25. 
® Correspondance, ii. 201. 4 Ib. ii. 206. 
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of king of Prussia, stadtholder, and king of England. Count Platen 
had heard it suggested that the Calvinism of Berlin might suit King 
William better than the Lutheranism of Hanover ; but it must at 
the same time be allowed that he would hardly have entertained 
the scheme even in passing had he been strongly impressed with an 
eagerness on the part of the house of Hanover to accept the future 
in store for it. But Klopp goes much farther than this, and en- 
deavours to show that on this occasion the electress Sophia at least 
virtually rejected the overtures of the king. While on her way to 
the Loo she had received at Aachen a very remarkable letter from 
Stepney, in which that skilful diplomatist gives an easy but lucid 
exposé of the whole situation, and while excusing himself from 
offering a decided opinion of his own on the subject of the genuine- 
ness of the prince of Wales, assures the electress Sophia that the 
English are not republican at heart, and have among them no 
nobleman great enough to be captain-general. The letter concludes 
with a request for a line expressing the wishes of the electress from 
Leibniz or some other member of her court. Her answer is the 
famous ‘ Jacobite letter’ of the electress Sophia, which though 
already known? cannot be left unquoted here in its salient passages: 


. . « St j’estois trente années plus jewne, j’aurois assez bonne opinion 
de mon sang et de ma religion pour croire qu’on penseroit d moy en 
Angleterre. Mais comme il y a peu d’apparence que je survive d deux 


personnes beaucoup plus jeunes quoyque plus maladives que moy, il est a 
craindre qu’aprés ma mort, on regardera mes fils comme des estrangers, 
et dont l’ainé est beaucoup plus accoutumé d trancher en souverain que 
le pauvre prince de Galles, qui est trop jeune pour profiter de l’exemple 
du roy de France, et qui seroit apparemment si aisé de recouvrir ce que 
le roy son pére a si inconsidérement perdu, qu’on feroit avec luy tout ce 
qu'on voudroit. ... 


After adding that she hopes shortly to see King William in 
Holland, she concludes :— 


Je ne suis pas st philosophe ou si étourdie comme vous pouvez croire 
que je n’avme entendre parler d’wne couronne, et que je ne fasse reflexion 
sur ce gugement solide que vous faites sur ce sujet. Il me semble qu’en 


1 As to this curious episode, which I have no space for pursuing further here, see 
E. Bodemann, J. H. von Ilten (1879), 133-4; cf. Fall d. Hauses Stuart, viii. 570-2, 
and appendix pp. 636-7 on Droysen’s comments in Geschichte der preussischen 
Politik, iv. 1, 234 note. In connexion with the suggestion as to the conflict between 
Calvinism and Lutheranism, it will be remembered that since 1698 Leibniz, without 
relinquishing his schemes for a reunion of catholics and protestants, had taken up 
the less comprehensive but equally visionary idea, which recalls the dream of 
Oliver Cromwell, of a religious union among all the non-catholic states of Europe. 

2 It was printed already in the Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 442-4, but was there 
erroneously ascribed to the year 1701. Already Lord Stanhope (Reign of Queen Anne, 
19 note) pointed out that the letter was written in 1700; but he mistook in saying 
that it was written ‘from Pyrmont,’ and ‘in the anteroom;’ for Stepney’s letter is 
dated London, 21 September. 
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Angleterre il y a tant de factions qu’on ne puisse estre assurée de 
rien. Cela n’empesche pas que je ne dois pas estre fort obligée, 
&c. &c. ke. 


I am quite at a loss how with Klopp to find in this letter an an- 
nouncement of unwillingness to move in the matter of the succession, 
or the ‘ Jacobite’ tendency which already Lord Hardwicke thought 
perceptible in it. At the most it seems to me to show that while 
deferring further discussion till her meeting with the king at the 
Loo, Sophia wished to apprise him through his medium (supposing 
Stepney to have been such) that she was quite alive to the dangers 
as well as to the opportunities of the situation, and that among the 
former the possibility of the conversion of the prince of Wales to 
catholicism was not the least. I agree with Meinardus that no 
importance can be attached to the fact that the writer allows the 
‘prince of Wales’ his title; while it seems impossible to perceive 
in this letter an acknowledgment, actual or implied, of the future 
pretender’s rights.' Nor is anything proved by the amusing 
account written soon afterwards by the duchess of Orleans of the 
tender sentiments of King James II towards the electress, and of 
his exclamations: ‘O 0 o pow pour cela eh eh eh Elle me ma 
tou toujours aimé?’ Finally, I can perceive no reason for affirming 
that the declarations made by the electress to King William at the 
Loo (of which nothing is known) went beyond the doubts and 
difficulties avowed by her in the letter from Aachen. And I there- 
fore conclude that Klopp’s attempt to prove that the electress 
Sophia on three occasions, viz. in the years 1696, 1698, and 1700, 
declined to meet the wishes of William III with regard ‘to the 
succession, breaks down in each instance. 

Whatever had been said or settled at the Loo in 1700, by the 
end of the year the time had come when it was no longer possible 
to hesitate. The publication of the will of Charles II of Spain had 
rendered the second partition treaty futile ; a new parliament was to 
meet in the following February, and the war of the grand alliance 
against France was on the point of breaking out. In January 1701 
the electress Sophia was informed by the Hanoverian resident in 
London that there was little or no doubt of an act of succession 
being proposed to parliament by the crown, in which she and her 
descendants would be designated by name; and early in the same 
month a conference took place at Celle between her and Duke George 
William, the elector George Lewis being, significantly or otherwise, 
absent. Immediately afterwards Leibniz was instructed to draw up 
for the use of Mr. Cresset (then at Celle) a confidential memoran- 
dum on the rights of the house of Brunswick and on the course of 
conduct which it seemed advisable to pursue. Though the electress 


1 See Klopp’s argument, Fall des Hauses Stuart, viii. 568-9. 
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herself seems soon to have written, with the assent of the family, to 
King William, expressing her readiness to follow his counsel, Leibniz 
could not refrain from showing some impatience at her coolness. 
But she had done what was necessary; and on 1 May 1701 we find 
Stepney, an excellent judge, stating to Leibniz (who had offered to 
go to London in person if called upon) that the English nation was 
in his opinion so well disposed to the Hanoverian succession that 
there was no need of pamphlets or of men of talent to push the 
affair. The speech from the throne and an address echoing its 
recommendations were followed by the debates on the act of 
settlement, in which the electress Sophia duchess dowager of 
Hanover and her issue were named in the succession after Anne, 
her issue and that of William. If there had been any fear of an 
attempt to include the prince of Denmark,' or of any sinister 
ambitious project on the part of Marlborough, it had come to 
nothing; on the other hand the electress had not mixed herself up 
in the intrigue to which some of the whigs were probably not 
disinclined for excluding the princess Anne. Sophia’s conduct 
appears to me to have been throughout thoroughly judicious, and 
perhaps more so than it would have been had she allowed Leibniz 
altogether to direct it. But while Klopp’s view is quite untenable, 
that she withstood as long as possible the unwelcome necessity of 
securing the inheritance of a throne to which she believed her 
kinsman James Edward to have a just claim, Meinardus surely 
goes too far in the contrary direction. He regards her as having 
energetically defended her rights up to the time when policy and the 
conditions of things in England imposed upon her a certain reserve 
till at last she enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing both king and 
parliament sue for her assent.? 

On 14 August 1701 the earl of Macclesfield arrived in Hanover, 
in order formally to notify to the electress Sophia the nomination 
of herself and her descendants in the act of settlement, of which 
he presented her with a splendidly illuminated copy, still to be seen 
and admired in the Hanover archives. Macclesfield, himself one of 
the peers whom she had asked to support her claims in the critical 
days of the English revolution, was accompanied by three other 
whig lords, Say and Sele, Mohun, and Tunbridge, the second-named 
taking care, as we are expressly informed, to be on his very best 
behaviour. In the suite was the ingenious Mr. Toland, with his 
eyes wide open, and in his pocket, according to Luttrell, ‘ a treatise 
lately wrote in relation to the succession, intituled, ‘‘ Anglia Libera,” 
or the limitation and succession of the crown explained and asserted,’ 


1 Correspondance, ii. 246. 

* I agree with Meinardus that the memorial by Fraiser translated by Leibniz 
4Corresp. ii.) has but a very slight connexion with the succession question, and I 
thave therefore made no referenée to it. See his excursus, pp. 97 seqq. 
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for presentation to the electress. With them was also ‘ Mr. King 
the herald,’ who brought the garter for the elector, and Dr. Sandys, 
the ambassador’s chaplain, who read the common prayers of the 
Church of England before the electress in her antechamber. ; 
She made the Responses, and performed the Ceremonys as punctually 
as if she had been us’d to it all her Life; for she ever had our Liturgy by 
her, tho I believe this was the first time that it was publicly read at. 
Hanover, for which reason many assisted there who understood not a little 
of it. Her Royal Highness approves it highly, tho she has not set it up 
in her own Chappel (as some uneasy Spirits wou’d have her) lest she 
shou’d seem to intimat, as she said, that she was before of a different. 
Religion, when ’tis but the National Establishment of England. 


These and other details may be read in Toland’s ‘ Account of the 
Courts of Prussia and Hanover,’ which he published after his return. 
He had a special purpose in recounting the honours which he had 
enjoyed at Hanover and Herrenhausen, including conversations 
with the electress, in one of which she had declared that ‘she was. 
afraid the Nation had already repented their Choice of an old 
Woman, but that she hop’d none of her Posterity wou’d give them 
any Reasons to grow weary of their Dominion.’ For there was a 
cruel report abroad that he had not contrived to give unmixed 
satisfaction at the Hanoverian court, and that in point of fact he 
had been sent away from it. This he indignantly denied ; but it is. 
not the less certain that though the electress had been amused by 
his vivacious talk, his wish to pose as the literary champion of the 
protestant succession had met with scant encouragement. Perhaps 
Leibniz was, for so great a man, just a little jealous of Toland ; but 
in truth the house of Hanover now stood in no need of any such 
championship, and least of all from a person so much detested by 
whole classes of Englishmen as the author of ‘Christianity not 
Mysterious.’ Hardly had Toland returned to England, when (early 
in 1702) he published a treatise arguing in favour of the electress. 
dowager and the electoral prince being invited over to England—a. 
very superfluous piece of service, inasmuch as the king had already 
promised to send such an invitation. The electress was much 
annoyed by this publication, and when in 1702 Toland, for urgent. 
reasons of his own, again left England for Germany, he did not. 
honour the court of Hanover with a visit. (He contrived, however, 
to reappear there in 1707.) Free in speech and conversation as. 
the electress was, it was by no means only consideration for high 
church feelings in England which disinclined her to see him again 
at her court. She was well pleased to hear that a bridle had been 
put upon his paradoxes at Berlin; his tongue, she told Leibniz, 
made him hated everywhere: je ne voy ny morale ny politique @ 
parler comme il fait... His account of the court of Hanover is, 


1 Correspondance, ii. 381. 
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however, valuable as giving an interesting though no doubt rather 
rose-coloured picture of the electress Sophia and her surroundings 
at a time which may be described as that of the climax of her 
fortunes. 


Il. 


After, in 1701, the pledge of the royal word and the national 
will had been placed in the hands of the electress Sophia, thirteen 
long years of expectancy awaited her which might well have made a 
less stout heart grow faint; or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that a nature less happily balanced, and less inured by 
experience both inherited and personal to the necessity of patience 
and resignation, might have fallen into mistake upon mistake, and 
thus have courted failure. Sophia, prudently following prudent 
counsels, did nothing to affront the approach of success. To 
suppose, however, that either her policy or that of her house after 
it had been included in the succession was one of masterly in- 
activity, would be almost as contrary to fact as the converse 
assumption that she was either before or after 1701 possessed by 
an absorbing desire to find herself seated on the English throne. 
The former supposition is confuted by the single circumstance, 
noted by Pauli,' that by way of furnishing the necessary means in 
the event of a sudden crisis a sum of not less than 300,000 dollars 
was placed in the hands of the Hanoverian resident in London, 
and that this sum was taken from the Calenberg exchequer by a 
process so silent that the committee of the estates contrived to keep 
the secret of the purpose of this expenditure for not less than 
seventy years. The other assumption will, I am convinced, seem 
untenable to any one who has carefully studied Sophia’s political 
biography. 

The festivities at Hanover, where medals were supererogatively 
distributed recalling the descent of Sophia from Matilda daughter 
of King Henry II and wife of Henry the Lion, were hardly at an 
end, when William III had a meeting at the Loo with his old 
friend George William of Celle. The duke was accompanied by 
his grandson, the electoral prince of Hanover, whom, according to 
Toland, the king received like a son. William III here promised 
that he would in the coming spring invite the electress dowager 
and the electoral prince over to England, and use his influence to 
obtain an annual income for her from parliament. It was a verbal 
promise only, but she seems to have trusted in its fulfilment not 
only during the remainder of William’s reign, but for a few months 


1 U. s. 345. 
? The uses and dangers of such committees may be studied in the German 
political history of the 18th century, notably in the case of the duchy of Wiirtemberg. 
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afterwards. But the events which filled the few months left to 
him allowed no time for executing it. The object of William’s 
visit to Holland had been the conclusion of the grand alliance. 
Nine days after it had become an accomplished fact James II died, 
and by recognising his son as king of England Lewis XIV identified 
himself with the Stuart cause. A clause in the instrument of the 
alliance bound the contracting powers not to conclude peace with 
France till the king of England should have received satisfaction 
for the grave insult involved in the recognition of the pretender ; 
in other words, the war of the Spanish succession had been consti- 
tuted a war of the English succession also. Inasmuch as the first 
public suggestion of such a clause had been made, in January 1702, 
by Edward Seymour, a prominent tory M.P., it is difficult to sup- 
pose the inspiration to have come from Hanover, though certainly 
Leibniz had expressed a wish for such a stipulation in a letter to the 
electress written as early as 19 November 1701.' The recognition of 
the pretender had had a more immediate effect in his attainder and 
in the abjuration act; the former measure had been feared before- 
hand by Sophia, who had expressed her feelings in a letter ? which it 
would be easy to call ‘ Jacobite ;’ but why should she have refused 
her sympathy to her unlucky kinsman, or why should she have 
afterwards denied herself a woman’s privilege of laughing at the 
logical conclusion that James Edward had made himself guilty of 
high treason by assuming the arms and style of king of England ? 
By the death of William III and the accession of Queen Anne 
the prospects of the house of Hanover, which the act of settlement 
seemed to have assured, were once more clouded over. Queen 
Anne indeed at once sent to the electress, by Schiitz, an assurance 
that her sentiments towards the house of Hanover were the same 
as those of her predecessor, and a few days afterwards repeated the 
message in writing. Orders were given to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to insert the name of the princess Sophia in the liturgy. 
Before long Lord Winchilsea was sent to Hanover’ to return the 
compliments brought thence by Count Platen. But the electress, 
long accustomed to disappointment, was very far from sanguine, 
and Leibniz soon fell into despondency. She told her favourite 
niece, the Raugravine Louisa, that, notwithstanding the compli- 
ments which had passed, whether she was still wanted in England 
time would show (zal de tyd leeren). Nor was her instinct incorrect. 
Neither she nor any of the members of her house had been on un- 
friendly terms with Anne, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the latter imputed to them any share in the wild scheme for ousting 


? Correspondance, ii. 311. 2 Tb. 289. 
* * Le bel esprit’ Mr. Addison, who came in Lord Winchilsea’s company, rather 


disappointed the electress by his silent manner. As a rule she liked her lions 
to roar. 
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her from the succession. Nor is it probable that the queen, at this 
time at all events, had in mind the interests of her half-brother, 
the pretender. But her nature was narrow, and therefore full of 
jealousies and suspicions, and the favourites who directed her 
counsels had no present interest in furthering the chances of the 
house of Hanover. Accordingly, while Queen Anne from the first 
professed to favour the succession of that house, her goodwill 
towards it was shown both fitfully and grudgingly; and above all 
she would never hear of fulfilling the promise of William III, and 
inviting to England the electress dowager and the electoral prince. 
This plan, as Klopp rightly says, became a stumbling-block for 
Anne’s government; for while it was a constant irritant to the 
queen, its existence was useful to the house of Hanover, which could 
at any time apply this test when desirous of estimating the value of 
friendly professions. As to the revenue formerly promised to 
Sophia, any expectations on that score were soon set at rest when 
the queen patriotically pleased herself by consecrating the surplus 
of the large revenues settled upon her to the public needs. Not 
even the title of hereditary princess of Great Britain which the 
electress had thought she might assume was allowed her; for the 
rest, it certainly was not an English title. Other signs showed how 
uncertain the weather had become at the English court. Cresset 
watched the electress in a suspicious manner, which she notices with 
her usual cool insouciance ; and Stepney soon left off corresponding 
with Herrenhausen in order not to give offence at Windsor. The 
Hanoverian court was, however, full of Englishmen—and Scotch- 
men—anxious to offer advice and to urge forward the fortunes of 
the electoral house, or at all events their own; and the electress 
had to emphasise her readiness to trust to the queen. Things con- 
tinued very much in this stagnant and unsatisfactory state for the 
first three years, or thereabouts, of the new reign. But even in 
this period it is clear that the electress, though, according to her 
wont, abstaining from restless manceuvring, was not unmindful of 
the future. On 4 June 1703 she signed three powers for Schiitz, 
the Hanoverian minister in London, authorising him in the event 
of the queen’s death to claim the throne in her name; and she 
kept up a correspondence with friends in England, both directly and 
through Leibniz. Leibniz himself was as indefatigable as ever. 
But the great schemes which (like Bacon) he loved to launch 
anonymously upon the world were not always of a nature to com- 
mend themselves to Queen Anne and her great general. Indeed, I 
venture to doubt whether Leibniz had any accurate knowledge of 
English affairs; thus about this very time the electress is found 
contradicting his news as toa proposal about marrying the electoral 
prince to one of Marlborough’s daughters by reminding him that the 
great man had no more daughters in the market. Marlborough 
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had, however, gained the goodwill of the elector by commending 
the services of the Hanoverian troops at Blenheim and elsewhere, 
and on a visit to Hanover had completely won the heart of the 
electress by his manners, which she thought more polite than those 
of Lord Strafford (then Lord Raby), in whom she afterwards 
placed so much confidence. Je n’ay jamais veu un homme plus 
aisé, plus civil, ny plus obligeant, estant aussi bon courtisan que bon 
capitaine. 

The year 1705 marks an epoch in the history of the English 
succession question, as it does in the personal life of the electress 
Sophia. Early in the year she experienced so terrible a shock from 
the news of the death of her beloved daughter the queen of Prussia, 
that serious fears were entertained for her own life; and it is quite 
possible that the affliction brought upon her by this event made her 
more indifferent to the dim prospect before her. Later in 1705 the 
old duke of Celle’s days came to an end, and at last the cherished 
hope of Ernest Augustus was fulfilled, and all the possessions of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg line were united under the rule of a single 
prince. About the same time a long-standing quarrel with the 
elder (Wolfenbiuttel) branch of the house of Brunswick was brought 
to a close; and the house of Hanover stood stronger than ever 
before the world. No time could have been more favourable for 
taking up the question of the English succession with renewed 
vigour. Such a course was, moreover, facilitated by the circum- 
stance that the late duke of Celle’s prime minister, Bernstorff, a 
statesman of proved ability, now passed into the Hanoverian service, 
bringing with him Robethon, a French refugee who had formerly 
been private secretary to William III, and whose influence over 
Bernstorff was afterwards said to be unbounded. By him, as 
already observed, were drafted all, or virtually all, the letters sent 
to England by the electoral family, from the time of his entrance 
into their service till that of the arrival of GeorgeI in England.' All 
the more important documents also passed through the hands of 
Bothmar, who represented the Hanoverian government at the 
Hague, the real centre of the diplomatic life of Europe, till 1710, 
when he was moved to London. These arrangements might seem 
to imply that from 1705 the conduct of the succession question was 
more and more taken out of Sophia’s hands. Yet, strangely 
enough, at no previous time had her name been bandied about 
between the factions in England as it was now and during the re- 
mainder of her life. To the close of the year 1705 belongs that 
strange episode in the party history of Queen Anne’s reign, the 


' As to Robethon see Pauli, w. s., 349 note; cf. Memoirs of Ker of Kersland, i. 95; 
Macpherson’s Original Papers, i. 618-9 ; Klopp’s Introduction to Correspondanee, iii. 
48. Schulenburg called him ‘un méchant coguin.’ George I made him a baronet. 
Sophia appears to have disliked Bernstorff. 
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attempt of a section among the tories to bring the electress Sophia 
over to England. 

Hitherto the electress and her family in general had wisely re- 
frained from identifying their interests with either of the two great 
English factions. No doubt it was the whigs who had most 
warmly supported the insertion of her name in the act of settle- 
ment; the embassy which had brought a copy of that act to 
Hanover had been composed of whigs; and writing to Leibniz at 
the end of 1701, seemingly with reference to the approaching 
English elections, Sophia lets slip the phrase: le parti des whigs 
qui est le nostre.! But already in the next year, when much vexed 
by the assiduities of Toland and that other grand facheux, Sir 
Peter Fraiser, she confided to her favourite correspondent her 
resolution not to mix herself up with the manceuvres of the presby- 
terians and whigs, adding: aussi, les whigs que jay veus icy, ne 
m’ont guére charmée. And again in 1703 she forbade Baron 
Brauns from answering one of Toland’s long diatribes against the 
tories by more than a simple acknowledgment. In this certainly 
not ‘ Jacobite’ letter she maintained that there was no fear of the 
tories supporting the pretender: Les gens qui ont du bien ne rap- 
pelleront jamais le prince de Galles. Il n’y a que des Catholiques et 
des pauvres qui veulent faire fortune qui sont pour luy. Je trouve 
autant @honnétes gens parmy les tories qu’autre part.2 While, then, 
she had adhered to the principle of giving herself into the hands 
of neither party, there was no reason why the tories should 
not think her as likely to listen to their charming—if she saw 
her interest in doing so—as to that of their opponents. Indeed, 
when at the end of 1704 it had become known through Marlborough 
that the electress would be pleased to be invited to the court in 
London, the notion seems to have been seized upon by both 
parties; the whigs, however, thinking rather of the electoral 
princ>, and the tories of the electress.* Partly to ingratiate them- 
selves with her, partly to spite the queen, Rochester and the mal- 
content high-flyers resolved to force the hands of both. Hence 
Lord Haversham’s motion for an address urging that the electress 
should as heiress to the crown be invited to take up her residence 
in England. The whig leaders, who were obliged to oppose the 
motion, astutely perceived that advantage might be taken of the 
queen’s annoyance with the tories to obtain her assent to certain 
measures which would furnish real safeguards for the protestant 
succession. After, therefore, Haversham’s motion had been thrown 
out in the lords, while in the commons a letter of the tory Sir 


? Correspondance, ii. 294. 2 Ib. iii. 25-6. 

3 I pass by as untrustworthy Burnet’s explanation of the letter written about this 
time by Sophia to the archbishop of Canterbury (Own Time, v. 239). Burnet was 
naturally highly indignant at the attempt of the tories to ‘dish’ the whigs. 
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Rowland Gwynne, really written by Leibniz, supporting the scheme, 
had been voted libellous, the regency and naturalisation bills were 
passed ; whereupon the whig leader, Halifax, proceeded to Hanover 
in solemn embassy to present them to the electress Sophia, now 
the first subject of the English crown. He was also the bearer of 
a garter for the electoral prince, on whom, moreover, Queen Anne 
now bestowed the title of duke of Cambridge. Not long afterwards 
(18 June) the electress, in accordance with one of the provisions of 
the act of regency, named several persons to act together with 
the great officers of state as lords justices in the event of the 
demise of the sovereign during the absence from England of her 
destined successor.! This satisfactory result must largely be at- 
tributed to the discretion of the conduct of the electress herself, 
who, according to Leibniz, had remained perfectly neutral towards 
Haversham’s proposal, but had written to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to express her perfect confidence in the judgment of the 
queen. On the rejection of the motion she informed Burnet with 
much dignity that, should it prove to be in the interest of state and 
religion, she would come to England if summoned, provided she 
were created princess of Wales, but at the same time expressed to 
Marlborough and Sunderland her conviction that her intentions 
had been so misrepresented to the queen that her coming to Eng- 
land now would be superfluous. Leibniz had acted on his own 
responsibility, and without her knowledge, in writing the letter, 
which was condemned by the house of commons and which she 
disavowed.? She showed not the least disposition to encourage the 
whigs, and though she made Halifax a handsome present of gold 
plate, was not at all overcome by the honour of his embassy. 
Sophia, who was never to mount a royal throne, displayed far 
more capacity for constitutional sovereignty than Queen Anne, and 
contrived to remain on fair terms with the whigs without express- 
ing a disapproval of the action of the tories, which at this time 
was probably far from her sentiments. Overtures from politicians 
so unsafe as Buckingham, who about this time wrote to the elec- 
tress in the hope of engaging her in intrigues with a faction among 
the tories, she could with impunity neglect. 

At present the real difficulty lay in Queen Anne herself. More 
especially after the publication of Sir Rowland Gwynne’s letter she 
thought that explanations were due to her from the electress, who in 


1 Schaumann mentions a tradition that when after the death of Sophia her son 
the elector had to substitute his nominations for hers, and the original document was 
accordingly asked for in London, it was found to have been broken open. It was also 
said that after much disputing with her ministers Queen Anne, in order to cut the 
matter short, took the blame upon herself. Sophia’s nominations had included the 
name of Marlborough, which, as is well known, was, much to the duke’s chagrin, 
omitted by the elector from his list. 

2 See Macpherson, Original Papers, ii. 30. 
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truth had none to give. Marlborough, who had been entrusted with 
a letter from the queen to the electress written in this sense, was 
wise enough to venture not to deliver it, holding instead conciliatory 
language at Hanover, and advising Sophia and George Lewis to 
declare themselves absolute strangers to the obnoxious manifesto. 
But the electress was on her side becoming much annoyed by the 
cold and suspicious conduct of Queen Anne in everything relating 
to the succession. She complained repeatedly that from England 
nothing came but titles and compliments, and vowed that she 
would not be made to pay for more special envoys from the court 
of St. James’s; for transmitting honours that cost nothing, Mr. 
Howe, the resident English minister, was the very man.! When 
Leibniz sent her news as to the prospects of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, she rather sharply replied that she had no wish 
to discuss the affairs of either: comme je n’en tire rien, je n'y suis 
point intéressée. But she may not have felt altogether as indif- 
ferent as she pretended to be; for a clause in the act definitively 
settled the Scottish succession upon her and her descendants.? 
Rather she feared a secret sympathy on Queen Anne’s part with the 
pretender ; for we have the statement of the duchess of Orleans to 
the effect that her aunt ‘believed that the queen secretly desired 
the accession to the throne of her brother, and would some day 
bestow the crown upon him.’ It does not follow from this that the 
electress Sophia herself wished that this might be the end. Klopp’s 
story that in 1714 King George I requested the duchess of Orleans 
to destroy all her letters from the electress in which mention was 
made of the house of Stuart may be true, and his surmise that 
Elizabeth Charlotte acted on this advice correct. And he has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a letter from Sophia, dated 21 March 1708, 
in which, after mentioning that ‘ the prince of Wales’ was at Dun- 
kirk, she exclaims: Qui sait si Dieu weélevera celui qui souffre si 
innocemment ? But George I was a prince who had a strong dislike 
to the preservation of superfluous writing; and his mother was not 
a woman ruled by sentiment. Though at this period she certainly 
returned Queen Anne coolness for coolness, and though at times 


' Mr. Howe died 22 Sept. 1709. His wife was an illegitimate daughter of 
Prince Rupert, and hence by blood a niece of the electress Sophia. He was at this 
time placed in a most awkward position by the refusal of the elector, whose temper 
was worse than his mother’s, to allow the electoral prince to give a public audience 
for receiving the announcement of his new ducal title. 

2 The earlier history of the Scottish succession question in Queen Anne’s reign 
is curious, but cannot be discussed here. The party in Scotland favourable to the 
Hanoverian succession maintained an agent of their own in the Netherlands named 
Ridpath, who in 1712 or early in 1713 was anxious to start a national association in 
Scotland for keeping off the Stuart and insuring the Hanoverian succession, and this 
Robethon warmly approved. But as a pupil of William III he could not assent to 
Ridpath’s other proposal—a repeal of the union. See Pauli’s account, w.s. 382, taken 
from Robethon’s private correspondence. 
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she may almost have seemed to herself indifferent as to a future 
which she could not control, she took no false step, and neither by 
her conduct to the queen, nor by that to the great English parties, 
jeopardised the ultimate success of her claims. The supposed 
apathy of her whole house is, moreover, not easily reconcilable with 
the fact mentioned by Schaumann, that a draft still exists at Han- 
over of a treaty by which the states-general were to guarantee the 
Hanoverian succession (as they afterwards actually did in the 
barrier treaty). When in 1708 the whigs were fully established 
in power, and when the death of Prince George of Denmark and 
Queen Anne’s refusal to remarry had removed the last chance of issue 
from the reigning sovereign, the Hanoverian prospects as it were 
naturally grew bright again. 

Yet, after the great crisis of 1710 was over, and the wheel of 
fortune had once more brought the tories uppermost, neither the 
electress nor Leibniz regarded the change with fear or even with 
disfavour. Leibniz, whose political influence at home had certainly 
not increased of late, and whose prolonged absence at Vienna had 
annoyed the elector, was gratified by the marked politeness of his 
correspondent Dr. Hutton, an adherent of the now mighty Harley. 
In the autumn, a more significant proof was given both of the 
degree in which Queen Anne had the interests of her tory friends 
at heart, and of her disposition to keep on friendly terms with 
the Hanoverian family now that she was at last beginning to have 
her own way at home. In the autumn of 1710 Earl Rivers appeared 
in Hanover, charged by the queen with the task of explaining 
whatever might seem to need explanation in connexion with the 
recent change of ministry. He gave great satisfaction, even to the 
elector. True, the London rumour, that he was instructed to offer 
to George Lewis the chief command after it had been taken away 
from Marlborough, proved delusive, and Robethon had wasted his 
gifts of style in drafting a letter of refusal. Still, Rivers brought 
assurances that the war would be vigorously carried on; and there 
was, therefore, no reason why the house of Hanover should turn a 
deaf ear to the blandishments of the polite and reasonable tories. 
Leibniz was delighted to be able to prove, what with a little trouble 
it is usually possible to prove in politics, the perfect consistency of 
the course pursued by the house he served. But the real conduct 
of affairs was in different hands. In January 1711 H. C. von 
Bothmar arrived as envoy extraordinary at the court of St. James’s, 
a politician whose ability is proved by the evidence of his own de- 
spatches to have been of an uncommon order, and perhaps not 
second to that of Bernstorff himself, who co-operated with him from 
the other end of the line. He steered with remarkable skill between 
the dangerous attractions of the two parties in a time of violent 
excitement, when neither was willing to give a point to the other, 
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and both were accordingly sedulous in assuring him of their good- 
will to the Hanoverian succession. His efforts on behalf of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war must be passed by here; they in- 
volved an advocacy of Marlborough, who was politically in extremis.' 
Among his troubles was a renewal of the proposal to invite over 
the electress and the electoral prince, if not the elector himself, 
which would, as he foresaw, only have the effect of uniting the 
followers of Harley with the extreme wing of the tory party in 
resisting a measure so distasteful to the queen. As the elector 
himself was determined not to consent to such a step unless assured 
of her approval, and as on the representations of Bothmar, Somers, 
Sunderland, and Godolphin agreed not to move in the matter with- 
out the elector’s assent, a blunder was avoided which might have 
been even more disastrous to the prospects of the Hanoverian 
succession than that actually committed a few years later. In 1710 
and 1711 the air was full of floating devices for making possible, at 
the eleventh hour, the succession of the pretender, and of rumours 
as to a gradual transformation of the ministry into a Jacobite 
committee. Though Leibniz was no doubt right in saying that the 
question of inviting over to England, or granting an income to, one 
or more members of the electoral family, was the touchstone of the 
real intentions of the English government, and though this may, as 
he asserts, have also been the opinion of the elector, yet it would 
have been utter indiscretion for George Lewis and his mother to 
make this known in England. Thus, when in the autumn of 1711 
Lord Rivers appeared at Hanover for the second time, the letter 
which he brought from Queen Anne, and his assurances of her care 
for the interests of the electoral family, were received by Sophia 
with adequate expressions of gratitude. It is true that Rivers was 
unsuccessful in the principal object of his mission, which was to 
obtain the elector’s approval of the English overtures of peace to 
France. George Lewis, surely much to his credit, firmly took his 
stand upon the principles of the grand alliance, at the risk of his 
conduct being interpreted in England as dictated by a desire to 
please the whigs. Such seems to have been the case; and early in 
1712 we find Strafford in his correspondence with the electress 
Sophia blaming her for taking up the whigs when the tories were 
her true friends.? That, on the other hand, the whigs were not 
slow to seize the opportunity of identifying their party with the 
electoral family, is clear from the act of precedence, which gave 
the new duke of Cambridge precedence over all other peers, and 


' According to Schaumann, Marlborough (at some unspecified date, perhaps on his 
conciliatory visit in 1705) proffered at Hanover a loan of 20,000/. in return for a blank 
commission which was signed by the electress Sophia, and which conferred on him the 


supreme command of the military and naval forces of Great Britain after the death of 
Queen Anne. 


2 Macpherson, Original Papers, ii. 348. 
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which was moved by the duke of Devonshire. Meanwhile the court 
of Hanover had wisely determined, while maintaining its own 
principles, to look after its own interests in the peace negotiations, 
and its ablest diplomatist, Bothmar, was sent back to the Nether- 
lands for the purpose. In December 1712 privy councillor Thomas 
von Grote, a member of a family distinguished in the Hanoverian 
service, arrived in London, nominally to return thanks for the act 
of precedence.' His instructions, drawn up by Robethon in the 
name of the electress Sophia, illustrate the last stage but one of 
the history of the succession question in which she plays a part. 
He was to be polite to all, and though he might privately take 
counsel with the old friends of the house of Hanover, Marlborough, 
Halifax, Townshend, &c., yet he was not to consult them openly or 
frequently, and was to avoid visiting Sunderland. He was to give 
no umbrage to the queen’s ministers, and above all to the queen 
herself, whom he was to assure that she was at Hanover regarded 
as the firmest support of the protestant succession. He was to 
make friends with the clergy, to reassure their minds, and to point 
out to ces messiewrs (possibly, the Calvinist Robethon enjoyed this 
instruction) that the ecclesiastical system of the German protestants 
was virtually an episcopal one.? As to the delicate question of the 
removal of the electress or a member of her family, he was to treat 
it as if this event might any day come to pass, and press for a 
promise on the part of the queen that an establishment—perhaps 
Somerset house—with the necessary revenue should be as soon as 
convenient (not necessarily at once) proposed to parliament for the 
purpose. At Hanover and elsewhere, however, some ardent spirits 
were not content with so cautious a method of procedure. The 
peace negotiations at Utrecht, where Bothmar was, with Strafford’s 
aid, obtaining a real security for the Hanoverian succession, were 
not yet over; and in September 1712 the indefatigable Leibniz is 
found submitting to the electress a scheme concocted by some busy- 
bodies in London (the Hanoverian agent Brandhagen and Roger 
Acherley, an English lawyer) for making the demand for an esta- 
blishment in England a condition of the peace of Utrecht. In 
answer Sophia reminds Leibniz of the former efforts of the tories 
to bring her over to England, and their frustration ; but declares the 
project mentioned by him to be impracticable, for the tories would 
not now take her into their confidence, and they even made diffi- 
culties about the states-general guaranteeing the English succession.* 
Aussi je suis si vieille que je parle von Gespenstern comme vous dites. 


! He died in London in the following February. 

2 Pauli, w.s., 381. For the rest of these instructions see Schaumann, 70-72. 

3 By the second barrier treaty the states-general were only bound to maintain 
the succession when called upon by the queen to do so. Grote in vain protested 
against this modification of the first barrier treaty. 
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But while she objects to the methods proposed, she is in good heart 
about the matter at issue. Si j’estois plus jeune, she adds, le 
royaume d’ Angleterre ne me manqueroit pas.' And though the idea 
of pressing a ‘real establishment for the protestant succession’ in 
the negotiations at Utrecht was left aside, a considerable correspon- 
dence had taken place on the subject, and Thomas Harley was, on 
one of his visits to Hanover, requested by the electress herself to 
represent to the English ministry how desirable such an establish- 
ment would be. 

The peace of Utrecht, when at last concluded, contained a 
recognition of the Hanoverian succession in Great Britain. Both- 
mar’s efforts had secured a most important gain ; for the succession 
was now guaranteed by the European powers at large. Yet the tone 
which prevailed at court and in government circles in London ill 
agreed with this result. Grote found himself coolly received by 
ministers and their friends, who were evidently anxious to avoid the 
topic of the succession whenever he tried to approach it. In a 
lengthy despatch ? which he sent home in February 1713—shortly 
before his death—he drew a darker picture of the political prospect 
than had as yet reached Hanover. He considered that, in spite. of 
the generalities in which he shrouded himself towards the electoral 
government, Oxford had gradually gone over to the Jacobites in 
order to please the queen, while Bolingbroke he regarded as an open 
Jacobite himself. He thought that as to the pretender there was 
reason for fearing the worst, and had heard that the queen had ex- 
pressed a wish to see the pretender in England after the conclusion of 
the peace, while the question of inviting over a member of the electoral 
family had been indefinitely postponed. And yet the queen and the 
lord treasurer continued their assurances of friendship and goodwill 
at Hanover ; when on 17 March Thomas Harley presented a memo- 
randum declaring her majesty to be prepared to favour everything 
relating to the Hanoverian succession. It was hereupon determined 
at Hanover to formulate certain demands to be presented to the 
queen’s government by Schiitz (the younger), Grote’s successor. In 
these it was asked that the expulsion of the pretender from France 
should be formally demanded by Great Britain, that some consider- 
able arrears due for services of the Hanoverian troops should be 
paid up; and that the removal of a member of the electoral family 
to England should be actually brought about, and a residence and 
revenues there be assigned to the electress dowager as heiress to the 
crown.* The motive which induced the electoral government at last 
to speak so clearly was no doubt the fears to which the attitude of 
Queen Anne had at last begun to give rise. While formerly it had 
seemed unwise to irritate her, a policy of inaction might now throw 
everything into the hands of the counsellors by whom she was sur- 

' Correspondance, iii. 360. 2 See Schaumann, 75. 3 Ib. 78-9. 
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rounded, and lead to a belief that the house of Hanover was abandon- 
ing its own cause. 

When in April 1713 Queen Anne opened the prorogued parlia- 
ment, the amicable phrases of her speech evoked no very warm 
gratitude at Hanover. Sophia indeed wrote to Strafford begging him 
to thank the queen, and adding that as she had no expectation of ever 
ascending the throne herself, she hoped that her majesty would 
entertain no aversion to her on that score. But on the whole 
Leibniz’s epigram not inaptly summed up the situation— 


‘ Hannoverana domus magné me gaudet amici,’ 
Anna refert ; tacita est Hannoverana domus. 


And in point of fact the speech with which in the following July, on 
the eve of a general election, Anne closed the session, omitted the 
usual announcement of the queen’s readiness to support the protes- 
tant succession. While the fertile imagination of Leibniz was still 
devising new schemes for insuring the desired end, the elector, 
who had now taken up his position, maintained it in defiance of the 
queen’s manifest invitation, declaring himself unsatisfied with the 
guarantees hitherto received, protesting that he would pay nothing 
for elections, pamphlets, or newspapers, and would not allow the 
electoral prince to proceed to England. Yet, to the amusement of 
Sophia, her court continued to attract not a few Englishmen desirous 
of being found at the decisive moment in the quarter of the rising 
sun. But she thought that they were reckoning without their host 
in hoping to strew palms before her on her entrance into London, 
for she feared that she could not contrive to live as long as Queen 
Anne, so as to prove to them her gratitude. And yet when in the 
last days of the year the queen’s illness raised the prevailing agita- 
tion to a still higher pitch, it seemed as if, notwithstanding what 
Sophia called her ‘incurable malady ’ of having passed her eighty- 
fourth year, her prophecy would prove wrong. Strafford, who was 
always attempting to persuade her that the tories were her friends, 
and that there was nota Jacobite left among them, assured her that 
what he had observed during the queen’s illness had convinced him 
of the strength of popular opinion in favour of the protestant succes- 
sion.' And Steinghens, the elector palatine’s minister in London, 
who was on a footing of intimacy with Oxford, declared to his cor- 
respondent General Schulenburg, that had Queen Anne died the 
princess Sophia would have been proclaimed on the same day.’ 
Assurances of devotion poured in from all sides: in February, 
Secretary Bromley laid himself at her feet ; and Archbishop Dawes 
entreated attention to his own humble endeavours and the faith- 


' Macpherson, Original Papers, ii. 568-9. 
? The interesting correspondence between Schulenburg and Steinghens is printed 
by Klopp as an appendix to the third volume of the Correspondance. 
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fulness and zeal of the whole body of the clergy.' Yet even now 
there was no disposition at Hanover to do anything rash. The elect- 
ress, it must be remembered, was by this time very aged ; and we 
may well believe not only that she had lost faith in English political 
parties (she had grown, she told Strafford, to dislike the very names 
whig and tory), but that she was indisposed, as most people at the 
age of eighty-four are, to run great personal risks. She gave Schu- 
lenburg to understand that she would never go to England without 
her son the elector; and he was unlikely to take his departure 
thither prematurely. Yet their conduct was far removed from a 
listless indifference ; and the very last letter to Leibniz preserved 
from her hand, and dated 20 May, 1714, shows the electress taking 
a step which Queen Anne chose to treat as presumptuous. 

In April 1714, Thomas Harley had arrived at Hanover, about 
the time when his kinsman Oxford was professing not only his own 
devotion, but that of Lady Masham, to the Hanoverian succession, 
and declaring himself convinced that the queen was for it, but 
deprecating the establishment of a second court in England.” 
Thomas Harley’s special commission was, as we learn from Sophia 
herself in the above-mentioned letter, to offer her an annuity 
(pension) on the part of the queen; but this she politely declined, 
saying that the revenue she wished for was one granted to her as 
heiress-presumptive by the queen and parliament, in accordance 
with the precedent of the allowance granted to the princess of 
Denmark herself under William III. Either before or after she 
gave this answer, she and the elector (on 7 May) signed a memo- 
randum declaring that the succession could only be held to be really 
guaranteed if an allowance of this description were made to her, 
and if a member of the electoral family (the electoral prince was 
now alone thought of) were called upon to reside in England. In 
the same letter of 20 May she informed Leibniz that she had in- 
structed Schutz to inquire from the lord chancellor (Harcourt) 
whether the electoral prince as duke of Cambridge ought not to 
have a writ to enable him to attend parliament; whereupon Har- 
court had replied that the writ was quite ready, but that it was not 
customary for peers to demand their writs except when on the spot ; 
he would, however, speak on the subject to the queen. Though, 
she continues, the queen and her council were frightened, in the 
end she bade the lord chancellor act according to the law, and he 
therefore sent the writ to Schiitz. Yet afterwards the queen for- 
bade Schiitz the court, and he returned to Hanover, at a loss to 
know in what he had done wrong; while about the same time 
Thomas Harley left Hanover with his whole posse of Englishmen.* 


! Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd series, iv. 268, 271-2. 
2 See his letter to Baron Wassenaar-Duyvenworke, ib. 269-70. 
8 Correspondance, iii. 446-7. 
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The question is still debated as to who was really responsible 
for the demand of the writ, which (according to the expression of a 
contemporary!) was as bad as a bomb thrown amongst the queen 
and her ministers. Klopp argues that there is no proof whatever of 
Schiitz having been ordered by the electress to do more than make 
an inquiry; and he adds that the memoranda of Hoffman, the 
imperial resident in London, make it extremely probable that the 
intention was not actually to demand the writ till the meeting of 
the next parliament. He therefore conjectures that Schutz had 
shown the letter of the electress to some of the whigs, and that it 
was their instigation which made him actually demand the writ. 
Schulenburg had heard an income of 40,000/. talked of for the 
electoral prince when in England, and thought that this prospect 
might have impelled Schutz to immediate action.? But neither is 
it explicable why he should have dared to go so far beyond ‘his in- 
structions, nor is it easy to believe that the electress had been 
thinking only of the next parliament when the present was only 
three months old. On the other hand, it is clear that Schutz acted 
with precipitation. The elector declined to see him on his return 
to Hanover, and told Thomas Harley at his farewell audience that 
Schiitz had never been instructed to demand the writ, and that he 
(the elector) had never intended to send his son to England without 
the queen’s knowledge. But how far he was from being cowed by 
the incident is shown by the fact that on the same occasion he gave 
to Harley the outspoken memorandum of 7 May. As for the 
electress, the tone of her letter to Leibniz is perfectly cool, and as 
usual she expresses a belief that Queen Anne, in spite of her illnesses, 
will outlive her heiress-presumptive, for krakende Wagens gan lang. 
Unfortunately Sophia’s answer to Strafford’s letter entreating her 
to signify her disapproval of Schiitz’s proceedings* seems to be 
lost, though Hoffman reports its contents, which are substantially 
the same as those of the elector’s parting declaration to Thomas 
Harley.‘ The situation may have seemed terrific in London, where 
the queen’s wrath was visibly ablaze, while the commons had 
deferred to vote the payment of the arrears due to the Hanoverian 
troops, and it was thought that an invitation to the pretender 
would follow if the electoral prince were actually sent over. But 
at Hanover there was no intention of taking this critical step 
without the queen’s approval. 

From what has been said it will appear how much exaggeration 
there is in the tradition attributing the death of the electress 
Sophia, which took place 8 June 1714, to the agitation caused by 


1 Roger Acherley. See Kemble, 519, where it is suggested that Acherley was really 
the first person who advised the demand of the writ. 

* Correspondance, iii. 481. ’ Macpherson, Original Papers, ii. 600 seqq. 

* Correspondance, iii., Introduction, 71. 
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a letter addressed to her by Queen Anne in connexion with the 
affair of the writ. Undeniably this letter,’ though not taking so 
severe a form of reprimand as the companion missive to the 
electoral prince, is offensive and even insolent, considering that 
Queen Anne, who had received neither the electress nor her descen- 
dants into the royal family, possessed no formal authority over them. 
Nor was the effect of these missives likely to be assuaged by the 
honeyed protestations of Oxford in a letter to the elector which 
arrived in the same despatch bag. It was not he, but Bolingbroke, 
whom the electoral princess Caroline, a very sharp-witted woman, 
suspected of the authorship of the queen’s letters.2 The old 
electress cannot but have shared this suspicion, which was of a 
nature to make her stand firm against a blow delivered by an all 
but professed adversary. Yet there can be no doubt that the death 
of the electress was very generally connected with, if not directly 
attributed to, the queen’s letters. The very straightforward account 
sent to Marlborough by Molyneux, then on a confidential mission 
to Hanover,’ shows the electress to have been much agitated on 
the evening of the day (Wednesday, 6 June) on which they had 
been delivered to her about noon at Herrenhausen. On the follow- 
ing day, though he was told she was not well, she ordered him to 
‘send copies of the letters to Marlborough; on Friday, 8 June, she 
seemed well, but was still occupied with the subject and ordering 
fresh copies of the letters; she dined with the elector, and in the 
evening was walking in the gardens when rain suddenly fell, and as 
she quickened her speed in order to find shelter she dropped down 
and rapidly passed away. The letter of the countess of Bickeburg 
to the electress’s niece, the Raugravine Louisa,‘ corroborates this 
account, and adds one or two significant touches. On the Wednes- 
day the electress said to the writer: Cette affaire me rendra asseure- 
ment malade—j’y succombrai. Mais, she added, je feray imprimer 
cette gracieuse lettre, pour faire voir a tout le monde que ce n’a pas été 
par ma faute, si mes enfans perdent les trois couronnes. And on the 
Friday, though apparently in her usual strength, she continued to 
talk of English affairs with the electoral princess. And as Caroline . 
herself informed Leibniz on 7 June‘ that the electress and the 
electoral prince intended to send the queen’s letters to England, it 
may be concluded that this hazardous design still further excited 
the old lady.° Though by the outward world she seems nearly to 


' It is printed in Boyer’s Reign of Queen Anne and elsewhere. Schaumann 
blunders astoundingly about the three letters to the electress, the elector, and the 
electoral prince. 

? Correspondance, iii. 452. 3 See Coxe’s Life of Marlborough. 

‘ Fortunately discovered by Klopp in the Degenfeld-Schénburg archives, and 
printed in Correspondance, iii. 457 seqq. 

5 Ib. 453. 

® I agree with Klopp that the execution of this design, which gave so much offence, 
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the last to have been considered as vigorous as ever, she had begun 
to take thought of her health, and was probably aware of the 
tendency towards apoplexy which her faithful friend Leibniz had 
observed in her thirteen years before. On the whole the natural 
conclusion appears to be that the agitation produced in her by the 
queen’s letters, and her own resolution not to sit still under the 
affront, proved too much for a frame enfeebled by old age. Yet 
her epitaph seems to speak the truth when, in full agreement 
with the countess of Biickeburg’s letter (Jamais tl ne s’est vue wne 
mort plus douce, ny plus hewreuse), it describes the death of the 
electress Sophia as having been not less peaceful than sudden. 
Her character lies almost open to us in her private letters, and she 
had, as she told Leibniz in April 1713, made it a principle to keep 
her mind tranquil, and not to allow it to be affected by either 
public or private troubles. As to her death, she had written to him 
a little later,' it would be a finer affair if, according to his wishes, 
her remains were interred at Westminster; ‘ but the truth is that 
my mind, which hitherto has contrived to rule my body, at present 
suggests no such sad thoughts to me, and that the talk about the 
succession annoys me.’ Read in the way in which so many of her 
letters should be read, as half-ironical, this passage attests the 
self-control and self-possession which were on the whole the most 
noteworthy features in the character of this remarkable woman. 
But neither this passage nor anything that remains from her hand, 
so far as I can see, gives the lie to the belief that she was from 
first to last equal to the responsibilities of her position, and not 
less ready, if called upon, than worthy to reign as a queen. 
A. W. Warp. 


was probably due to the Marlboroughs. The elector wisely suppressed the queen’s 
letter to himself which is in Macpherson, ii. 621. 
1 Correspondance, iii. 429. 
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A NOTE ON THE EMPEROR OLYBRIUS. 


In his account of the reigns of Leo I and Zeno and of the last years of 
the Western Empire, Gibbon strangely neglected the chronicler, John 
Malalas. In one place he mentions in a note ‘ Theophanes, Zonaras, and 
Cedrenus’ as our second-hand authorities (for the reigns of Marcian, Leo, 
and Zeno), supplementing the scanty fragments which remain of con- 
temporary authors, to which he might have added the ‘ Chronicon Pas- 
chale,’ quoted by him elsewhere in the same chapter. But he seems to 
have quite forgotten Malalas. This author, whose incomplete history 
breaks off in the reign of Justinian, wrote probably in the ninth century, 
and it is indeed surprising that any one could have supposed him a con- 
temporary of Prokopios or Agathias, for his style, his vocabulary, his 
mode of thought may be all said redolere seculum nonwm. 

But we cannot afford to disregard his statements, though he was a 
ninth-century historian, redolent of its faults, and he has as much or as 
little right to credence as Theophanes. If he places Majorian after 
Anthemius and Olybrius, Theophanes is guilty of the same mistake. 

Now Malalas furnishes us with a curious statement, generally ignored 
by historians, in regard to the relations of Olybrius with the emperor 
Leo. Olybrius, husband of Placidia (daughter of Valentinian), and 
thereby brother-in-law of the wife of Genseric’s son, arrived in Italy 
from Constantinople when Rikimer’s army was besieging Anthemius 
in Rome in the year 472, and was proclaimed emperor by Rikimer. 
He was also supported by Genseric, who had always upheld that he was 
the lawful successor to the throne of the West. The question arises, in 
what relations did Olybrius stand to Leo? On the one hand, Anthemius 
was the chosen nominee of Leo; and is it to be supposed that he would 
have wished to supersede him ? and if he had wished to introduce a new 
element of disturbance into the already boiling vessel of Western politics, 
would he have chosen the friend of Genseric? On the other hand, 
Olybrius came to Italy direct from Constantinople, and we are expressly 
told that he was sent by Leo. Theophanes, the ‘ Paschal Chronicle,’ and 
Paullus Diaconus all agree that Leo sent him to Rome, but Theophanes 
is the only writer who states that Leo proclaimed him Augustus. Theo- 
phanes (ed. Bonn, p. 188) : 7d ryvixatra Adwy 81a tobs ere coverraras év “Popy 
Bop’ Bous ’OAVBprov tov ris TlAaxidias cvlvyov éxréuret TH “Popy cal dvayopeve 
Tovrov avroxparopa. Gibbon says that Olybrius, ‘ with the secret conni- 
vance of the Eastern emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple,’ and adds 
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that ‘the secret connivance of Leo is acknowledged by Theophanes and 
the Paschal Chronicle.’ The latter statement is not true. The passage 
of Theophanes contains no mention of secret connivance, for the open 
acknowledgment (dvayopeve) may have been yielded afterwards by Leo 
without any previous partisanship. The ‘ Paschal Chronicle’ is as far from 
stating any secret connivance ('OAvBpwos reudbeis Ev “Pdyy imd Aéovros 
Baorréws kai Biacbeis id tiv éxeioe “Pwpaiwv xeporovetrar Bacrrevs), though 
such a meaning may, by twisting the Greek construction, be read into 
the words. As I translate them, id A. B. goes with reudbe’s only, not 
with xeporoveirar: he was sent to Rome by Leo, and when he arrived 
‘those of old Rome,’ that is, Rikimer and the army, compelling the senate 
and people to acquiesce, proclaimed him emperor against his will. (BiacGeis 
is curious, and is confirmed by the fact that we nowhere find any mention 
of Olybrius himself as being ambitious for power.) The words of Paullus 
Diaconus are: Inter hac Olibrius a Leone Augusto missus ad wrbem 
evnit, viwoque adhuc Anthemio regiam adeptus est potestatem. 

Thus there is no direct authority for any wish on Leo’s part to crown 
Olybrius, much less for his ‘ secret connivance ;’ and such a supposition 
could only rest on the bad argument—‘ What other reason can we assign 
for Leo’s sending Olybrius to Italy 2?’ On the other hand, the facts that 
Anthemius was Leo’s chosen candidate, his filius, and that Olybrius was 
the friend of his foe Genseric, are a strong counter-argument. But 
we have only to turn to John Malalas (ed. Bonn, p. 373), and we find a 
curious, circumstantial, and probable explanation of Olybrius’ mission. 
‘When the emperor Leo learned that Rikimer had shut up Anthemius 
in Rome, he sent thither the Roman patrician Olybrius, nominally to 
reconcile the emperor Anthemius and Rikimer, his son-in-law, as being 
both Roman senators; and he gave him directions, when he had recon- 
ciled them, to leave Rome and go to the Vandal Genseric, king of Africa, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, as Genseric’s son was married 
to the sister of Olybrius’ wife, Placidia, and to persuade him (Genseric) 
to enter upon friendly relations with himself (Leo). Now Leo really 
supposed that Olybrius was a partisan of Genseric, and attached to his 
interests, and was therefore on his guard, lest, in case Genseric made war 
on him, he (Olybrius) should betray Constantinople to Genseric, to whom 
he stood in relations of affinity, and reign himself in Constantinople. So 
when Olybrius set out for Rome, leaving his wife and daughter behind, 
Leo sent a letter to Anthemius, by a magistrianos, to this effect: ‘‘I put 
to death Aspar and Ardabourios, to prevent any one opposing my com- 
mands ; do you also put to death your son-in-law Rikimer, to prevent 
him from having the upper hand (lit. commanding over your head). I 
send you Olybrius the patrician ; put him also to death, and reign as one 
exercising, not submitting to, authority.” Now Rikimer had posted 
Gothic guards at every gate of Rome and in the harbour, and no one was 
allowed to enter until he was searched. So when Modestus, the magis- 
trianos who had been sent by Leo to the emperor Anthemius, arrived in 
Rome and was searched, the imperial letter was taken from him and 
delivered to Rikimer, and he showed it to Olybrius,’ &c. 

It seems to me that we are justified in accepting as genuine this 
detailed account of a curious piece of scheming, even though it rests 
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on the unsupported authority of Malalas; for it is quite in accordance 
with what we know of the relations of the persons concerned. It is just 
possible that Leo may have afterwards acknowledged Olybrius, but hardly 
likely,! and I feel confident that Theophanes’ dvayopeve is a blunder. In 
the second volume of his ‘ Invaders of Italy,’ Mr. Hodgkin touches on this 
matter, and seems to think that Leo may have supported Placidia’s 
husband, but he does not commit himself. P. 484: ‘ Paullus Diaconus 
makes Leo himself send Olybrius to Rome to wrest the crown from 
Anthemius; but his authority is not good. Perhaps, however, the con- 
curring testimonies of Theophanes and the ‘‘ Paschal Chronicle ’’ may be 
accepted as showing that this was the version of the story at Constanti- 
nople.’. As I have shown, these two authorities concur as to Leo sending 
Olybrius to Italy, but do not hint that the object of the mission was ‘ to 
wrest the crown from Anthemius.’ Mr. Hodgkin, perhaps, took the 
references from Gibbon’s note without verifying them. P. 488, he 
speaks of Olybrius as ‘on good terms with the Eastern Augustus, perhaps 
openly supported by him.’ He was not aware of the passage in Malalas. 

Apart from Malalas’ direct evidence, there is a consideration (in addi- 
tion to those touched upon above) which renders the assumption of Leo’s 
connivance exceedingly improbable: namely, if Leo recognised Olybrius’ 
claims to imperial power in the West, as the husband of Valentinian’s 
daughter Placidia, he would be implicitly recognising the claim of 
Huneric (Genseric’s son), the husband of Valentinian’s other daughter 
Eudokia, to a share in the imperial dominion, a claim put forward by his 
father Genseric ; and he would, to a certain extent, be casting a doubt 
on his own position as legitimate emperor of the East. This fact, com- 


bined with Leo’s hostility to Genseric and his friendship with Anthemius, 
whom he had elevated, would make us indisposed to imagine that Leo 
supported Olybrius; but the passage quoted from John Malalas surely 
justifies us in rejecting the supposition entirely. 


Joun B. Bury. 


PICTS AND CALEDONES IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Asout one century before the settlement of Iceland from the British 
islands, the settlement of these British islands by the Northmen took 
place. The very springhead of this latter exodus was the west coast of 
Norway, the nursery of the finest seamen the world had ever seen ; and to 
this coast the nearest lands westward were the groups of the Orkneys 
and Shetland. It must have been during the last years of Charles the 
Great that the Northmen first began to settle down in these groups. No 
record is left us of this part of the great westward movement, but we may 
fancy that it was a time of much bustle and stir, of active trade and con- 
stant warfare, and no doubt also, at times, of marrying and taking and 
giving in marriage; for these northern archipelagos were no more bare 
and uninhabited then than they had been four hundred years before, when, 
as Claudian tells us, they were stained by the gore of Saxon pirates, who 
attempted unsuccessfully what their cousins the Northmen successfully 


1 John of Antioch merely says that Rikimer made Olybrius emperor; BaciAéa 
7 ov OAUBpiov amodelxvvaw, and éml rhy BaciAclav aviyyayev (Frag. Hist. Gr. iv., p. 617). 
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accomplished. Of what race the natives of these islands were is as yet a 
question, mainly, no doubt, to be solved by the spade. What the pen 
can do to help the spade is but little, for no lettered documents give posi- 
tive evidence, but such clue as I have lit upon I set down here. 

The Northmen call the northern cluster ‘ Healt-land,’ a term formerly 
explained by the fond euhemerism of antiquaries as ‘ Hilt-land,’ a theory 
supported, it was believed, by the popular story in ‘ Landndémabdéc,’ which 
tells naively how a certain ness was named Combness, owing to Queen 
Aud’s comb having been there lost. But such illustration can hardly 
nowadays be accepted as final proof. 

The names of lands used by the Northmen fall into two groups, 
which may be thus represented :— 

a. Eng-land, Scot-land, Ira-land, Dan-more, Rauma-rici, &c. 

B. Green-land, Is-land, &c. 

To these groups belong respectively the national titles— 

a. Englar, Scotar, Irar, Daner, Raumar, &c. 

8. Green-lendingar, Is-lendingar, &c. 
and the corresponding adjectives— 

a. Enscr, Scotscr, Irscr, Danser, Raumscr. 

8. Gren-lenzer, Is-lenzer. 

This distinction rests upon an obvious reason. The names of the upper 
or a group are those whose first element is a national title ; those of the 
lower or 8 group are, on the other hand, drawn from some physical or 
phenomenal fact—for example, the green of the summer herbage of Green- 
land, or the lofty icy glaciers of the south of Iceland. 

The essential difference is well shown in the case of the two lands 
named alike Greenland; in the older, the Grenland of Norway, the 
first element is the name of a folk, the tribe called ‘Grani’ by 
Jordanes, as is shown by the adjective ‘ Grenscr,’ while the other Gron- 
land in America yields the adjectival forms ‘Greenlenzcr’ and ‘Gren- 
lendingr.’ 

So much granted, how stands the case of ‘ Healt-land’ ? Its people are 
called ‘ Healtar,’ an appellation first found in the poems of Arnor, the 
poet of Thorfinn and Rognwald earls of Orkney, who calls Thorfinn 
his patron ‘ Lord of the Healts."' In the Orkney Saga,? in the biography 
of Swerri,’ and in the great Islendinga Saga,‘ the term also appears, a 
Shetlander being denominated ‘ Healtr.”* Lastly, the channel or frith, on 
entering the port of Bergen, is called Healta fiord, for in these Norse days 
the Shetlanders were great mariners, and Bergen was the port they sought. 
‘Healt-land’ is therefore the ‘land of the Healts,’ as ‘ Scotland’ is 
the ‘land of the Scots,’ and the hilt-tale may be discarded. But who 
are the Healts? There is no such tribe in the Scandinavian lands; the 
word therefore originally refers to the native population of ‘ Healt-land,’ 
and a little linguistic investigation may give the key to their nationality. 


1 Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ii. pp. 194-5. 2 Ch. 68, p. 110, Rolls edition. 

3 Ch. 119, in the Vellum, a.m. 227, and Eirspenill. * Sturl. bk. v. ch. 16. 

5 Sturl. 8. bk. iii. ch. 28, and bk. vii. ch. 39. 

6 Only once or twice ‘ Hialtlendingar ’ occurs, just as modern Germans (and from 
them the Danes) now call the English ‘ Englinder’ and the Irish ‘ Irlinder.’ 
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There are two groups of adjectival national epithets to be distinguished 
among those we have called a, and they may be classed thus :-— 

a,. Enser, Scotser, Irser. 

a). Got-n-escr, Sax-n-eser, Frace-n-eser, Soe-n-ser. 

The n-stems of the a, class at once recall the forms Got-ones, 
Sax-ones, Franc-ones, Swe-ones. Moreover, in two or three instances 
where this national , as we may call it, has vanished by the peculiar 
attrition of northern phonetic law, we are guided to its former existence 
by such forms as are presented by such genitives plural as ‘Got-n-a,’ from 
‘ Gotar,’ or by the adjective, as in the well-known ‘ Swe-n-scr’ is preserved 
the very form ‘ Sui-ones’ recorded by Tacitus. 

Does ‘ Healtr’ show traces of having once belonged to this a, class ? 
Indeed it does. The form ‘ Hialt-n-escr ’ occurs in Lax-dela Saga (ch. 11). 
Therefore, when the Northmen first knew these islands, we may fairly 
gather that the natives must have been known to them by a name such as 
‘ Healt-n-ar,’ of the m form which we meet with among the national names 
of the Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic races.' 

In Agricola’s day, Tacitus called north Scotland ‘ Calédonia,’ but by the 
wear and tear of seven centuries from his days to the advent of the Norse- 
men, the national name of the ‘Calédones’ must have suffered some 
attrition. Further south, Dun-Kelden (the stronghold of the Calédénes) 
witnesses to this; in the north we may fairly postulate some such form, 
say ‘chelden.’ Such a form, if the initial were a little hissed and the 
d a little sharpened or brought forward in the alien Northman’s mouth, 
might easily appear as ‘ Healten.’ According to analogy the » would 
disappear save in the adjective, and the name of the ‘ Calédones’ would 
be rendered ‘ Healtar.’ We find a weak formation from the strong form 
‘ Hialtr,’ viz. ‘ Healti’ or ‘ Hjalti,’ as it is later spelt (our own ‘ Sheltie ’). 
This form, like other words of similar scope, is at first found only as an 
eke-name. Thus in Iceland, in the early days of the settlement, the 
father of the second law-speaker is named Anlaf Healte, Anlaf the Sheltie 
or Shetlander. Later, as with other nicknames, the term was used as a 
man’s name alone. One of the great settlers is named Healte, a man 
whose sons got fame for the magnificent and peerless arval they gave at 
their father’s death. Another still more famed name is King Olaf’s friend, 
the apostle of Christianity to Iceland, named Healte the son of Skegge ; and 
further proof of the spread of the name in Iceland is given by the occur- 
rence of place-names, Healta-dalr, Healta-eyre, Healta-bacci, Healta-stad 
(Sheltie -dale, -eyre, -bank, and -stead), and the name Hjalti is not 
uncommon in Iceland to this day. That those who originally bore the 
name were connected by birth, marriage, or dwelling with Shetland, may 
be looked on as certain. 

Seven centuries’ use in the north wore down ‘ Calédones ’ to ‘ Chelden,’ 
which the Northmen spoke as Healt-n ; seven centuries more wore it down 


1 Ore-n-eyar preserves such a term. Was not the tribe that dwelt on the Orc-ades 
once known as ‘ Orc-nas,’ a term which later seems to have, in England at least, 
signified some huge cetacean or beast of the seal or walrus kind? One is tempted to 
contrast Shelties and Orenas to the disadvantage of the latter. The word Orcades, 
formed on the model of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, must have been given 
by some Greek skipper or educated Roman, perhaps Agricola himself. 
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to Heat-, Hyet-, Zet-land, which Southrons faintly caught at and pro- 
nounced as Shet-land; the Northmen’s Healte still surviving in the 
Sheltie pony, the best known export of this northernmost group of our 
British isles. 

From Caledones to Picts is no far journey. When the Northmen 
came west and rechristened the great bays and gulfs of the new-found 
lands,' they called the broad restless sound between the Orkneys and 
the mainland ‘ Pétt-lands-fiord,’ that is, ‘the frith of the land of the 
Pets or Picts,’ for ‘Pet’ of course stands for ‘ Peht,’ Beda’s ‘ Peohtas,’ 
the later O.E. ‘ Piht’ and ‘Pyht.’ The tales and poems of the North- 
men were of course not written down till long after their western 
colonisation, and even then but in part; it is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that we can quote no instance of ‘ Pet-land’ standing by itself in 
northern books. But the name of the frith shows that there was some 
country known to the colonists as Pet-land. What part of North Britain 
was it? The northern Sagas speak of Morvi (Moray), Ros (Ross), Fivi 
(Fife), Elgin, At-ioclar (Athole), Dalar (the Dal-country, cf. ‘ Dal-riada,’ 
not the Dales, which is mere folk-etymology), Gadd-gedlar (Galloway), 
thus accounting for great part of north Scotland. Only one province of 
Scotland bears a purely Teutonic name, Sudr-land, Suther-land (the 
southern country), a name obviously given to it by the Northmen whose 
seat of power was Kirkwall. May not the earlier name of this province 
survive in Pet-land? There, as actually was the case in Galloway, we 
might well expect a remnant of the Picts to have survived in a Pictorum 
terra or Pictavia or the like. The change from Pet-land to Pent-land 
came in later days. It is a mere corruption due to phonetic causes. 

These conclusions point to lines of perhaps deeper interest. We-have 
contended for the western origin of many of the poems of the Eddic 
collections, and have lately found grounds for fixing upon the Channel 
islands as the birthplace of the Helge lays (see Grimm Centenary 
pamphlet, essay iv.). The name Healte met with in one of the most 
famous of O. N. poems (the ‘ Biarca-mal’), a name unknown in Norway, 
Denmark, or Sweden, is one of those tiny facts that strengthen an 
hypothesis. The famous Eddic story of how the Sea became salt, and of 
the magic Mill that produced this extraordinary phenomenon, is mixed 
up with the poems of the Hrolf Craci and Frode cycles. In the best- 
known of these, a lay known to Saxo as well as to Are and Snorre, there 
is a dialogue between two representative heroes, named Bearce and 
Healte, and this fact speaks clearly to the whole cycle of their legends 
having reached Iceland through the ‘ Western’ or Britannic islands, even 
if it does not testify to the very recasting of the poems in their present 
form among the Danes and Northmen colonists in the Shetlands and 
Orkneys. We can no longer look to Bearca-mal or its sister tales 
and poems as voices speaking across the Wicking-tide from the old 
mother country to the far-off Icelandic colony, or as unalloyed traditions 
of the pre- Wicking days. 

Well according with these observations is the curious but certain 


' That this was so we have tried to prove in an essay forming part of our recent 
Grimm Centenary pamphlet, p. 30. 
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fact ' that the O. E. fragment of the Lay of Finn is the same poem as 
Bearca-mal. No doubt the O. E. poem is the older, and no doubt it 
rightly belongs to a different cycle: the later northern poet has worked 
up the old poem to enshrine the characters of Hrolf and his Merry Men 
whom he knew more of, and cared more for, than the elder heroes of 
the forgotten cycle of Finn and Henegest. 

It is noteworthy that the Icelander Arnalld Thorwaldsson, favourite 
and poet of King Waldemar I, Saxo’s friend and contemporary, bore a 
name very rare in Iceland, and that the two recorded Icelanders (I re- 
member no others) who were called by it were the brother and the son 
of Semund Sudreyser (the Sodor-man), whose appellation at least points 
to a marked connexion with the British islands. 

The connexion of Scandinavian and British history and literature is 
illustrated by these little bits of obscure evidence. Who would have 
thought that, when we speak of Shetland wool, or name the Scottish 
earldom of Zetland, we are echoing the national title of those Caledonians 
whom Calgacos led and Burns fondly remembered—a name that has lived 
three lives at least, for it was a native word for seven centuries, then a 
Norse word for seven centuries more, and has now already been an 
English word for over three hundred years? How many more it may 
survive who can tell? Shetlanders are great travellers, and from them 
have sprung many good colonists who have carried the memories of the 
Old Rock into lands of which neither Northman nor Caledonian ever 
dreamed. , 

GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 


THE MIRACULOUS CROSS OF ST. DONATS, 1559-61. 


Wirs such apparent ease and so noiselessly did Elizabeth within a few 
months suppress the catholic bishops, and imprison, silence, or drive 
abroad any ecclesiastics likely to give trouble, and so utterly paralysed 
was the whole papal party in England until the reaction set in under the 
successive impulses of Mary Stuart’s intrigues, the bull of Pius, and the 
invasion of seminarists and jesuits, that the real strength of the catholic 
feeling still existing in the country at this time and the anxiety of the 
government in dealing with it are apt to be overlooked. How many of 
the more than nine thousand parish priests, who remained at their posts 
in 1559 without making any overt sign of opposition to the act of uni- 
formity, contrived to evade the taking of the oath of supremacy, and under 
what pressure the few who abjured the pope did so, are interesting ques- 
tions upon which much desirable light may be thrown by the reports of 
the visitation of the northern dioceses which are preserved partly at 
Durham and partly in the Public Record Office (Dom. Eliz. vol. x.), but 
which have never been published and apparently seldom examined. 

But it is impossible to suppose that most of these men were at ease 
in their consciences, or disinclined to revolt if revolt were attended with 
less personal danger. The apparent apathy of the laity was as general 


1 See ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ i., where the evidence is given in full and Saxo’s 
paraphrase printed, so that it may be compared with the O. E. and the O. N. fragments. 
VOL. I.—NO. IT. LL 
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as that of the clergy. Yet in number the laity, who preferred the mass 
to the prayer-book, and perhaps the pope to the queen as a spiritual 
head, have been reckoned at nearly two-thirds of the whole population. 
Cecil, who reverently heard mass and told his beads in the preceding 
reign, was not the man to be put off his guard by these outward appear- 
ances of acquiescence in the new system. Elizabeth and her council 
played their cards with exceeding skill and prudence. They took evident 
care, as the proceedings of the visitation show, to press the oath of 
supremacy sparingly and gently, so as not to drive unwilling conformists 
into open recusancy. It was an object with the government to conceal 
from the catholics their numerical strength. Their latent forces might 
by some unforeseen accident be at any moment aroused to action. There 
was no need for violent repressive measures as long as the party was 
dormant ; but let the catholics but seem to move a little finger and Cecil 
was ready to put in force the full rigour of the laws which were stringent 
enough for his purpose even then. In the comparative dearth of docu- 
ments and silence of historians regarding these points, no apology is 
needed for treating as a matter of some significance the apparently trivial 
incident of the cross of St. Donats. It serves as a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the suspicious watchfulness of the queen’s council, and the anxious 
jealousy with which they regarded the slightest movements in the country 
towards Rome in these early years of her reign. 

Readers of the controversial literature of the time on the catholic 
side will be familiar with the story as told by Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield in 
his ‘ Sex Dialogi,’ written while he was confined in the Tower and printed 
by, or under the name of, his friend Alan Cope, first in 1566 and again in 
1578, at Antwerp. Both editions are furnished with a folding plate giving 
what is said to be an exact copy of the shape, size, and colour of the 
cross in question. Harpsfield, in a chapter on the veneration due to the 
cross, tells us that a wonderful miracle had recently occurred to give 
support to his church’s teaching. A storm had struck down an old ash- 
tree in the park of Sir Thomas Stradling at St. Donats, Glamorgan- 
shire, so that the upper part fell to the ground, leaving the stump standing 
to the height of about seven feet. In the heart of this stump, which was 
split up in the middle, there appeared in the grain of the wood the figure 
of a cross, a little more than a foot in length. Crowds came to witness 
the prodigy. The fame of it spread far and wide. Drawings were made 
of the figure and distributed to satisfy the devotion of those who could 
not visit the spot. One of these drawings came into the hands of Harps- 
field himself, and he carried it in his bosom. At the back of it were 
some Latin verses commemorating the event, written by John Fenn, 
then a fellow of New College, Oxford, and shortly afterwards a catholic 
refugee, and of some literary repute. The verses give the exact date of 
the occurrence, 20 March, or Tuesday before Easter, 1559, four months 
after Elizabeth’s accession. Harpsfield is eloquent in the expression of 
his triumph at the miracle, and of his hopes for his country in conse- 
quence. There is nothing remarkable in all this as far as Harpsfield 
and his friends are concerned. But the action of the government as 
disclosed in the state papers may naturally excite surprise. 

The rumour of the miracle did not, it seems, reach the ears of the 
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queen’s council until the spring of 1561. Cecil had at this moment 
more than usual cause for alarm. The talk of the queen’s intention to 
marry Dudley was becoming serious. Dudley was intriguing with the 
Spanish ambassador for Philip’s support, and making secret promises 
that he and the queen, once married, would ‘ restore religion’ (Froude, 
vol. vi. ch. 89). Cecil was not without fear, too, lest Elizabeth should 
be beguiled into receiving Martinengo as papal nuncio, or be persuaded 
to send representatives to the council of Trent then resuming its sittings. 
Some old supporters of Queen Mary and former members of her house- 
hold had presumed to have mass said in their houses in Essex, Sir 
Thomas Wharton at New Hall, and Sir Edward Waldegrave at Borley. 
There was a gathering at these masses of a few other friends of the late 
queen. Cecil seized the opportunity of making his hand felt. ‘ When 
I saw this Romish influence toward,’ he writes to Throgmorton (Froude, 
ibid.), ‘ I thought it necessary to dull the papists’ expectations by rebating 
of their humours.’ The earl of Oxford, whose business it was to make 
the search of these houses, did his work gently but thoroughly. A score 
of gentlemen and two or three ladies, priests, and servants, were sent to 
prison, some to the Tower, the Fleet, and the Marshalsea, and others to 
Colchester gaol. Lord Oxford had reported of Sir T. Wharton (April 19), 
after searching his papers, that he could find ‘no cause or presumption 
whereby his faith and allegiance to the state was any whit impaired’ 
(S.P.0. Dom. Eliz. xvi. 50). In Sir Edward Waldegrave he found 
‘much submission,’ but certain papers discovered at Borley led to a 
strict examination of his wife, and it is now that we hear for the first 
time of the cross of St. Donats. Lady Waldegrave was asked to tell 
what she had heard of a general council, or of the summoning of the 
queen to that council, or of the coming of the pope’s nuncio into England ; 
also, what of the queen’s marriage and of the succession to the crown 
‘if God should not send her issue of her body, which God forbid.’ She 
was asked, too, what deprived priests she or her husband had succoured, 
when she had been to communion, what masses she had known to have 
been said in other houses besides her own and that of Sir Thomas 
Wharton ; and lastly comes the curious question, ‘Where did you first 
hear of a cross found in a tree in Wales, and who showed you that cross 
or a picture of that cross ?’ (Dom. Eliz. Addenda xi. 7). We have not 
Lady Wharton’s answer to these questions, but we find Sir Thomas 
Stradling was one of the prisoners with her and her Essex friends in the 
Tower before the end of the month. Sir Thomas had, in 1548, been 
sheriff of his county. He had held several posts of honour under Mary, 
had represented East Grinstead in the parliament of 1558, and Arundel 
in 1554, and had sat on a commission for the suppression of heretics in 
1558. These were just the sort of persons whose hands Cecil would like 
to tie. Having lodged them safely in prison, he proceeded to suppress 
their miracle. Accordingly, some time in May, the council addressed a 
commission to Sir Roger Vaughan, Edward Lewis, and others, requiring 
tnem or any three of them to repair to the park of Sir Thomas Stradling, 
where the picture of the supposed cross would be in a tree there, and to 
call the keeper and to go to the place alleged, to view and consider what 
manner of thing it should be, and to cause a perfect picture to be made 


LL? 
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of the cross, and send it to the council. They were to saw off the upper 
crust of the wood, and to see what shape it was underneath, to use all 
possible means to find out who first observed it, and what it was at the 
first finding, and who first affirmed it to be a cross, what picture had been 
made, by whom and by whose appointment and to whom given, what 
talk Sir Thomas had uttered of the same, and what opinions or prophecies 
had been spread about it and by whom, and who have resorted thither as 
pilgrims or otherwise to gaze upon it (Dom. Eliz. xvii. 20). 

The commissioners did as they were bid, and, for lack of a painter to 
make the required picture, they sawed the cross out and sent it, wrapped 
in canvas, to London, together with the depositions of the several 
witnesses whom they had examined. The park-keeper deposed that 
‘ about four or five years past’ the old ash was cloven by tempest, and in 
the midst of the piece which was standing ‘ there seemed the picture of 
a cross which seems darker now than at first by reason of the weather.’ 
Mr. Fleming, the overseer, who also, it must be remarked, dates the 
occurrence ‘about five years ago,’ says that the ‘seeming picture’ was 
‘then much fresher than now, and the maidens of Cowbridge came 
about that time to gaze on the said picture.’ John Santlowe, the vicar 
of St. Donats, aged 58, who is first careful to state that ‘he had never 
said any kind of service since he was vicar, but only according to the 
queen’s proceedings since the old service was abolished,’ can say nothing 
more but that he saw the cross about Easter last as he was walking in 
the park with the keeper. William Carne, of Osman’s Ash, saw it when 
out hunting about twelve months since, but neither he nor Miles Butten 
of St. Nicholas throws any further light upon the matter. 

Meanwhile Sir Thomas Stradling remained in the Tower. In the 
Public Record Office there are two petitions addressed by him to the 
queen and the council. That to the queen (Dom. Eliz. vol. xvii. No. 19, 
June ? 1561) is as follows :— 


Petition of Sir Thomas Stradlynge to the Queen. 


‘In most humble wise sheweth unto your highness your faithful and 
obedient orator Thomas Stradlynge, knight, prisoner in your grace’s 
house, that when about Easter 1559 certain trees were cast down by the 
wind in a park of your orator’s in Wales, amongst the which there was 
one tree cloven in the midst from the top hard down to the ground, the 
one half thereof standing, in the very top or heart whereof was the 
picture of a cross of fourteen inches long, apparent and plain to be seen 
by the alteration of the grain with a darker colour varying from the rest 
of the grain of the same tree, of the which cross your orator, being in 
that park about Easter 1560, made a pattern containing the length, 
breadth, and fashion thereof; and bringing the same with him to 
London, caused four pictures thereof to be painted, one of which pictures 
your orator gave to two men his well-willers, and sent another to a 
daughter of his remaining with the old Lady Dormer at Louvain, upon 
occasion that a little before that she had sent to him the picture of 
Christ’s resurrection. Your orator is very sorry that he had not first 
found means to have made your Grace privy thereof, or shown it to your 
honourable Council, and have known your Majesty’s pleasure or theirs 
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therein, for if he had known or thought that your highness or your 
Council would have been offended therewith or taken it in ill part, he would 
not for anything have done it. And forasmuch as that he did therein was 
not done upon any seditious purpose or ill intent, but only of ignorance, 
for the which he hath already sustained above five weeks imprisonment, 
your orator most humbly beseecheth your most excellent Majesty of your 
accustomed clemency to bear with his ignorance therein, and that this 
his imprisonment may be a sufficient mitigation of your Highness’s dis- 
pleasure conceived against him for the same.’ 


How long the unfortunate knight remained in prison is uncertain. 
His will, dated 1566, was proved in May 1571 (Stradling Correspondence, 
edited by Rev. J. M. Treherne, 1840). His name is enrolled by Bridge- 
water (Concertatio Eccl. Cath. 1588, p. 404) in the catalogue of sufferers 
for their faith ‘ ob primatus Romani fidem in vincula conjecti.’ From his 
petition to the queen it would appear that he had been committed upon 
no other charge than that of propagating the story of the miracle. In 
prosecuting hearers of mass, Cecil was within his legal rights. But 
there was no statute to be quoted against the performance of a miracle, 
nor could the possession of a bare cross (for Sir Thomas did not exhibit 
‘a crucifix said to have been found in the heart of a tree,’ as Mr. 
Froude supposes) be considered an infringement of the ordinances or 
the spirit of the Anglican church. ‘ Feigned miracles,’ indeed, were 
made a matter of special inquiry in the visitation of 1559. But Cecil 
would hardly have troubled himself to so vigorously suppress a mere 
piece of superstition for which in itself he would care little or nothing. 
He more probably dreaded the exaltation among catholics which the 
rumour of a miracle would excite, if he did not see in the distributed 
pictures some secret tokens of a treasonable design. In any case, if his 
only object was to ‘rebate the humours’ of the papists, it was well 
enough attained. There was little need of such a demonstrative search- 
ing of houses or hunting of mass priests for several years to come. 

T. G. Law. 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 


EVERYONE, whatever may be his views on the genuineness of the 
Squire papers, will be grateful to Mr. Aldis Wright for publishing the 
very interesting correspondence which appears in the April number of this 
Review. Perhaps its interest will be the greatest for those who, like 
myself, remain incredulous, as it contains evidence which ought to carry 
conviction of the untrustworthy character of Carlyle’s correspondent even 
to those who were not convinced before. 

I am quite ready to acknowledge that the exceeding difficulty of 
proving a negative is very hard to overcome. If it is said that the letters 
attributed to Cromwell contain a very large number of phrases which 
strike the practised ear as modern, it is easy to answer that here and 
there, at rare intervals, an apparently modern phrase is to be found in 
writings which are undoubtedly of the period. If it is said that, when 
Squire asserts that he had heard that Cromwell’s son was killed just 
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before Marston Moor at Knaresborough, it is strange that, with all that 
we know of the proceedings of the armies at that time, we have no 
mention of any fighting at Knaresborough, it can be suggested either that 
the letters of the time forgot to tell us of it, or that Squire was mis- 
informed. 

One point, however, I must confess seemed to me, when I first care- 
fully examined the letters, to be beyond dispute. The alleged letter of 
Cromwell’s of 8 Aug. 1648, contains a statement that ‘ we,’ i.e. Cromwell 
and his men, ‘are after Lynn Leaguer.’ As it is certain that Lynn had 
not rebelled till long after 8 Aug., and therefore could not be besieged, 
this seemed to settle the question. Mr. Aldis Wright, however, sug- 
gested that Carlyle’s correspondent, being an ignorant and careless man, 
might have miswritten the date, and that some later day in August was 
intended. 

If, however, it could be shown that Cromwell was never at the siege 
of Lynn at all, the argument would assume another aspect. It might, 
indeed, be questioned, if we had only the letter itself, whether, when 
Cromwell wrote ‘we are after Lynn Leaguer,’ and that he needed oats 
for 2,000 horse ‘to come on to Gaywood, by order, as needed,’ he was 
not speaking merely of an intention to go, which was after all unfulfilled ; 
but this interpretation, not very probable in itself, is put out of the 
question by the fact that Squire docketed the next letter ‘From Colonel 
Cromwell on his way to the siege of Lynn 17% August 1643.’ Squire, 
therefore, must have believed when he wrote these words, if he ever 
wrote them at all, that Cromwell really went to the siege, and this view 
of the case is confirmed by the curious memorandum printed as an 
extract from Squire’s journal at p. 342 of the HistoricaL Review, where 
the words ‘heavy fighting on the Gaywood side, Oliver and our regt 
got beat off, some loss,’ show that the writer asserted that Cromwell was 
actually present at the siege. 

I now propose to show that Cromwell was never at the siege atall. It 
is quite true that some London newspapers, such as Certain Informations 
(2 Sept.) and Mercurius Britannicus (29 Aug.-5 Sept.), mention him as 
being present, but this may be taken as mere guess work, and even in the 
newspapers his name drops out as soon as fuller information arrives. 
The irrefragable evidence on the point is contained in the correspondence 
addressed to Sir Thomas Barrington, of which extracts have been 
printed by the Historical MSS. Commission (Report, vii. 560), and of 
which complete copies made some years ago for the late Mr. Crosby are 
now in my hands. 

According to the memorandum Lynn siege began on 26 Aug., and the 
fighting in which Cromwell is supposed to be repulsed is put after the 
arrival of Manchester on the 28th. On the 26th, however, Cromwell was 
at Huntingdon, as William Harlakenden, a member of the Cambridge 
Committee, writes to Barrington on the 27th. ‘The last night came a 
post fré Huntingdon with a letter frs my Lord Generall,’ i.e. the Earl of 
Essex, ‘to Colonell Cromwell speedily to come with all his troopes of horse 
and dragoones to Brackley in Northampton Sheire on Tuesday next.’ 

As it is known that Essex was not at Huntingdon, but on his way to 
Gloucester, this sentence plainly means that Cromwell, being at Hunting- 
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don, forwarded to his superiors, the Cambridge Committee, a letter written 
to him by Essex, directing him to take part in the movement for the relief 
of Gloucester. The required permission, however, appears not to have 
been given, and on the 29th we find Cromwell joining his fellow-com- 
mittee-men at Cambridge in signing a letter to deputy lieutenants of 
Essex. On 2 Sept. the Committee writes another letter, Cromwell’s sig- 
nature being absent. Cromwell’s absence is, however, accounted for by 
the following P.S. of a letter from Harlakenden to Barrington, dated 
Cambridge,' 5 Sept. :— 

‘I was yesterday with Colonell Cromwell at Ely at dinner, to let him 
know my Lord of Manchester his pleasure by word of mouth that Essex 
forces shall come up horse and dragoones towards Lincolnshire, but my 
Lord tould me till that foote are come up he could not spare y™. 
Colonell Cromwell tould me yesterday he sent away all his forces towards 
Lincolnward, and hselfe would march this day, for his scouts brought 
word of 8 thousand of y® Earle of Newcastle his forces appeared.’ 

On 9 September Manchester writes from before Lynn :— 

‘My horse and dragoones are most of them sent away to Colonell 
Cromwell for the stopping of the Earle of Newcastles march this way and 
drawing the Yorkshire and Lincolne Shire horse into a body with them.’ 

On the 11th (Carlyle, Letter XVII.) Cromwell informs St. John that 
‘many of my Lord of Manchester’s troops are come to me.’ He also says 
that he was ready for his march against his enemy, ‘who hath entrenched 
himself over against Hull,’ near which town he actually appeared before 
many days were over. 

The figment of Cromwell’s presence at the siege of Lynn may there- 
fore be taken as exploded. Yet not only, to say nothing of Squire’s alleged 
docketing of the letter of the 17th, does the memorandum affirm that 
he was there,? but it states that he was ‘ beaten off with some loss.’ Yet, 
at the fighting at Gaywood, so far from the Parliamentarians being beaten 
in an attack, they repulsed a sally of the enemies, losing, according to 
the official account, on which Rushworth founded his narrative, only four 
men. Is it possible to suppose that Squire, who, by his own account, took 


1 This dates approximately Carlyle’s Letter XIV. as written on 29 or 30 Aug., not 
in September, as he thought. 

? On the principle of throwing each separate blunder on the stupidity of Carlyle’s 
correspondent, whilst no notice is taken of the improbability that a large number of 
mistakes can all be explained away on the theory of blundering, it may be said 
that ‘ Oliver and our regiment’ is a mistake for ‘Oliver’s and our regiment,’ so that 
Oliver may have been absent though his regiment was present. Not only is it most 
unlikely that Cromwell, being told off, first to succour Essex on his march to Gloucester, 
and then to succour the Fairfaxes at Hull, should have prepared to go without his own 
‘ regiment, but the language of Harlakenden’s letter of 27 Aug., already quoted, is that 
Essex had written to Cromwell ‘to come with all his troops of horse and dragoons,’ 
which can hardly be anything but the troops of his own regiment. In the memorandum 
Squire is made to say that he was at Lynn the day before this letter was written with 
‘our regiment,’ which is by implication Cromwell’s. 

Further, is it reasonable to imagine that if Manchester could write on 9 Sept. 
that he had sent most of his horse and dragoons to Cromwell, Cromwell’s own 
regiment would have been left, in the absence of their colonel, to see the siege out, 
especially as an attack on Lynn, with its water defences, was one in which cavalry 
could be of the least possible use ? 
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part in this fighting, did not know that Cromwell was not there, and that 
his own men were victorious? Is it possible to suppose that the younger 
Squire not only blundered in a word or a figure here and there—the 
statement that Manchester had 18,000 men at Lynn is an enormous 
exaggeration—but put in all this about Oliver by mere miscopying ? 

Finally, what is to be said about the amazing paragraph at the end ? 

‘Marched on 17 on to Swaffham the horse making hard marches to 
join Essex got up in 8 days fighting all the way however beat everything 
we crossed.’ 

‘To join Essex,’ as Mr. Aldis Wright perceives, means not to go to the 
county of Essex, but to join the Earl of Essex. Has he quite understood 
what this implies? Three days after the 17th was 20 Sept., the 
day of the battle of Newbury. It réquires a good deal of credulity to 
imagine, if not the whole 4,000 horse, at least a body large enough to 
fight its way, suddenly appearing in the midst of the battle, like the gillies 
at Bannockburn, and yet coming so imperceptibly that nobody to this day 
has ever heard anything about the matter. It is no less absurd to imagine 
these men fighting all the way between King’s Lynn and Newbury. It is 
notorious that in that direction not a single enemy was to be found, and 
what is true of a march to join the Earl of Essex is also true of a march 
into the county of Essex. So ridiculous is this sentence that my first 
thought was identical with Carlyle’s, that Essex was a mistake for Fairfax. 
Such a solution is really impossible. In the first place horsemen anxious 
to get from Lynn to Hull are not likely to ride to the south-east by way 
of Swaffham, and in the second place those who have studied the 
newspapers of the time, know that such prolonged fighting would not 
have been left unmentioned by them. They sometimes make mistakes, 
and they often magnify a skirmish into a pitched battle, but they do not 
omit to notice incidents creditable to their own party. 

Carlyle’s puzzlement, however, had its effect upon the younger Squire. 
‘For the rest,’ writes Carlyle (p. 341), ‘ Squire knew nothing, might have 
written ‘‘ Essex’’ instead of ‘‘ Lincolnshire,” did not profess to have copied 
the words, or know whether he had not; knew nothing ; had never heard 
of Rush**, Whitlocke, of any body or thing else ; a most entirely ignorant 
man.’ 

Does not Mr. Aldis Wright see that this is fatal to his argument? A 
man who produces such an impossible sentence as the one at the end of 
the memorandum cannot be a mere blunderer. A blunderer is capable of 
writing ‘ 18,000’ instead of ‘ 8,000,’ or of writing ‘ Essex ’ instead of ‘ Fair- 
fax.’ He is not capable of writing ‘ to join Essex got up in 8 days’ fighting 
all the way’ when the original has ‘ to go into the county of Essex never 
seeing an enemy,’ or something of the kind. 

For all that, it is difficult to meet with a direct negative Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s view, that a man such as Carlyle describes would hardly have had 
brains enough to write all these letters and extracts out of his own head. 
Is it not possible that he really had some sort of notes or journal of Samuel 
Squire’s, or even some few letters of Cromwell himself, and that, in order 
to magnify his importance or enjoy the pleasure of hoaxing Carlyle, he 
added to them, and invented fresh tales as he went on? This would 
account for the modern language and modern thought so frequently 
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recurring, without imagining a power of invention based on a stock of 
knowledge which, if not quite great enough, would, on the hypothesis of 
complete invention, be somewhat difficult to imagine. At all events both 
letters and extracts are unavailable for historical purposes, which is all 
that I really care about. 


SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 


Since the early part of last year, when Mr. Aldis Wright produced the 
original correspondence between Carlyle and William Squire to Mr. 8. 
R. Gardiner and myself, I have spent much of my leisure in making a 
close inquiry both as to the authenticity of the documents and the history 
of the man who put them forth, with the result, I hope, of finally putting 
an end to this mischievous myth, which has so long annoyed students of 
the history of the period, and especially East Anglians. 

My paper is too long for the present part, but the Editor has promised 
to find room for it in October. Meanwhile, lest Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
remarks in April should seem to go unanswered, I may for the present 
summarise the result of a somewhat laborious and expensive search, and 
say that I undertake to prove— 

1. That William Squire had been party to two previous hoaxes, one 
of which was of an antiquarian character. 

2. That, so far from being an ignorant, ‘inarticulate’ man and 
unable to concoct these letters, he had, prior to their issue, been for 
twenty years a constant contributor to the Norwich Museum and a 
compiler of catalogues of some of its antiquities, and for ten years 
specially interested in Cromwell and the Civil Wars, and had been 
thanked in 1839 in the printed report of the Norwich Museum (of which 
he was afterwards a committeeman) for the time he had expended and 
the skill he had displayed. 

3. That he had for years been a subscriber to the local library, which 
included Whitelocke, Rushworth, and Sprigge, of which he had never 
heard and over which he affected afterwards to burst into such ‘ ignorant 
wonder and babblement’ when shown them by Carlyle in the London 
Library in 1849. 

4. That he forged numerous entries relating to the Civil War ina 
Prayer Book dated 1627. 

5. That he concocted five inscriptions purporting to be from brasses 
to persons of his own surname, one (in Norman-French and said to be 
to one ‘Thomas Squire de Squierre,’ who died 27 May 1401) being 
an exact copy—mistakes, spelling, exact date, and all—of a brass to 
Sir Thomas Braunstone, of Wisbeach, an engraving of which was in a 
book in the Norwich Library, to which Squire had access. All the other 
four were also denounced as forgeries by several well-known experts on 
brasses to whom I sent them. 

After this it is hardly worth while saying more, but I may add that 
before the last damning piece of evidence turned up I had got together 
what I think will be admitted seven fatal objections to the authenticity of 
the letters, based on internal evidence (not on uses of words, but on facts), 
and had made very exhaustive searches in the Subsidy Rolls, the Feet of 
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Fines, the wills at London, Peterborough, and Norwich, the Domestic 
State Papers, and elsewhere, with the result of proving—as far as it is 
possible to prove a negative—that there never was such a person as ‘ Cornet 
Squire,’ and also that the Squires of the period were ardent Royalists. 
One thing has grown upon me during my search, and that is that, so far 
from Thomas Carlyle being ‘ the man in all England most likely to detect 
the fraud,’ his knowledge of Cromwell and his times was superficial and 
inaccurate to an extreme, as I shall hope to show in detail some day. 
Meanwhile I am quite prepared for the ‘ whaf-thaf, bow-wow,’ as he 
called it, of his indignant admirers at this avowal. 
Water Ryg. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL HERBERT DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


THE papers which are here printed form part of a volume of correspondence 
of Admiral Herbert, afterwards earl of Torrington, purchased for the 
British Museum in 1884. 

The crisis during which they were written, and the leading parts which 
the correspondents played in that crisis, lend them a peculiar interest. 
It was Herbert who, at great personal risk, carried over to Holland the 
invitation from the confederates to William, and it was he who commanded 
the Dutch fleet in the invasion of England. Burnet would have us believe 
that nothing but this command would content Herbert. Among the mis- 
cellaneous papers of this volume is one which gives rather a different 
complexion to the affair. This is a challenge written by William 
Constable, afterwards Viscount Dunbar, in the name of Lord Dartmouth, 
to meet Herbert at Ostend. It is accompanied by a memorandum written 
in 1719 by George Clarke, the judge-advocate and secretary at war, 
which states that ‘upon receipt of this challenge, which the Admirall 
accepted, he made some difficulty about takeing the Prince’s commission, 
pretending to have scruples about the oathes required to be taken with 
the said commission ; and Mynheer Dyckvelt and severall more were sent 
to him by the Prince to persuade him to accept this commission and satisfie 
his doubts: among others he told me that Dr. Burnet did visit him upon 
this occasion.’ After waiting for a time and hearing nothing more from 
Dartmouth or Constable, Herbert ‘ resolved to take the commission and 
oathes ; and, haveing done so, waited upon the Prince of Orange and 
shewd him this letter, telling his Highnesse that this was the real 
scruple why he did not sooner accept the commission. . . . The Prince 
bid the Admirall put the letter in his pocket, and told him he should 
meet Lord Dartmouth at sea.’ 

The letters require no comment. Burnet’s rather obsequious tone 
and his elephantine banter on his correspondent’s badness contrast un- 
pleasantly with his ill-humoured sketch of Herbert in the ‘ History of his 
own Time.’ ‘The managing him was in great measure put on me, 
and it was no easy thing ;’ and very likely he found letter-writing in the 
excitement of the invasion an irksome duty. That Russell should hold 
the office of English secretary to his highness was perhaps the penalty of 
his position, but that so poor a scholar should have attempted to do his 
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office in person is ludicrous enough to modern ideas. He wrote like a 
schoolboy and spelt worse ; but a little laxity in the style and orthography 
of official documents was not an unpardonable offence in that age. 

The document which heads the following series was intended to be 
used with effect, should Herbert have come in contact with the king’s 
ships. It will be remembered that he brought up the rear of the Dutch 
fleet as it sailed down channel, with the object of being the first to meet 
the English fleet if it should overtake him. The warrant for the disposal 
of James in the event of his capture forms a fitting close to this scene of 
the revolution. E. Maunpe THompPson. 


Prince of Orange to Officers and Seamen of the English Fleet. 

GENTLEMEN AND FRIENDS, 

Our Right Trusty and well beloved Admirall Herbert is fully 
instructed by Us, and therefore We expect that you will give an entire 
credit to every thing that he shall say to you in Our name. We have 
prepared a declaration containing the reasons that induce Us to undertake 
the present Expedition, in which We have no other designe but the pre- 
servation of the Protestant Religion and the Restoring of the Lawes and 
Liberties of England. The totall ruine of your Religion being as much 
designed by the Papists in England, as it is already accomplished in 
France ; and it will as certainly be effected if they are able to prevaile at 
this time. 

Wee cannot beleeve but that you must be already sensible that you are 
only made use of as Instruments to bring both your selves and your 
Country under Popery and Slavery, by the meanes both of the Yrish and 
the Forreigners who are preparing to compleat your destruction: And 
therefore Wee hope that God will put it in your hearts at this time to 
redeeme your selves, your Countrey, and your Religion from all those 
miseries. 

This in all humane appearance can only be done by your coming now 
to assiste Us, who are labouring for your deliverance. And Wee doe 
assure you that Wee will be ever mindefull of the Services that you shall 
now doe Us: And Wee promis to you that Wee will place particular 
marks of Our favour on all those who will upon this occasion deserve 
well of Us and of the Nation. 

Wee are with all Sincerity 
your truely welwishing 
and affectionnate Friend, 


G. PRINCE D’ORANGE. 
Given at our Court at 


Dieren the 29th day of 
September, 1688. 
Addressed: To all Commanders of Ships 
and all Seamen that are now 
imployed in The English Fleet. 


Burnet to Herbert. 


Nose Sir,—As bad a man as you are, a man can not hold being 
extreamly concerned for you, which has been so sensible to some that 
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even the great and generall concern for the whole busines has not been 
able to swallow it up. You have put us out of a great pain, for, after the 
apprehensions into which these storms had put us, the good newes of 
your being all safe and well is to us that which a Victory had been if you 
had had a happier season. I hope by this time you have got to be clean 
and sweet, and that if my Cosen Johnstoune has not had his share in the 
storm, yet he will come in time to be a witnes to the Glory that I hope 
staies for you; and after all I hope you feel sometimes somewhat within 
telling you that perhaps your own leud life has contributed more to stop 
your voyage then either Albeville’s masses or his praiers. And if you 
would but grow a little better, if you are not passt that, you might hope 
that all things would goe better with you. No doubt you have the 
last newes from England of the King’s sending for the Bishops (the 
Archbp. was sick and London was in the countrey); he confessed passt 
errours to them and desired their advices how to setle the Nation, and 
that they would now show their loyalty. Their answer was Generall and 
cold, only Bath and Wells told him that their were 5 things the Nation 
could not bear, 1. the putting Papists in Imployments, 2. the Dispen- 
cing power, 8. the Ecclesiasticall Commission, 4. the turning out of 
the Magdalen Colledge men, and 5. the regulating the Corporations. 
The King seemed to yeeld up all to them except the Dispencing power, 
which he said he would reserve to a Parliament to Judge of. He sent 
them to the Archbp., but they did not come back that night, and this was 
on Fryday. This must compleat his ruine and show the meannes of his 
soul. Your Noble Combattant is to come and command the Fleet, and, if 
S* R. Hadduck will goe, Strickland, as is thought, will be recalled, and 
St J. Berry will be Rere Admirall; but it is positively writ that seven 
ships is all that the Court can pretend to be able to set out, but it is 
beleeved that they can not goe so farre, and that four will be all that they 
can goe to. The affections of, the City appear every day plainer and 
plainer, and yet the King thinks fit to look on; so this must needs sinck 
his own party extreamly, and I can not think that his softnes which 
comes so late can have any other effect but to make him cheaper. I 
will not write you a word of the newes of Germany, for perhaps you are, 
as Mr. Sidney is, out of patience when you see one look after any other 
newes but those of England, the winds, and the fleet. I have tried, but 
without successe, again and again to find out S* Rowland Guinne. 
When I can find him, I shall see what can be done with him. This is 
all that I can say at present, but that, in spite of all your leudnes, I can 


not hinder my selfe from being, with all my heart and with all possible 
esteem, 


Right Honorable, 
your most humble, most faithfull, 
and most obedient servant, 
Tuesday morning G. BurNET. 
[28 Oct. 1688.] 
Prince of Orange to Bentinck. 
Au bord, le Vendredi [2 Nov.] a un eure. ° 
Je suis dans la plus grande piene du monde que vous n’estes point 
icy; le grand vent et la mer si haute vous en empeschera sans doute 
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aujourdhuy. §’il y a moien repondes moy de la mesme maniere que 
je vous escris, ou nous devons mestre pied a terre, et quandt la flote se 
separera de nous, et comme vous et Russel nous joindres. Vous voies que 
je tiens la course ou West, et passerons j’espere demain le pas de Calais. 
Vous ne sauries croire mon impatience d’avoir de vos nouvelles. G. 


Si vous ne pouves escrire, faite moy repondre par l’Ad. Herbert. 


Prince of Orange to Herbert. 
(In Russell’s hand.) 


By Advice of the Pilots, I resolve too Land most of my forces In 
Dartmouth, the Rest in torr Bay. You are required, with the ships of 
ware under your Command, to govern your self as you shall Judg best, to 
prevent the English fleett from molesting me, in eather of the places, in 
my Landing, and so soone as my forces are safe on shoure, I will take 
care that a bote of advice be sent to you, and for so doing this shall be 
y™ warrant. Geving under my hand this 14 [4th] day of 9ber 1688. 


G. Prince D’ORANGE. 
from on bord 


the Brill. 

For Admarall Herbert 
on Bord the Ley- 
don frigitt. 


Russell to Herbert. 
Srr,—The Prince has Recived yr. letter with y® Advice about y* 


English fleet, but Mr. Gilbert Is posetive that with this wind y° see is to 
greatt for y® fleat to goe to Exmouth and therfore his Hig* contineus 
his Resolution for Dartmuth and torr bay. 

I am with all my heart y™ 


E. RussEx1, 
9ber y* 4 of Yber, 1688, Secretaire Anglois 


de son Altesse.' 


Prince of Orange to Herbert. 


Au Camp de Torbay ce$; de Nov. 1688, 

Nous avons heureusement commence a mestre pied a terre icy hier au 
soir, et j’espere que le tout sera debarque ce soir. Je m’en vai marcher 
avec l’Infanterie vers Exeter, et la Cavallerie me suivra. J’ay ordonne 
au Vesseaus de Bagage d’entrer dans Exmouth avec les petittes fregattes 
que nous avons eu avec nous pour leur seurete. Je faits auter le plus 
gros bagage des flutes qui tirent le plus d’eau pour les embarque dans les 
petits batiments, affin qu’ils puissent monter la Riviere plus aisement, au 
moins les pilotes nous asseurent qu’ils le peuvent: mais je croi qu’ils 
auront bien affaire deus ou trois jours avendt qu’ils n’y pouront tous 
entrer ou sortir de cette Baye; ainsi il sera necessaire que vous resties 
icy aus environs avec la flote pour les couvrir si la Flote Angloise venoit, 
dont je n’ay point de nouvelles. Peut estre que vous en aures, ce que 
je vous prie de me faire savoir vos sentiments de quelle maniere je poures 


i The title is written by Bentinck, who has also added a postscript. 
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ranvoye en Hollande tous les batiments qui nous ont servi de transport, 
quandt ils seront tous decharges, et que faire avec la Flote. Il faudra 
que vous envoyes en un ou deus petitte fregattes les Reg** de Hagedorn et 
Fagel en la Riviere d’Exmouth, affin que je les fasse venir aussi a Exeter. 
Je suis tousjours a vous G. Prince D’ORANGE. 


Nous manquons encore quelque flute, mais je ne vous puis dire 
positivement combien. Je crains qu’ils sont pris. Si vous en aves des 
nouvelles, faite le moy savoir. 

Je vous envoye des flutes et petits batiments pour le transport des deus 
Reg*s de Hagedorn et Fagel. 


The same to the same. 
A Exeter ce 3° de Nov. 1688, au matin. 

Je suis arrive icy hier au soir avec grand acclamation du peuple, mais 
point de Gentilshommes me sont encore venu trouve, n’y le Clerge, n’y 
le Maire de cette ville. Je suis d’intention de ranvoyer en Hollande tous 
les vesseaus qui ont servi de transport dabordt que l’Artillierie et Bagage 
seront mis a terre, a quoy l’on travallie. Mais les dits vesseaus ne 
pouront estre ranvoyes sans estre escorte de toutte la Flote, si long temps 
que celle d’Angleterre est en mer, lequel aussi je suis resolu de ranvoye 
en Hollande. Et comme vous souhaites en tel cas de venir aupres de 
moy, j’en suis tres content, et je croi qu'il seroit bon que vous venies 
me trouver icy le plus tost que vous poures, et que vous amenies avec vous 
l’Admirall Everse affin de concerter ensemble pour luy donner ces 
instructions pour retourner avec la Flote et tous les vesseaus de Trans- 
port le plus tost qu’il sera possible. Si vous aves nouvelle que la Flote 
Angloise a passer l’estroit entre Calais et Dovres, je scai bien que vous ne 
poures point venir ; mais en ce cas la vous pouries concerter avec Everse 
et les autres Admirauls quels instructions je leur poures envoye pour leur 
retour. 

Je suis informe que les sept fregates ne sont point encore tous entre en 
la Riviere d’Exmouth. J’envoye ordre a ceus qui ne sont point de vous 
aller joindre. Si vous pouries detache quelque Fregattes pour aller contre 
les armateurs Francois et leur donner ordre ou retrouver la Flote, je croi 
qu’il ne seroit pas movais. Mais vous saves mieux que moy ce que vous 
pouves faire en cela. 

Je suis tousjours entierement a vous G. Prince p’ORANGE. 


The same to the same. 
A Exeter ce }3 Novemb. 1688. 

Le Capt Sum qui devoit vous porter la lettre icy jointe, ayent eu son 
mas de rompu du petit batiment ou il estoit pour vous aller joindre, 
m’a raporte la lettre hier au soir a peu pres en mesme temps que je receu 
vos depesches du $$ de Torbay. Et puis que vous estes d’opinion que 
le mellieur service que vous poures rendre c’est d’aller chercher la flote 
Angloise pour l’obliger a rentrer en la Riviere ou en quel autre Port, je 
suis content que vous le fassies le plus tost que vous le poures; et 
d’autent plus.a cause des nouvelles que nous avons eu, dont Mr. Russel 
vous escrira les particularites. Ainsi je crois qu’en vous aprochent de la 
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flote Angloise vous luy pouries donner le salut ordinaire que la flote 
d’Hollande est accoutume de donner en temps de Paix a celle d’Angleterre, 
et tacher ainsi a venir a un pourparler. Mais si elle n’y veut point entendre, 
vous saves ce que vous aves affaire, et qu’il faudra user de force. Au 
reste, je laisse toute l’affaire a vostre conduite, estant impossible de donner 
des ordres precis en une telle affaire. 

Quandt vous aures fait retire la flote Angloise ou qu’elle soit en un 
lieu ou elle ne puisse faire du mal, il faut que vous en advertisses inces- 
sament le Lt. Ad. Willem Bastianse affin qu’il puisse ramener en Hollande 
le plustost qu’il sera possible les vesseaus qui ont servi de transport. Je 
croi que quelques unes des sept fregattes vous auront este joindre, les 
quels vous luy poures ranvoye, et tels autres que vous jugeres que le dit 
Lt. Ad. W. Bastianse aura besoin pour convoyer en seurete en Hollande 
les vesseaus de transport. Et pour ce qui est de la Flote, quandt vous. 
aures fait retire celle d’Angleterre, il faudra aussi qu’elle retourne en 
Hollande. Et pour cett effet je joins icy un Acte pour le Lt. Ad. Everse 
pour la conduire, que vous luy donneres quandt vous quitteres la flote. Je 
ne scai si vous jugeres que je dois garder en ce Paiis pour cette hyver 
quelques unes des fregates. En ce cas lail faudroit les mainer avec vous 
quandt vous vous separeres de la flote. J’attenderes avec impatience de 
vos nouvelles, et suis tousjours entierement a vous 


G. Prince D’ORANGE. 


Russell to Herbert. 


DgarE ADMARALL,—I Recived y™ too Letters, but till now could not 
have any oppertunety of answaring them. You Desier an account of y* 
Condition of our Affaires. Wee are heare in good Condition and the 
Common pepell show a greatt desier too serve In y* Cause wee Espouse. 
Heare came to ous Saturday night Lord Colchester, tom Wharton, Ed. 
Russell, Jepson Godffrey, and som six others whou brings ous the god 
news that all pepell are of our side, and the ffleatt espetialy. 8 Cap* was 
resolved to salute my Lord Dartmouth and come over to ous; the names 
Berrey, Deane, Hastings, Admarall, Churchill, Ayelmer, Shovell, Bartly ; 
as many more as makes up y® number eight twos wished wee had mett 
them. Tis thought of no small consequence to y® suckses of our Affaires 
y* y® English ffleate be forced in to port, least, when y* Dutch ffleat be 
returned home, y® K. may call over considerable numbers of y* ffrench 
troops. This amoung ous makes itt appeare Resonable that y® English 
ffleat should Reseave som mortefication, but the Prince Judges all this 
ought to be left to your Discretion. I am a litell unesey that your provi- 
sion is so scarce ; i could be glad a squadron coud be left to cruse, pro- 
vided the ffleat gos in. The flybots that are in Exmouth will be redey 
too sayle when you approve off itt, w°® I supose will be aftur you have a 
tru Information of y® ffleatt. I have nothing more to add uppon this 
busines. Now Relating to our selves, you belive i doe not only wish but 
pray for y™ good suckses in all your undertakings, and Pray do me y® 
Justis to belive that I am with all sincerety, Deare Admarall, 

Y™ whilst 
Exeter y* 13 of E. Russexn. 
9ber, 1688. 
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I proposed to y® P. that 2 men should be taken out of each transport- 
ing vessell and Distributed abord y* ffleatt ; but his Hig* says he cannot 
force any of thes men. I wish y" was better mand. 


Burnet to Herbert. 


NosiE §1r,—You are a strange bad man and nothing can mend you. 
Neither storms nor our happy passage can Reform you; but yet, after all, 
one can not hold having a most particular high value for you, tho you 
have some reason to accuse me for not writting. But the first two daies 
one had so much to doe that, to say truth, I never minded it, and then I 
understood that you had orders to sail; so I hope you will excuse my 
omission. Our numbers grow upon us every day. The Gentry of the 
Countrey were a little backward at first, but now they come in apace ; and, 
if the newes that wee have of the Intentions of the Army did not make 
levies here lesse necessary, it were easy to raise a great body of foot; 
but this Countrey wants horse extreamly, and wee stick here for want of 
carriages. For tho wee are much called to come nearer the King’s forces, 
yet I doe not see how soon wee can march ; but it will be, I hope, by the 
midle of the next week at furthest. Wee had swallowed doune in our 
hopes three of the King’s best Regiments which were very near us; but 
the Confusion of the night and 8" Fran. Comptons want of head or 
heart, together with the vigour of some Popish Officers among them, put 
all in so much disorder that the greater part, after they had marched 
above 60 miles to come and join us, wheeled about. Yet Lanstoun 
brought of the D. St. Albans Regiment entire, 50 horse of Comptons, 
and above an 100 of Cornbury’s Dragoons came in likewise, and yesterday 
wee heard that Capt. Kirk was marching with an 100 horse. Cherry! is 
just now gone to Plimouth, upon an advice that wee had yesterday that 
it will be delivered to us, and that the E. of Huntingtoune can not be 
suffered to come within the fort but is forced to lie in the Toune. Wee 
begin to work a litle on the Clergy, for they are now promoting a Petition 
for a Free Parliament, w°" is understood by all to be a Declaring for us. 
In short, every thing goes as well as our hearts can wish. I am called on 
to make an end, so that I can adde no more, but that, in spite of your ill 
qualities, the few good ones that you have determine me to be for ever, Sir, 

Your most humble and most 
obedient servant, 


G. Burnet. 
Fryday, the 16 Nov’. 


Wee now know that if wee had landed at Portsmouth it had been 
certainly delivered to us. 


Prince of Orange to Herbert. 
A Exeter, ce 37 de Nov. 1688, au matin. 


Je viens de recevoir vostre lettre de hier de Torbay. Je suis bien 
marry que le vent contraire vous oblige d’y rester. Je ne croi pas que 
Lt. Adm. W. Bastianse sera prest de pouvoir vous suivre en deus ou trois 


1 <.e. Russell. 
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jours, ainsi, si le vendt vous est favorable avendt ce temps la, il faudra 
faire comme vous dites et laisse ces petits fregates pour escorter les 
vesseaus de transport, qui asseurement sont suffisens pour les Capers.! 
Je joins icy les noms des fregattes que je croi les plus utiles pour rester 
icy cet hyver. Si vous y voules change quelque chose, je le laisse a vous. 
Depuis ma derniere j’ay eu des nouvelles de M' Bathe, qui promest de tenir 
parole. Mr Russel l’est alle trouver hier; ainsi j’espere d’estre asseure 
de Plymouth en deus ou trois jours; de quoy je vous advertires affin que 
vous y puissies faire entrer les fregattes quandt vous le jugeres a propos, 
* ou dans Dartmouth, si cela manquoit. J’approuve fort le serment que 
vous aves projette. Et vous la poures faire prendre ainsi a ceus qui vous 
viendront joindre. 

Je ne croi pas qu’il y aura quelque mouvement dans le Nord si long 
temps que nous ne serons pas plus pres de Londres. J’espere de com- 
mencer a marcher d’icy Mardi, et vous advertires de ce qui se passe le 
plus souvent que je poures. Je suis tousjours entierement a vous, 

G. PRINCE D’ORANGE. 


J’ay fait escrire en Hollande ce qui pouroit estre de besoin aus 
fregates qui resteront icy. G. 


Bentinck to Herbert. 


6 Dec. 
26 Nov. 
MonsreuR,—Je nay que faire de vous repondre a ce que vous mes- 


Crokehorne ce 


crivez touchant la flotte, puis que vous verrez par la lettre de son altesse 
mesme jusques ou il approuve vostre sentiment. Je continueray seule- 
ment a vous mander ce qui ce passe ici, ce qui apparemment vous donnera 
de la satisfaction. Il i a trois jours que nous receumes nouvelles que 
beaucoup de nos amis seroit bien aise de venir a nous ici si son altesse 
pouvoit envoyer des trouppes assez prez pour quils le pussent faire avec 
quelque sorte de seureté, surquoy son Altesse me detacha de larmee avec 
douse cent chevaus et Dragons pour aller a quelques milles de Warminster 
pour leur donner l'occasion. En men allant je rencontray le Ducq de 
Grafton, My Lord Churchill, Coll. Berckley et plusieurs autres officiers 
qui venoit de Salsbury, qui me dirent que le Prince de Dennemarck 
suivroit le lendemain. Je continuay ma marche toutte la auit et 
j’arrivay le lendemain, qui estoit hier, devant midi a Scherborne, ou je 
fus bien estonné dapprendre par plusieurs officiers et soldats que non 
seulement les trouppes qui estoit a Warminster, mais le Roy et toutte son 
armee avoit repris la routte de Londres avec une tres grande precipitation 
et une tres grande consternation parmi tous les C. Romains. Les trouppes 
ont ordre de marcher jusques a Kingston, ou ils recevront [? resteront]. Je 
croy que j’oserois bien vous repondre que des que My Lort Bath recevra 
cette nouvelle, que Plymouth sera a nous. Je suis revenu cette apres dinée 
et j’ay treuve grand nombre de gens arrivez des trouppes du Roy. Le Coll. 
Trelani est venu avec tous les Officiers de son Regiment, la pluspart des 
Officiers de celui de Canon, et beaucoup d’autres que je ne saurois encore 


1 Dutch Kaper, a privateer. 
VOL. I.— NO. III. 
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vous nommer. “Le Prince de Dennemarck a manqué de ce sauver parceque 
le Roy le vint prendre pour aller a Londre dans le temps quil alloit monter 
a cheval pour sen venir. Cependant son Escuyer est venu ici avec ces 
chevaus, ce qui decouvrira apparemment son dessein .. . 
Je vous prie destre asseure que je suis de tout mon ceeur, 
Monsieur, 
Vostre tres humble et 
tres obeissant serviteur, 
W. BEnrTINcE. 


Burnet to Herbert. 


S1r,—I wrote you a second Letter before I left Exeter, which I gave 
to one that called himselfe your servant, but he brought it back to me to 
Crookhorn and said that you were under sail before he could find you. 
So all the last newes from Exeter were losst. Mr. Seimour, Stk W™ 
Portman, and all the chieffe men of the Countrey came in and were all 
extream hearty. There wee began to signe the Association of which I 
send you a Copy. Wee left the greatest part of our Cannon and heavy 
baggage at Exeter, where Mr. Seimour staies as Governour for the Civill 
part and Gibson for the Military. The E. of Bath has at last declared 
with the whole garrison of Plymouth, where the E. of Huntington is 
prisoner, who in great wrath threatens the E. of Bath that he will bring 
his Habeas Corpus against him. The Earle of Shrewsbury is gone with 
a Regiment of horse, another of foot, and Dragoons to possesse Bristoll 
and Glocester, where there are none but Militias, and from both the 
Prince has such messages that I believe wee shall have them very cheap 
and perhaps the D. of Beaufort in to the bargain; and E. Shrewsbury 
hopes to come and join the Prince at Oxford, for wee must take that road 
both because the Salisbury road is quite wasted by the King’s Army 
marching backward and forward in it, and likewise to join a great body 
of horse that comes from the North commanded by the E. of Devonshire, 
the E. of Derby, and the L. Delamere, who were, when wee heard last 
from them by an’ Expresse, about 2000 strong, but are now, as wee hear, 
6,000 strong. The King was mighty struck when he found that the D. 
of Grafton and the L. Churchill had left him; and next day Prince 
George and the D. of Ormond also left him; and, after, wee were in 
great pain, having no newes of him for four daies. Wee had the well- 
come account last night of his being got to Shaftsbury. So he dines 
today with the Prince at the Earle of Bristolls, wheré wee have been 
these two daies, the L. Bristoll having met us as wee came into the 
County with a body of all the Eminent men in it, Coll. Strangewaies, 
St Jo. Morton, and 20 more, who are now sitting for raising both a 
force and a present in money to the Prince. Coll. Trelawny, L. Coll. 
Churchill, and almost all their officers are come in, and a great many 
both of Trelawny’s Regiment and Kirks, but unhappily poor Kirk him- 
selfe was taken, but it was only on suspition, for as yet they have no 
proof against him. If the King had not taken the allarme of Churchills 
going away so hot that he presently sent for all the forces that lay at 
Warminster under Kirks command, wee had got all that body of 6 or 7 
battaillons; but tho as soon as L. Churchill sent us word Mr. Ben- 
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think marched all night with 400 horse and 800 dragodns to assist our 
friends in case of any resistance, yet they had marched away long before, 
and the King went up to London in all the confusion that was possible. 
He is very ill in his health and bleeds upon every occasion at the nose 
and much purulent matter comes out, so that it is generally thought his 
person is in as ill a state as his affairs are. He made a speech to the D, 
of Grafton’s Regiment when he set E. Litchfield at their head, that he 
would defend the Prot. Religion to the last drop of his blood. Wee have 
every day many straglers dropping in tous. This is all I can now tell 
you, only Frank Russell and Mr. Jepson that found me writting to you 
give you their most humble service. Wee remember you very often, but 
no man with a more particular esteem then, 
Sir, 
Your most humble and most 
obedient servant, 
G. Burnet. 
Sherborn, 


Thursday the 
29th November. 


The same to the same. 


Srr,—I doe not know whither this shall have better luck then my 
two last had, which were both brought back to me and so were destroied 
by me. For it was said that you were under sail, so that no letters could 
come to you. This I only say to you to excuse your not hearing from 


me, for tho upon all other occasions the miscarriage of a letter from 
me could not deserve an Apology, yet at this time, since perhaps what I 
write might have given you some aggreeable entertainment, I would have 
you believe that it was not my fault but my misfortune that denied me 
the pleasure of serving you, which, bad as you are, I can not deny to be 
very great. 

Wee have had hitherto as prosperous a march as wee could have 
wisht for. Not one ill accident has befallen us. The Gentry of all the 
Counties thro which wee have marched have come in almost all of them, 
and both in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire they have undertaken both to levy 
some Regiments and to raise money. The coming of the D. of Grafton 
and the L. Churchill did so disorder the king that he presently retired 
back from Salisbury in a great consternation. The Pr. of Denmark and 
the D. of Ormonds leaving him at Andover was a new mortification, and 
they were 4 daies gone before wee had any newes of them, which 
troubled us not a little; but they went up the London road and so 
fetched a great compasse and at last they joined us at the Earle of 
Bristolls at Sherborn. The Princesse of Denmark left the Cockpit the 
same night that the Pr. left the King, and she walked afoot in slippers to 
the Bp. of Londons house, who conveied her first to Copthall and then to 
the North where she is at present; but wee are put in hope that the 
force which received her is moving towards us and that she may join us 
in three or four daies. All this you may perhaps have heard already in 
the Publike newes, and therefore I only name it, as I will doe Glocesters 
declaring for us and their taking L. Lovelace out of prison and making 
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him their Governour, and the E. of Shrewsbury’s being sent to Bristoll 
with some troops and his being received there with all possible joy. No 
doubt you have heard of L. Delameres rising in the North, who with a 
Regiment of 400 horse, after a march of about 200 mile, came hither two 
daies agoe and joined the Prince. The D. of Beaufort has abandoned the 
post he had given him to keep, so all these counties have declared for the 
Prince. The King upon all this called a Councill of all the Peers about 
Toune, and told them that, since he found that a Parliament was the 
Generall desire of all his people, he was resolved to call one, but he 
desired their opinion of the way to make it effectuall. So they advised a 
treaty with the Prince; upon which M. Halifax, L. Nottinghame, and 
L. Godolphin were named. The two first seem very little fond of the 
Imployment and say that it was put on them by their Enemies. A 
Trumpeter was sent to the Prince demanding passeports for them, who 
was kept two nights before he had his dispatch; for the Prince sent for 
the Nobility and communicated the matter to them before he granted it. 
But the Commissioners came to Andover while he was at Salisbury ; yet 
he sent them to a place within 8 mile of this, and so he gave them 
Audience yesterday in the presence of severall of the Nobility. They 
brought him a letter from the King containing some kind expressions, 
such as that he was the Kings Son in Law, so he was considered by him 
as a Son. Their Instructions were generall, that, since the Prince 
referred all in his Declaration to a free Parliament, the King was resolved 
to grant one but desired that all Armies might be kept at such a distance 
that a Parliament might be chosen and sit in freedome. The Prince 
desired them to put this in writting, which they did; and this night an 
answer is to be sent them in writting to this purpose, that, in order to the 
holding a free Parliament, it is necessary that all Papists be first turned 
out of all Imployments both in England and Ireland and both out of the 
Army and the Court, and so, till this is done, the Prince will hold on his 
march. For the true designe of this treaty is to amuse the Nation and 
to stop the Princes March ; in which the Court will be deceaved, for wee 
will still goe on. The Commissioners desired to speak in private with 
the Prince, but he declined it; for he said he was come upon the busines 
of the Nation and that he had no private concern of his own. The two 
first in the Commission behaved themselves so and talked so freely to my 
selfe and severall others in a publike room, that wee saw they were con- 
demned to act a part that was very unnaturall to them. In short, the 
King dares not trust his Army nor come to meet us ; and yet he must either 
doe that very suddenly or he must leave London, for wee will be very near 
it within 8 or 10 daies. I write this at night, and was not at Court since 
morning, which is almost two mile from hence ; so I cannot tell you whether 
wee goe to London by Newbury, Reading, and Maidenhead, which is our 
nearest way, or if wee crosse the Thames at Wallingford bridge and so 
fall in to the Oxford road; for that was then under consultation and not 
then resolved on. Wee heard that the King, upon our advancing hither, 
had called back 2000 of his rear that lay at Reading, which made us 
incline to that road ; but an advice came this morning that 500 horse and 
Dragoons of the Kings were come back to Reading, which put them upon 
new Councills. And, by all that wee hear, the Kings Army is so little 
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affectionate to him that it is scarce possible to fancy that he will venture 
with them ; and yet it is hard to know what else is left him. Thus I 
have given you a long account of our affairs, which I hope will not be 
unacceptable to you; and tho you may have the same things much 
better from other hands, yet at least this will let you know how desirous 
I am to doe every thing that I can Imagine will be pleasing to you. You 
have a more melancholy post then wee have, tho with lesse fatigue, for 
the pleasure of seeing our matter goe on so well, the new faces that wee 
see every day, of which the E. of Oxford was one of the latest and the 
most wellcome, and the shifting of the scene makes the trouble so Insen- 
sible, tho wee have had both bad way and ill weather, except these last 8 
or 4 daies, that I fancy the dull quiet in which you live is much more 
uneasy to you then all the march would have been. I hope you will still 
be so just as to esteem me one of your faithfullest and most humble 
servants. G. Burnet. 


Hungerford, the 9th of December, 
1688. 


Prince of Orange to Herbert. 
(In a clerk’s hand.) 


A Newbery ce 3° de Decembre 1688. 


Monsteur,—Ayant receu la Vostre du 8°, je vous renvoye le Memoire 
qui y estoit joint, au quel j’ay adjousté en marge ce que j’ay eu a Vous 
ordonner sur chacqu’ article. Je n’ay rien a y adjouster pour le present 
si ce h’est que par touts moyens vous devez tascher d’endommager la 
France et exercer contre eux les actes d’hostilite, dont ils usent contre 
nous. Je voudrois aussy que l’on pust faire croiser dans le Canal quelque 
Nombre de Vaisseaux capables de proteger la Flotte des Vaisseaux Mar- 
chands qui dans peu y arriveront de Hollande pour aller au Levant, et 
d’autres qui par la s’y en retournent. Au reste, s’il arrive que des Vais- 
seaux ou des bastiments Francois tombent entre vos mains, je desire que 
vous fassiez garder avec soing tous les mariniers qui se trouveront dedans, 
afin que l’on puisse s’en servir en les eschangeant contre ceux de nostre 
Pays qui sont mal traités en France comme vous savez. 

Je suis, Monsieur, 
Vostre tres affectione 
G. PRINCE D’ORANGE. 


Questions submitted by Herbert (drawn up by a Dutch secretary), with 
the Prince of Orange’s answers in the margin. 


1. Attaque tous les armateurs 
francois, Et prendre tous les ves- 
seaus marchands et les mainer en 
Flandre. 

2. Il faudra les prendre en ser- 
ment de fidelite pour moy, et vous 
n’aves qu’a faire faire un formulaire; 


1. Whether it wil not be reson- 
able to be instructed in relation to 
the French. 


2. Whether there should not be 
a form of oath prescribed for such 
seamen to take as pretend to joyne 
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je n’ay pas le temps de vous en 
renvoyer un. 

8. Il faudra s’addresser aus 
Etats Generaus ou a Mr le Pen- 
sionaire. 


Ces Articles sont 'repondu par 


ma lettre a l’eguardt de ce qu’illy a 
afaire. 


J’en suis content et donneres 
les ordres pour cett effet a Mt Roe. 


8. Il faut donner ordre a tous 
les chateaus et vesseaus de geurre 
de prendre et saisir tous les vesseaus 
des Francois. 


4. Tl n’ont qu’a se servir du 
Pavillion d’Angletere. 


5. Sur cecy je voudrois bien 
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or be wel affected to the cause, 
especially ships of war. 

8. Whether, if anything extra- 
ordinary should happen after part- 
ing from this place, an account 
thereof should not be given the 
Pensionary. 

4, And whether, if ther shoud 
be no great occasion for the ships 
of war left behinde and those that 
are fitting owt, it will not be reason- 
able to stop their proceeding. 

5. Whether the fleet should not 
make all imaginable speed to protect 
the convoy from the Texel. 

6. If the Fleet is designed to 
stay long on this coast, whether it 
will not bee necessary to furnish the 
Cap** with money for farther vic- 
tualing. 

7. Whether, whilest wee are 
here, it will not be reasonable to 
know of the Earl of Bath if he will 
receive a garrison into Pleimouth 
or stand in need of it. 


8. Considering the charge, 


whether his Highnesse may not 
thinck it reasonable to order the 
Fleet home. 


1. Whether it may be reason- 
able to give the same incouragement 
of A months pay advance to all the 
ships companies that declare for 
your Highnesse as is given to land 
soldiers. 

2. In that case whether Mr 
Roe should be ordered to observe 
my directions inne sutch payments 
relating to the fleet. 

8. Whether all the forts, 
castles, and ships of war that 
have or may declare for your High- 
nesse should have orders to seyze 
on all french ships they can Master ; 

4. and, in that case, whether 
the English ships of warr shall do 
it under English coleurs or your 
Highnesses new coleurs. 

5. The fleet will now be vic- 
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savoir vos sentimens si vous juges tualled till the last of January. 
qu’il sera necessaire de preparer Will your Highnesse that I order 
plus de provisions que jusquesala more provisions to be gott ready 
fin de Janvier. and for what tyme. 

Ce 20 Dect 1688. 


G. Prince p’ORANGE. 


Burnet to Herbert. 


Nose S1r,—I hope you havenot such hard thoughts of meas to Imagine 
that I doe not write but letter for letter ; but, if I had not thought that you 
might have been gone, I had writ to you a great many daies agoe. Wee 
have now turn upon turn. The foolish men of Feversham by stopping 
the King at first have thrown us into an uneasy after game. Compassion 
has begun to work, especially since the Prince sent him word to leave 
Whithall ; and now, as to the setling of the Government, there are two 
different Opinions, for a third, which was for treating with the King, has 
fallen by his second withdrawing yesterday, of which I say litle, because 
you will have it all in the common newes. Someare for calling together 
with the Peers all such as have been Parliament men, that so they may 
goe to declare that, the King having left his people and withdrawn the 
pretended Prince, the Princesse is Queen, and so proceed to call a legall 
Parliament by writts in her name. Others think that a Parliament or 
rather a Convention is to be summoned, which will be the true represen- 
tation of the Kingdome, and that, tho they have no legall writts, yet they 
being returned upon a free choice, this willbe upon the matter a free 
Parliament, and that this Assembly is to Judge both the Kings falling 
from the Crown and the birth of the Pretended Prince; and that then a 
Parliament may be legally held after they have declared in whom the 
right of the Crown lies. This last is liable to this exception that the 
slownes of it may expose Holland to be losst before England can be setled 
or ready toact. I have not time, by reason of many Impertinent people 
that presse in upon me, to give you a fuller detail of our affairs. Your 
Reflections on the poor Kings misfortunes are worthy of you. I could 
hardly have thought that any thing relating to him could have given me 
so much compassion as I find his condition has done. I know it was not 
possible for you to have acted as some others have done; but, whatever 
one may think of that, wee must now shut our mouths, for there is dis- 
content enough already, and the Army seem generally out of humour and 
uneasy at what they have done, and you know wee have not the arts of 
cajolery. 

You will no doubt see the Resolutions of the Peers yesterday, so I will 
say nothing of it ; only it was so unanimous, no shew of opposition being 
made to it, that I beleeve now the greatest part of our difficulty is over. I 
am extream glad that you put me in hope of seeing you shortly here, for 
it is now time for now [i.e. you] to be for a while at rest till wee make a 
new Expedition into France. For I doe verily beleeve the Prince designs 
it this summer, and it is but just that, after you have passt thro so much 
hardship, you should begin to receive those returns and acknowledgments 
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that are worthy of you. I am much more then I dare venture to tell 
you, unlesse you become a better man, 
Sir, 
Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 


G. Burnet. 
St. James’s 


Christmasse day 


I wish you with all my heart a merry Christmasse and a good new 
year. 


Warrant for disposal of James ITI, if captured. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Wittiam R. To our right trusty & wel beloved Councellour Arthur 
Herbert Esqt® Admirall and Commander of our Ships 
in y® Narrow seas. Given at our Court at Whitehall 
this 16 day of March 168§ In y?® first year of our 
Reigne. 


In case You shall take any Ship or Vessell in w** y® late King James 
shall happen to be, You are to treat Him w* respect & immediately send 
Us an account thereof, But w*out Expecting any further Orders You are 
hereby requir’d to transport Him to some port belonging to y® States 
Generall of y® United Provinces & give notice of Y* arrivall to y® said 
States & You are to dispose of the said King James into such persons 
hands as the said States shall appoint to receive Him. 

You are to leave such a number of Ships in y* stations appointed by 
y® other Instructions as You shall iudge that Service will require. 


Seal. W. R. By his Mates Command. 
NorrincHaM. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FUGITIVE LOYALIST IN 1798. 
(Communicated by G. F. Hanpcock.) 


Tue following narrative relative to the eventful year 1798 was written by 
an Irish clergyman. The writer’s opening words explain fully the nature 
of his remarks. 


A narrative of the battle of Enniscorthy on 28 May 1798, with a 
detail of circumstances antecedent and subsequent thereto, by an eye- 
witness of the event, immediately after which this narrative was written 
for the information and entertainment of his friends, and as a domestic 
record of the great goodness of Heaven towards him and his family con- 
spicuously, and it may be said miraculously, manifested on that dreadful 
occasion. 

To show the state of the county Wexford at that time, it is necessary 
to premise that early in 1793 opposition had been shown against the 
militia levy, whilst in the month of July in that year a formidable rising 
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took place. From that date the county remained perfectly quiet until 
about May 1797. The people returned to their habits of industry, and, 
favoured by one or two good seasons, were gradually becoming rich owing 
to the extraordinary demand for barley, the general grain of the county, 
which in one season sold at the exorbitant price of 26s. the barrel (a 
measure of 224 lbs.), whereby many were induced to take farms at im- 
prudent rents. This circumstance, when the markets began to fall 
through the scarcity of specie and the failure of public credit, contributed 
much to increase the discontent and disaffection which, fomented by 
incendiaries sent down from Dublin, began about that time to be notice- 
able. 

From that period a very visible change took place in the manners and 
temper of the lower classes. They became remiss in paying their rents 
and fulfilling their other engagements, particularly their tithe-composition, 
and surly when called on for them. They began to sit later than formerly 
in the public-houses, to hold secret meetings, and to converse much with 
each other at fairs and markets. The magistrates daily received infor- 
mations against persons administering treasonable oaths, or levying con- 
tributions for treasonable purposes. Men were often heard, when drunk 
or angry, to hint at some opportunity of revenge. Blacksmiths were 
accused of making pikes, and often caught in the act. Ash-trees were 
cut and stolen from gentlemen’s plantations. And the barking of dogs 
at night was not wanting to prove the agitated state of the country 
people, who were said to assemble in vast numbers for the purpose of 
being drilled. 

At first a few baronies [Wexford is subdivided into eight baronies] 
were placed under proclamation, and early in May 1798 this measure was 
extended to the whole county, seemingly with a happy effect upon the 
people, who almost universally offered to the magistrates and their land- 
lords the most unequivocal acknowledgments of their past delusions, 
entreating to be permitted, as a pledge of returning loyalty, to take the 
oath of allegiance. Many brought in their pikes, whilst others gave 
information against their seducers. 

There was every prospect of returning tranquillity as late as 23 May, 
on which day a session was held in the town of Wexford for the trial of 
appeals against convictions under the InsurrectionJAct. The magistrates, 
who were uncommonly numerous on that occasion, many of them being 
accompanied by their wives and other ladies who had taken the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the new bridge then lately finished, returned to their 
homes in safety, although many of them on account of their zeal had 
been marked out for destruction. 

About that date Luke Byrne, a brewer of Enniscorthy, came to me 
in the market-place of that town, requesting me to let him know when I 
should be at home. In the evening he called on me and with much 
hesitation said he understood that he with the Roman catholics of the 
town were to be slaughtered during the night by the Orangemen, of whom 
I believe there were scarcely ten persons in the town, and almost all of 
them men of the North Cork militia. 

Sharply reproving his insolent imputation against the protestants I 
desired him to keep quiet, in which case I pledged myself for his security ; 
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but added that if, as I suspected, this was adopted as a pretext for arm- 
ing and rising by the Roman catholics, the protestants were prepared, 
and would inflict a dreadful punishment for the first aggression. He 
then departed muttering that the Roman catholics might as well sur- 
render their throats at first as last, as he knew their doom was sealed, 
This fellow was a most sanguinary ruffian, and subsequently during the 
rising slaughtered without mercy every protestant he could find. He 
escaped from the country and finally settled in Philadelphia. Hardly 
had he left me when Thomas Cloney, of whose treason I had proof, 
demanded an interview. As it was dark, I did not grant it to him in my 
own house, but took him to the market-house, in which was the main 
guard. He whispered intelligence and apprehension of the same purport 
as Byrne, and upon being lectured departed with similar observations. 

On 25 May, on my way to Mr. Dawson’s of Charlesfort, a Captain 
Browne informed me that the people of the neighbouring counties were 
in a state of actual rebellion, and that in the town of Prosperous a 
detachment of troops had been burned to death in their barracks. I 
also met a party of the North Cork militia searching for concealed arms, 
and saw a house in flames, burned by them because the people would not 
deliver the arms which they were charged with having concealed, the 
peasantry, particularly the women, surrounding the army, but not offering 
any resistance. 

I found Mr. Dawson in his study, the walls of which were covered 
with pikes surrendered by his tenantry, many of whom were then in the 
yard. From two of them I took sworn informations against Nicholas 
Walsh, a shopkeeper, and Edy Monaghan, a corn-buyer and publican of 
Enniscorthy, whom they charged with having employed them to make 
pikes. 

On 26 May, having discovered a design to seize the market-house and 
to carry off the arms stored there, I brought out all the pikes into the 
market-place and had them destroyed in the sight of the people. Later 
in the day, hearing a tumult in the street, I looked out of my window and 
saw the army (the North Cork militia) and the yeomen drawn up at each 
end of the market street, whilst some men were wrecking the house of 
William Lacy, a publican, who was afterwards a commissary-general of 
the rebel forces. I instantly went out and endeavoured to interpose, but 
only succeeded in saving the shell of the house with a few articles of 
furniture and his shop papers. I was called upon to divide his bedding 
&c. among the soldiers, but, not approving of such summary judgment, I 
declined to meddle further, whereupon everything of an inflammable 
quality was burned in the Castle square, the army and yeomen marching 
round the pile in military parade and afterwards traversing the streets 
singing ‘God save the King’ and other loyal tunes, their drums and fifes 
accompanying them. 

About six or seven o’clock that same evening I was surprised to hear 
the drums beat ‘To arms.’ Captain Snowe, who commanded the detach- 
ment of the North Cork, showed me a letter written by another officer 
hinting at some expected disturbance, but said that he believed there was 
nothing more in it than a plan to try the disposition of the people, and to 
accustom the army to alarms. However a girl named Piper shortly 
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afterwards galloped into the town declaring that a massacre had already 
commenced at Scarewalsh ; that a neighbour, Patrick Bulger by name, 
with some others, had murdered her mother’s boy (i.e. servant), and were 
in the act of murdering her sister, when she herself escaped. Next day 
her mother and herself assured me that the only grounds for attacking 
them, that they knew of, were that they were protestants. Bulger was 
afterwards arrested at Newry early in 1800, and executed at Vinegar Hill. 
He died with great firmness, if not indifference, as not uncommon at that 
time under the delusion of meritorious service in the extermination of 
heresy. 

Whilst under arms, the soldiers of the North Cork regiment addressed 
me, declaring they were happy in having an opportunity of showing their 
loyalty, and asking me if I would stand by them. Upon assuring them 
that I would do so, several of them took me by the hand, and swore they 
would die with me or make the ‘ Croppies lie down,’ alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebel party was so styled. This was the first circum- 
stance that induced me, when the standard of treason was erected, to 
lay aside all professional considerations of decorum, or immunity, so far 
as a determination to defend with arms my life and the constitution of my 
country, for the destruction of which such superior numbers were com- 
bined. I also conceived that, as a magistrate, I was bound to personal 
exertion, the commission of the peace having been conferred on me in a 
manner singularly flattering and honourable. The magistrates of a 
county in which I had been only a short time resident, and at a great dis- 
tance from all family interest or connexions, had by a unanimous vote in 
full session, requested me to accept it. Im consequence of which four 
governors of the county made application to the Lord Chancellor to issue 
the commission, which was accordingly done. So handsome a testimony of 
confidence at so critical a period called upon me for every effort I could 
make for the general peace and security of the county, as my own prin- 
ciples did for that of my king and country. Such is my apology to any 
who may suppose that I ought to have confined myself within the bounds 
of my clerical character. I might add that self-defence required me to 
carry arms, as my clerical character rendered me particularly obnoxious ; 
the multitude, incapable of thinking for themselves, having been worked 
up to a pitch of unparalleled fanaticism by their demagogues, who could 
not otherwise excite them to republican and treasonable purposes than by 
teaching them to view the protestant religion with abhorrence, as the 
ultimate cause of their (imaginary) grievances, and by representing to 
them the merit as well as the good policy of exterminating those they 
called heretics. 

Next morning the Enniscorthy cavalry having returned to the town 
reported that, whilst scouring the country, they found the bodies of 
Lieutenant Bookey and John Donovan of the Camolin corps, who had 
been murdered by a band led by a priest named John Murphy. The 
cavalry had killed several fellows whom they had found hiding in the 
ditches in the neighbourhood of the murder, and had burned Murphy’s 
house, as well as the houses of other suspected persons whom they did 
not find at home. In a coat of Murphy’s a list of houses marked for 
destruction had been found. 
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About this time at Oulart the rebels surrounded 114 men of the 
North Cork militia, of whom they cruelly assassinated with their pikes 
111, the commanding officer, lieutenant-colonel Foote, and two men only 
escaping with their lives. Supplied with firearms and ammunition, and 
encouraged toa degree of more than savage ferocity by this success, they 
proceeded to the houses of all obnoxious persons, gentlemen and farmers, 
and barbarously slaughtered all the men they could find and, in some 
instances, women and children, neither youth, beauty, nor worth afford- 
ing any title to pity in the breasts of the relentless ruffians. 

All day on Sunday, 27 May, the families that had escaped from their 
burning homes or from the rebel pikes were flocking into the town; 
amongst them Mr. Dawson of Charlesfort and his son, both being 
wounded. This gentleman on the preceding day, seeing a crowd approach 
his house and supposing them to be his tenants, who had been so penitent 
two days before, stood at his hall door, never surmising their sanguinary 
intentions until one man discharged a gun at him. They told him that 
he must take command of them and march at their head. He excused 
himself as a dying man, pointing to his wound, upon which he was 
knocked down as also his son, nor did the wretches cease to beat and kick 
them until they were supposed to be dead. The rebels having entered 
the house in search of plunder, the two gentlemen crawled into a planta- 
tion, where they lay concealed for a time, until a poor person helped to put 
them on horseback, and so enabled them to join the soldiers retreating 
from Ferns. He suffered much through anxiety for the fate of his lady 
and daughter, who however reached Enniscorthy in safety, having been 
treated with considerable respect by the insurgents, in whose hands they 
had been during the night. With these fugitives many disaffected persons 
entered the town under pretext of seeking shelter, some of whom being 
known were taken into custody. 

In the evening, sitting down to a very uncomfortable dinner with 
Mr. Dawson and his son and other unhappy fugitives, I perceived a bustle 
round the gaol, and running thither I saw a man hanging from a ladder, 
I know not by whose orders. On inquiry I found his name was John 
Murphy, and that he had been found near the scene of Bookey’s and 
Donovan’s murder, and was supposed to have been concerned in that 
crime as his clothes were stained with blood. 

That night I searched the town, assisted by Captain Joshua Pounden, 
the commander of a very fine body of young fellows, whose energy and 
patience suffered no abatement from fatigue and the intense heat by day, 
or want of rest by night, or from anxiety for the safety of all that they 
held dear. Indeed, I know not the gentleman or yeoman of the country 
around who did not display the same spirit and principles on that trying 
occasion. After a consultation we took possession of all the gunpowder 
in the shops, with a view to prevent it from falling into the possession of 
the rebels and to secure it for the use of the army. 

On the morning of Monday, 28 May, the approach of the rebels being 
announced, the garrison prepared to receive their attack. At this time 
Walsh sent the gaoler to me with a request that, if he was to suffer death 
on that day, I would allow a priest to have access to him. I answered 
that I had no objection to admitting a priest to see him, but that I knew 
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of no intention to put him to death then, and that, as he was my prisoner, 
I would not give my consent to his execution without a trial agreeable 
to law unless a rescue was attempted. Afterwards I understood it was 
proposed at the approach of the rebels to put the prisoners to death, but 
I openly declared my sentiments against the measure, and so probably 
saved Walsh's life. He was afterwards liberated by the insurgents, and 
offered a large reward for my head. His character among his fellow 
rebels was that ‘ he was the —— coward that held authority among them, 
ever shrinking from danger, and murdering only in cold blood when 
supported by multitudes.’ He was executed on Vinegar Hill in May 1800. 

About half-past eleven the attack was commenced by a force estimated 
at from 5,000 to 10,000 men, and it must be acknowledged that in this, 
their first engagement, the rebels, whether actuated by fanaticism or 
drunkenness, or both together, displayed an extraordinary degree of 
intrepidity, often grappling at the bayonet even at the muzzle of a loaded 
musket. The defence too was very spirited, especially at the market- 
house and bridge. At the latter place much ammunition was expended, 
indeed wasted, as it was impossible in their heat and zeal to restrain 
the soldiers of the North Cork regiment from firing when the rebels were 
out of range; indeed they would not even take time to discriminate 
between friends and foes. Between three and four in the day, the centre 
of the town being in flames, and the rebels making a determined move- 
ment to cross the river below the bridge, by which they could have cut off 
the only way of escape, an instantaneous retreat was deemed expedient. 
The remains of the small but gallant garrison, which had originally con- 
sisted of ninety-one officers and men of the North Cork militia and 240 of 
the yeomanry, but had lost seven of the former and eighty-five of the latter 
body during the battle, began to move in not the best order the cavalry 
taking the lead, and (except a few individuals who stayed behind to carry 
off their families) retiring with indiscreet precipitation by the only road 
to Wexford that lay open. Upon observing this movement I ran to my 
house, at the door of which I thundered for some time before the terror- 
stricken servants opened it, whilst in the interval I expected to be shot at 
from some of the opposite windows. Once admitted I ran upstairs to 
my wife’s chamber, where I found all the family together with some of 
my poor houseless parishioners and a panic-stricken drummer of the 
North Cork. Having secured a few—very few—banknotes (one-pound 
notes) that were in my desk, I with difficulty dragged my wife, who had 
been confined a few days previously, and children into the street, my 
servant alone following for the other persons were so overpowered by 
terrror as to be incapable of flight. Looking around to see which way 
the fugitives went and which was most clear of the rebels, who had 
begun to push their way through the town, I proceeded supporting my 
fainting wife with one hand and with the other dragging after me one of 
my children, the maid carrying another, and the nurse with my infant. 
Once clear of the town, we advanced towards St. John’s, being frequently 
fired at from across the river. In return the soldiers and yeomen, 
stragglers behind the main body, shot at every country fellow they saw. 
One of these suddenly crossing the road, hastening towards the town 
probably to share in the plunder, was shot by a musket presented across 
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my wife’s bosom, and fell close beside her. A little further on we saw a 
pike in the ditch, which he had evidently thrown away at the sight of the 
soldiers. With difficulty I prevented these men from firing at two or 
three countrymen whom we saw standing in the fields. I own that pity 
towards them had no great share in my interposition, but I feared that 
the report of the shots might induce or provoke the rebels to pursue us, 

My first intention was to go no further than Wilton, about four miles 
distant, I even scarce hoping to have strength enough to carry me so far; 
besides I was lame, having been struck by a spent ball inside my right 
heel, as well as suffering from other painful bruises; but, yielding to my 
wife’s entreaties, I proceeded with the crowd. Mr. Burket, a yeoman, 
having taken my wife up behind him on his horse, and Mr. Brett and Mr. 
E. Bennet, all of the Enniscorthy cavalry, having taken my son and 
daughter, I walked amidst a melancholy procession of widows and 
orphans, of wounded soldiers and ruined inhabitants, and of persons 
bewailing the loss, real or supposed, of their nearest relatives and dearest 
friends. 

Upon reaching the town of Wexford, I heard that my family had not 
come up, and, fearing lest some accident had befallen them, I borrowed a 
horse and rode back in search of them. It was then dusk, and I observed 
with very great apprehension that although in my progress with the 
multitude not a countryman appeared, yet in my ride back alone I saw 
several in each village. Yet I passed on for some three miles unmolested 
until I met the Wexford cavalry, who had been sent out to collect all 
stragglers, with whom were my infant and nurse. I learned from them 
that my family had gone to Wexford by another road; so I returned to 
that town, where I found every house, notwithstanding the general alarm, 
open for the reception of the refugees. 

Whilst in Wexford, when speaking to Colonel Maxwell, I was accosted 
by a gentleman—if I can call him so—who made me an offer of his hand, 
which I thought fit to decline. He had long been suspected of disloyalty 
and had been taken into custody, but was soon afterwards liberated on 
a well-grounded assurance of his influence with the insurgents, and on a 
very false supposition that he would exert it for a good purpose; when 
the rebels attacked the town, he with his party went over to them. 

Finding Wexford to be no place of rest for my wife and complying 
with her wish to seek some conveyance by water, I with Captain Drury 
and Mr. Thomas Sparrow endeavoured to hire a boat; but the owners 
seemed anxious to make us feel the miseries of our situation, insulting us 
with the most wanton and unprovoked rudeness as if to discourage us 
from seeking safety in flight. Afterwards they did deliver up to the 
rebels many who had paid exorbitantly for their boats. This fate would 
probably have attended us, had I not fortunately brought my pistols with 
me, which I took care to expose, and once had occasion to recur to. At 
last we secured two open boats, at twelve guineas each, to convey us to 
Waterford, and having embarked at nine o’clock the next morning, 
Tuesday, 29 May, we reached Passage about six in the evening, where we 
were boarded by some coast officers, who advised us to proceed by land 
to Waterford, which city we reached about ten at night. There we had 
the happiness of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Alcock and family, whose virtues 
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were so well known and acknowledged, that, by an example of generosity 
unexampled during the rebellion, being apprised by their tenants that 
they were not safe at home, they were permitted to pass unmolested, 
though not uninterrupted, through many detachments of the rebels, and 
had arrived at Waterford that morning. Having obtained passports 
from General Eustace, we sailed on the 80th for Milford, where we 
met Mr. Dawson and his family. They had escaped from Wexford in 
@ revenue cutter, but were not allowed at first to land, having neglected 
to procure a passport. 

At Milford I received my proportion of a sum of money which our 
worthy bishop, Dr. Cleaver, with a tenderness and consideration truly 
parental, instantly procured and remitted for the immediate relief of his 
distressed and fugitive clergy. Few suffered more severely in property 
than his lordship, yet his earliest efforts were directed to the comfort of 
his clergy, who were relieved before they had recollection or leisure to 
apply to him. 

The more I reflect upon the escape of my family and myself, the more 
I am astonished at it, and the more devoutly grateful for the divine pro- 
tection. What Providence reserves it is impossible to foretell; but I 
have sufficient experience of God’s wisdom and goodness to submit every- 
thing implicitly to His will and disposal without anxiety or doubt. 

After the suppression of the rebellion I was present at the execution 
of William Beagham, who was hanged on 28 March 1801 for the murder 
of the Rev. Francis Turner. He walked to the place of execution without 
shoes, a common practice at the time, and which, it was said, intimated 
that no information had been given against his accomplices. He advanced 
to the fatal spot with a steady step reading a small book of devotions, but 
perceiving from the halt of the Dutch troops that he had reached the 
place of execution, and seeing the gallows over his head, he deliberately and 
without emotion turned down the leaf of the book, which he placed in his 
bosom, saying: ‘ Here I am at last arrived at my journey’s end. Now I 
call heaven and earth to witness that I die innocent; that hand, act, or 
part I had not in the death of Mr. Turner; and now I am ready.’ This 
delusion of innocence was very common with dying culprits, however 
numerous and credible the witnesses against them ; almost all of them 
died with a firmness and serenity worthy of the most meritorious cause, 
some even uttering effusions of their native humour. In fact, I never 
saw one of these convicted murderers, against whom alone any prosecu- 
tions were at that time directed, that did not testify equal courage and 
calmness at the awful moment. A manifest proof that they were taught 
to believe the cause in which they died was meritorious of Heaven, and 
that their other crimes were atoned for. 

It may be thought unaccountable that I should have been a witness of 
so many dreadful exhibitions; but as a magistrate I was obliged to attend 
some of them to protect the sufferer from the rage and violence of the 
loyalists, who alone, excepting the immediate relatives of the culprits, 
attended the scenes of execution. In the case of Walsh’s execution I was 
nearly overwhelmed with stones thrown at his old mother by the widows 
and children of some of the people he had murdered. 

In justice I must allow that the rebels often displayed humanity and 
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generosity deserving of praise and admiration. Dudley and Murtagh 
Murphy, when the rebels had obtained possession of Enniscorthy, in the 
attack on which they had fought valiantly, sought for me and my family 
in order to take us under their protection, and, not finding us there, repaired 
to Wexford with the same kind purpose. The former was killed when 
the king’s troops recovered the town; and the latter when taken prisoner 
was arbitrarily sent off without being tried with other convicts to the 
king of Prussia. He escaped and returned home, when, knowing that he 
had saved the lives of several protestants and as much of their property 
as was possible, I protected him from a repetition of the same arbitrary 
proceedings again attempted under the misconceived authority of military 
government. I never had cause to repent my interposition, except on 
account of the annoyances he afterwards suffered. A man named Monk 
or Monaghan, but commonly called the ‘ Mayor of John Street,’ a suburb 
of Wexford inhabited by alow class amongst whom he used to administer 
gratuitous justice, frequently interfered vigorously with other rebel leaders 
to save the lives of protestant prisoners, often atthe risk of his own. He 
was a fantastic character, generally considered as half mad, but possessing 
an inexhaustible fund of facetious humour. Some time before the out- 
break, having heard that he had arrived in Enniscorthy I called at his 
lodgings to show him that I was acquainted with his movements, but, not 
finding him at home, simply left myname. He instantly caught the hint, 
and next morning early humorously left his name at my house, with an 
intimation that he meant it as a ‘ took leave visit.’ He was taken by the 
king’s troops, but died of his severe wounds whilst being conveyed to 
Newtown Barry for medical assistance, as he had been recommended to 
mercy by many. Edward Roach, not the priest, laboured hard to prevent 
assassination, as did Patrick Sutton to put down rape. Bagnal Harvey did 
the same, but being a protestant he possessed, at least latterly, little 
importance or authority. Father Sinnot in Enniscorthy sheltered Mr. 
Nunn, the protestant clergyman, and Father James Doyle of Whitechurch 
screened as many of that faith as he could. 

















Reviews of Books 


‘ La République des Lacédémoniens’ de Xénophon. Etude sur la situation 
intérieure de Sparte au commencement du IV® siécle avant J.-C. 
Par Hipponyte Bazin. (Paris: Leroux, 1885.) 


Tuts book belies its name: it is not so much an historical as a critical 
study. In neither respect does it display any great originality; but it is 
full of promise, being fairly accurate in its treatment of facts and clear 
and vigorous in style. 

The work naturally falls into three divisions. In the first the genuine- 
ness of the ‘ Republic of the Lacedemonians’ is discussed; the second, 
which is the most valuable, treats of the date of its composition, and of 
the general aim and scope of the treatise ; the third is an elaborate inquiry 
into the fourteenth chapter. 

As regards the first, few scholars will continue to call a work spurious 
which both Cobet and Blass! now declare to be genuine. Bazin adds no 
new argument of any consequence. In respect of the date of the com- 
position Stein ? has anticipated Bazin in fixing it in 894, when Agesilaus 
had recently hurried back from Asia at the call of the Ephors (dep xai 
yeyevyrat, viii. 2), and, having defeated the allied forces at Coronea, was 
now occupying himself with a futile attempt to resuscitate the old Spartan 
ordinances, which were openly decried by the party of Lysander. Bazin 
holds that the ‘ Republic of the Lacedemonians’ is in its aim and purpose 
merely a political manifesto, published by Xenophon in the interests, and 
possibly with the connivance, of Agesilaus. This view has also been to 
some extent anticipated by Stein, who thus expresses himself (p. 5) : 
Das Idealbild des Lycurgischen Staates selbst hat der Verfasser wahr- 
scheinlich in der Weise geschildert, wie es sich im Geiste des Agesilaus und 
der Altspartaner seiner Richtung darstellte, wihrend er wmgekehrt, wie 
unten niiher gezeigt wird, von der Richtung des Lysander wnd seines 
Anhangs den Widerspruch ableitet, den die spartanische Herrschaft 
schon hie und da gefunden. On this supposition we can account for the 
curious mixture of present and past tenses in the treatise, as well as for 
the suppression of objectionable features of the Spartan constitution, such 
as the xpurre‘a and the Helots. Xenophon painted Sparta as she ought 
to have been rather than as she was. For, in the absence of historical 


' Blass in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertwms- Wissenschaft. 
I. i. p. 247. 

? Bemerkungen zu Xenophon’s Schrift ‘Vom Staate der Lakedaimonier’ von Prot. 
Dr. H. K. Stein. Glatz, 1878. 
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testimony, we are not justified in assuming, as Bazin does, that for a 
brief period the institutions of Lycurgus were actually revived at Sparta. 

To this theory of the aim of the treatise Bazin has contributed one 
new point. He conjectures that Xenophon’s manifesto was intended as 
a counterblast to the discourse of Cleon of Halicarnassus. According to 
Plutarch,' whose authority is Ephorus, Cleon of Halicarnassus had written 
a discourse of a revolutionary character (zepi mpaypdrwv Kawwév cal pera- 
oTacEws TOD woATevparos), demanding that the kingship should be thrown 
open and the best man elected. The document was found by Agesilaus 
himself among Lysander’s papers, and such was his indignation that he 
determined to publish it, so as to throw light on the real character of 
Lysander ; but he was dissuaded by one of the Ephors, who advised him 
to let Lysander rest in his grave (ui dvopirrewv rov Avcavépov). Bazin’s 
conjecture may possibly be right, but it can hardly have been necessary 
to publish a counter-manifesto to a manifesto which itself was never 
published, and we know so little about Cleon’s pamphlet that any view 
connecting it with Xenophon’s work must remain conjectural. 

Bazin accepts the view of most critics that chapters fourteen and 
fifteen ought to be transposed. In chapter fourteen Xenophon retracts 
the praise given to the Spartans in the preceding chapters. On this 
ground Bazin agrees with Haase and others in assigning a later date to 
this chapter: from various passages in the Hellenica he endeavours to 
show that about 878-876 Xenophon’s attitude to Sparta suddenly changed. 
But the passages quoted do not bear out Bazin’s contention, and, as Stein 
has shown that the censures of chapter fourteen are directed rather 
against the Spartans abroad than against the Spartans at home, and 
particularly against the detested harmosts, it is safer to assign the entire 


treatise to the same date (394). 2 mei 


The Second Punic War ; being Chapters of the History of Rome. By the 
late Dr. Arnotp. Edited by W. T. Arnotp, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1886.) 


A REPUBLICATION of the third volume of Dr. Arnold’s Roman History, sepa- 
rate from the body of his work, may be justified on more than one ground. 
It is, as its editor says in his own defence, a fragment of a fragment ; yet it 
stands by itself as much as one of Macaulay’s historical essays, or as Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s lectures on ‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians ;’ and as 
a narrative it still holds the field, and is not likely to be easily improved 
upon. No writer, either before or since Arnold’s day, has told the story 
with such masterly brevity, such aptitude for military and geographical 
detail, or with quite that same touch of genius, which transforms the 
results of research into living literature. It was an inspiring subject, and 
Arnold approached it when his experience both as a student and a writer 
had reached its highest point ; he felt that it demanded and deserved all 
the qualifications he possessed. The second Punic war was indeed in its 
consequences probably the most momentous war the world has ever known; 
and, unlike the great mass of modern warfare, it is as rich in the dramatic 
character of its incidents as it is unique in the immense range of its results. 
' Ages. 20. 3; cf. Lys. 30. 4. 
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The aim of the editor has been to give the reader every facility for 
criticising, as well as for following appreciatively, his grandfather’s work. 
He has provided excellent maps, a convenient index to the literature of 
the subject, and many references to authorities, in addition to those which 
were supplied by Archdeacon Hare (the original editor) from Dr. Arnold’s 
MSS. It is interesting to be reminded that Arnold was in the habit of 
writing without filling in his references at the time. Want of leisure 
must no doubt partly account for this, and it is indeed amazing to us in 
these days that leisure could be found at all for such work as this by a man 
who was both head master of Rugby and professor of modern history at 
Oxford ; but it is possible also that Arnold found himself drawn on by his 
own narrative, which gained in clearness and interest by this freedom 
from the entanglements of note-books and verification. 

The most important addition which the present volume contains 
consists of a series of notes in the form of appendices, in which the editor 
has sought to bring the reader abreast of the results of later investigation 
into certain obscure and much-debated matters of detail. The first of 
these notes, which occupies ten closely printed pages, is a careful 
compilation of opinions passed on Polybius’ geographical capacity by 
critics and historians since Arnold wrote. It is not only useful, but really 
amusing reading; it reminds us of the prosecution of a Scotch minister 
for inadequacy as a preacher, when half the congregation swore that his 
sermons were admirable, the other half that they were beneath contempt. 
The witnesses against Polybius are Arnold himself, H. Droysen, Mr. 
Bunbury, and the late Carl Neumann, of whose excellent lectures Mr. 
Arnold has freely availed himself in these notes; on the other side 
are Niebuhr, Nissen, Mr. Freeman, and to some extent Mommsen. 
This diversity of opinion among really learned men, who express their 
respective views with remarkable energy, is as instructive as it is em- 
barrassing ; it shows that these judgments must have been conditioned 
by the degree of exactness which each critic demanded and expected of 
Polybius. It seems probable that Arnold, coming fresh from Thucydides, 
full of ardour for his new task, and perhaps deceived by Polybius’ exag- 
gerated notions of his own superiority to other writers, found himself often 
baffled and disappointed, and thus failed to make due allowance for the 
disadvantages under which this author certainly laboured. We must not 
forget that Polybius wrote in his old age, that he had to describe scenes 
which at the most he had only visited once, and that his work was 
intended chiefly for Greek readers, who would not be specially interested 
in Italian and Alpine topography. 

A good instance of Dr. Arnold’s preference for Livy as against Poly- 
bius is to be found in his account of the positions of the two armies at the 
battle on the Trebia, which is supplemented from his later critics by his 
grandson in Note C. Here all strategical probabilities support Polybius, 
who clearly understood the battle as having been fought on the left or 
western bank of the river;' while if we accept what seems to be Livy’s 


1 I have never been able to understand Polybius in any other sense; nor, I think, 
would anyone, who attempted to form an idea of the movements of the armies from 
his narrative alone and without preconceptions. Mr. Arnold says (p. 376) that 
Polybius omits the essential point, i.e. omits to tell us whether Scipio, before pitching 
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idea of the situation, we are driven to believe that Hannibal, after per- 
forming the brilliant feat (which, by the way, Livy entirely fails to mark, 
leaving it to be inferred from minor details) of getting in Scipio’s rear, 
and placing himself between him and his colleague Sempronius, allowed 
himself to’ lose the golden opportunity thus presented him of prevent- 
ing their concentration, and was forced to fight with what was almost 
certainly a superior force. The chief difficulty in the way of Polybius’ 
account lies in the fact that if the battle were fought on the left bank, 
and if, as we must apparently believe, Placentia was on the right bank 
like the modern Piacenza, the 10,000 men who cut their way through the 
enemy to that town must have crossed the flooded river in order to get 
there; and all writers but Mommsen seem to doubt the existence at 
that time of a bridge or some other regular means of crossing. But is 
it really possible that the colony of Placentia was thus liable to be cut off 
from the fortress of Clastidium, which lay away under the hills to the 
west, and was only approachable from Placentia by crossing the Trebia ? 
The bearing of the position of this stronghold on the disputed question 
has perhaps hardly been allowed sufficient weight ; it fell into Hannibal’s 
hands just before the battle, when (according to Livy and Arnold) he was 
nearly thirty miles away from it, with both the consular armies lying 
between himself and his prey. Nothing can be more inexplicable than 
the military situation which Arnold was led to conceive (and which his 
editor seeks to defend) by his ready acceptance of all Livy’s details ; and 
the present writer is strongly of opinion that, in spite of the passage in 
xxi. 56 (see p. 376 of the book under review), the general tendency of 
Livy’s narrative, if his reader be not prepossessed with Arnold’s idea of 
the battle,! is to place the Romans on their natural line of communication, 
and Hannibal, as might be expected, to the west of them. 

In Note B Mr. Arnold has admirably summarised the various views 
published during the last thirty years on the vexed question of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps. Here, not without good reason, he gives Mr. Fresh- 
field and the Col d’Argentiére the credit of at present holdingthe field. Mr. 
Freshfield’s quotation from Varro (ap. Serv. on Ain. x. 13) is certainly as 
strong a piece of evidence as has yet been brought forward ; and the only 
serious objection to it seems to lie in the surprising exactness of Varro’s in- 
formation. How, it might be asked, when opinions even at that day were 
divided on the question of Hannibal’s pass (Liv. xxi. 38), could Varro be 
so perfectly informed as to the routes taken, not only by Hannibal in 218, 
but by Hasdrubal in 207? Livy himself clearly believed (xxvii. 89) that 
Hasdrubal crossed by the same route as his brother, and states that he found 


his camp on the Trebia, crossed it from east to west or from west to east; but had 
Polybius ever imagined that any reader of his book would have understood him in the 
former sense, he certainly would have supplied the information. Would any historian 
think it necessary to point out that when Lee crossed the Potomac before the battle 
of Gettysburg he crossed from the right bank to the left ? 

1 This idea was itself suggested by a passage in one of Niebuhr’s letters (vol. 2 of 
the English translation of his Life, p. 259), a reference to which will at once show 
that his view was an ‘ inspiration ’ entirely independent of the authorities. He fancied 
that Hannibal crossed the Po below Placentia, and so took Scipio in the rear. That 
this was not so, is as certain as the combined evidence of Livy and Polybius can 


make it. 
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and used the artificial aids by which Hannibal had effected his transit ; 
and it is difficult to conclude that this was pure invention on Livy’s part, 
since it was perfectly natural that Hasdrubal should follow his brother’s 
track, taking advantage of his labour and experience. It is hardly wise to 
conclude hastily that Varro is here a better authority than Livy. But Mr. 
Freshfield has at any rate done much to prove that Hannibal crossed from 
the head waters of the Durance, and not from those of the Isére ; and, as 
he affirms, aftera personal investigation of the passes, that the Col d’Argen- 
tiére suits the accounts better than the Mont Genévre, we must allow that 
he has greatly increased our knowledge of the probabilities of the case. Mr. 
Arnold also points out in this note another difficulty satisfactorily cleared 
up by Mr. Freshfield, that of Hannibal’s approach to the Alps rapa rév 
mrorapov, a8 Polybius writes. That Polybius meant the Rhone can hardly 
be doubted ; but the Rhone would take Hannibal to Geneva, which is out 
of the question. ‘He used the expression “ along the river-bank,”’’ says 
Mr. Freshfield, ‘ to cover the general direction of the march up to the Alps 
through the Rhone country.’ Perhaps Polybius’ informants meant the 
Isére, and the historian himself, trusting to memory, and forgetting the 
existence of the smaller river, (a slip easily explained by his erroneous 
idea of the direction of the Rhone’s course in these parts,) came to write of 
the two rivers as if there were but one; or even possibly used vague lan- 
guage to cover his want of exact knowledge. Atany rate, since Mr. Fresh- 
field published his paper, there has been no serious difficulty in getting 
Hannibal across eastwards from his position on the Rhone to the upper 
valley of the Durance. 

The editor might almost have spared himself the trouble of summar- 
ising the contradictory views of the German learned world about the 
battle of Lake Trasimenus. That battle-field, the most interesting and 
the most mysterious of the whole war, is still wrapped for us in as dense 
a mist as that which proved fatal to Flaminius and his army. We do not 
seem to have advanced a single step in our knowledge of it since 
Dr. Arnold wrote. He, with characteristic clearness of sight, in an inte- 
resting passage, quoted by his grandson from an unpublished journal of 
1827, saw ‘ that the whole question turns on the line of the ancient road,’ 
which the Roman army must certainly have followed. ‘If it followed the 
present line, certainly the battle was fought at the foot of the hill by which 
you now ascend to Magione ; if, on the other hand, it left the lake at an 
earlier point, without passing through Passignano, then Sanguinetto may 
have been the scene.’ In the text of his history he repeats this view, 
though he provisionally describes the battle as taking place at the east 
end of the lake in and beyond the defile of Passignano; a view which is 
meant to tally with Polybius, though not easily reconcilable with Livy. 
The difficulty is great of realising the scene as conceived by either 
historian, unless we have the line of road before us, and without it it is 
perhaps premature to blame them for carelessness. If, for example, the 
road left the lake in the direction of Tuoro directly after passing Monte 
Gualandro, each historian would describe the battle without having the 
long defile of Passignano present to his mind at all; and, in fact, if we 
dismiss that defile from our own minds we shall not find it difficult toe 
understand either of them, allowing something for the want of exactness 
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in Polybius’ geographical memory. Should anyone try this experiment, 
it may perhaps also occur to him that it is hardly a priori probable that the 
road, which must have been made when the country was still more or less 
insecure, should have run through so narrow and dangerous a defile as 
that of Passignano. The Romans carried their roads over hills and over 
mountain passes without hesitation, but they surely would have avoided a 
place so well adapted for surprises as this. And this hypothesis as to the 
line of road seems to be confirmed by Livy’s statement that Flaminius 
reached the end of the defile before clear daylight—a distance, if the defile 
was that of Passignano, of fully eight miles from his camp of the previous 
night. If the via perangusta of which Livy writes be taken to mean the 
short passage between Monte Gualendro and the lake (which might very 
possibly have been then at a higher level, making this passage narrower 
and that of Passignano almost impracticable), this difficulty of the length 
of Flaminius’ march before the battle began would be fairly well overcome. 

The remaining notes are shorter and less important, with the excep- 
tion of that on Hannibal’s march on Rome (Liv. xxvi. 7), which contains 
a useful précis of a paper by H. Haupt in the Mélanges Grauaz ;’ and the 
last (Note P), on the Roman mines in Spain, in which the editor 
has an extremely interesting comparison between Diodorus’ account of 
these and two very recent descriptions, one of which was communicated 
to him in a private letter by a friend on the spot. On the whole these 
appendices show a great deal of careful and painstaking work, and form 
an excellent basis of operation for anyone who is willing to undertake, 
with the texts of Livy and Polybius before him, an independent investiga- 
tion of the geographical difficulties discussed in them. 

W. Warve Fow ter. 


La Religion 4 Rome sous les Sévéres. Par Jean Riviere. (Paris: 
Leroux, 1886.) 


THE object of this work is to examine certain remarkable phases of 
religious development during an important and critical period in the 
history of civilisation. It presents us with a sketch of that movement 
which may be regarded either as an abortive attempt to reconstruct the 
pagan system in accordance with cosmopolitan ideas, or as an accumula- 
tion of material to be subsequently built into the framework of the 
medieval church. The qualifications needed to accomplish so complex 
and delicate a task may seem to be guaranteed by the previous reputation 
of the author. We may add, however, that while M. Réville’s studies 
have evidently been wide and deep, he possesses also, in an unusual 
degree, that power of intellectual sympathy which is of no less impor- 
tance than erudition to the interpretation of the life and thought of 
distant periods. He treats his subject in a thoroughly scientific spirit, 
always keeping in view not only the causal relations between facts of the 
same order, but also the action and reaction between the various depart- 
ments into which the phenomena of social life may be divided,—that 
general connexion which forbids a complete specialisation in the history 
of politics, of economics, or of morals. His style is always pleasing 
and forcible, often brilliant and epigrammatic. 
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The period taken generally by M. Réville as that of the Severi 
extends from the death of Commodus to the accession of Decius, 
i.e. from 192 to 249 a.p. The two great Antonines belong to a previous 
state of things. Marcus Aurelius, in spite of the nobleness of his cha- 
racter and of his philosophy, belongs essentially to a period of decline, 
not of revival. As our author says, i] eut la pureté d’wn saint ; il n’eut 
pas la foi d’un apétre. The very strength of his stoicism hindered him 
in the work of renovation. For it was not from stoicism but from syn- 
cretism that the vivifying forces of the succeeding age were to proceed. 

In examining the nature and the growth of this pagan syncretism, 
M. Réville divides his work into two parts, of which the first is analytical 
and descriptive, the second historical and concerned with the three reform 
movements associated respectively with the three influential ladies who 
successively ruled society under the Severi. The analysis of so complex 
a phenomenon is no easy task, for ‘its originality consists simply of the 
confusion of its elements.’ In other words, the combination is chemical 
rather than mechanical, and after an exhaustive description of the beliefs 
and ceremonies of all the religions that coexisted under the empire, we 
should still need a strong reconstructive effort of the historical imagina- 
tion to arrive at any adequate conception of the religious thoughts and 
feelings of any mind which formed the theatre of so many conflicting 
forces. 

Among the various conflicting elements, we can, however, distinguish 
those of Greco-Roman from those of oriental origin. The ancient gods 
of Rome had a hard struggle to maintain their ground against foreign 
encroachments, but they still held their own in public ceremonies and in 
family rites. The worship of the emperors had become a recognised part. 
of the imperial system, and furnished a rallying-point for all the diverse. 
races of the empire, while it lent a solemn and mysterious sanction to 
the imperial authority. M. Réville defends this worship from the. 
charge often brought against it of exercising a demoralising and brutal- 
ising tendency. It was no mere deification of force, but rested on the 
respect inspired by a system which gave to the world the blessings of 
order and civilisation. Dedications were often made to the virtues of the 
emperors rather than to their persons. And though it may seem that to 
adore the moderation of a Commodus or the clemency of a Caracalla was. 
merely to worship a nonentity, yet such worship could not have a very 
demoralising effect on those who paid it. The numerous societies and 
clubs connected with the imperial cultus were of considerable influence, 
and, being open to all classes, tended to break down distinctions of rank 
and to afford new bonds of union. Another element of great importance 
in Roman religion at this time—favoured by philosophical as was the 
other by political influences—was the worship of genii and demons. 
These had been variously regarded by thinkers and cosmogonists as the 
animating principles of the world, as intermediaries between the gods 
and men—sometimes identified with the divine or rational element in 
man—or as guardians charged with the special care of individuals or of 
communities. One is tempted to suggest that the demons and genii of 
the later cosmogonies came forward to take the place of the earliest 
Roman divinities, when these had been thoroughly anthropomorphised 
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under Greek influence, and so had left the field clear for more occult and 
spiritual agencies. 

But the oriental elements were more important in the new syncretism 
than were those of native growth. M. Réville is inclined to think that 
the myth of Aneas may have contributed to increase those oriental 
influences which left their mark in the numerous prohibitory decrees 
against eastern worship, and the innumerable dedications set up all over 
the world to eastern divinities. The natural attractions of gorgeous 
ceremonies and mysterious rites and dogmas were aided by the proselyti- 
sing influence of a priesthood which—not as in the western world—was 
distinctly separated from the laity, and directly interested in the exten- 
sion of the honours of the deities to which it was attached. Thus the 
worship of Isis and of Serapis was borrowed from Egypt, that of the 
Great Mother from Phrygia, that of Dea Syra from Hierapolis. But 
distinct from all of these, as more universal in character and more 
adapted to the ideas of the time, was the later Mithriacism. Mithras 
seems to have been the chief solar deity of the primitive Aryans, whose 
worship (like a stream sometimes flowing below ground, then unex- 
pectedly rising to the surface) held a subordinate position during the 
prevalence in Persia of the purest Mazdeism, but became of supreme 
importance in later systems. Since he never lost his solarjcharacter, but 
was adored as Sol invictus or as Bacwveis "HXwos, it might{ seem that, in 
taking him for its principal or its only deity, paganism was going back to 
what is commonly regarded as its earliest phase of all, that of solar 
monotheism. But the return was made ‘with a difference.’ For the 
worship of the sun is more susceptible than any other to the influences of 
symbolical and allegorical interpretation. The Mithras of the third 
century was to his followers not only the source of all physical life, but 
the highest type of spiritual purity, the guide to the world beyond the 
grave. His worship was celebrated with an elaborate symbolism, and 
initiation into his mysteries could only be obtained gradually and after 
a course of severe trials. The early Christians were impressed by 
the analogies which they could not help drawing between their sacraments 
and some of the ceremonies of Mithriacism. 

On reading the descriptions of these various elements into which the 
pagan syncretism has been resolved, and the important generalisations 
based upon them, we become aware of certain difficulties incident to the 
subject which the author can scarcely be said to have entirely overcome. 
Since in this portion of the work he has recourse to authorities differing con- 
siderably in chronological position—from Plutarch down to St. Augustine 
—it is sometimes uncertain if the particular phase he describes be- 
longs strictly to the period in question. For example, he seems to hold 
that the worship of Isis was modified and elevated between the time of 
Tibullus and that of Apuleius, who holds that worship in great respect ; 
but he does not suggest that the worship of Cybele underwent a similar 
purification between the time of Apuleius and that of Julian, who felt for 
the goddess a boundless and enthusiastic devotion. A more serious 
difficulty lies in the wide difference which must have existed between the 
views of the educated and of the uneducated as to the objects of their de- 
votion. The tendency, while honouring many gods, performing multi- 
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farious ceremonies, and belonging to several religious societies, to fuse 
under a few general conceptions all objects of worship and all religious 
obligations, was potent alike in the rude soldiers who set up altars to 
strange combinations of deities and personifications, and in the philoso- 
phic theologians of the Alexandrian school. But these tendencies are 
impossible to trace except in the minds of those who knew and could ex- 
press their feelings and beliefs. M. Réville recognises the distinction. 
He imagines an assembly of worshippers celebrating a festival of Dea Syra, 
some thinking that they are thereby honouring Derceto, while others 
regarded Rhea or Juno as the object of their praise, but all united by a 
common feeling, and entertaining a vague notion that the goddesses whom 
they are celebrating live together in some close relationship. Thinkers 
would, of course, identify the three. The study of votive inscriptions has 
led M. Réville to a very interesting distinction between the two ways in 
which the merging of deities was effected. In the case of oriental gods 
and goddesses the process was one of identification, the same god being 
regarded as bearing different names in different places. There are but 
few inscriptions in which oriental deities are invoked along with others. 
But in the case of Greco-Roman gods and goddesses the tendency was 
towards a vague pantheistic polydemonism. The personality of each 
-deity becomes merged in a unity of which each name expresses a different 
aspect or attribute. Thus the more names one could crowd together 
on a votive inscription, the greater the number of forms under which the 
-deity might be approached. 

Amid the general confusion of ideas certain facts may be clearly laid 
down. Religion has become a far more important part of life than it 
had been before, and is, as never before, an affair of the individual, not of 
the nation or the family. In the reaction from scepticism to superstition 
(for, as M. Réville says, on douterait des dieux plutét que des miracles) 
-charlatans abound, there is a morbid desire for occult knowledge, a lavish 
expenditure on temples and ceremonies. At the same time the half- 
conscious syncretism of the people, together with the harmonising 
speculations of Neo-Platonic philosophers, are bringing into promi- 
nence those elements which seem distinctly modern in the concep- 
tion of religion—a feeling of dependence, a consciousness of imperfection, 
if not of sin, a tendency to dwell on the thought of the after-life, a 
totally new ideal of holiness and purity. And, overstrained as this ideal 
might be, it had still a beneficial effect on ordinary morality. For the 
associations into which men entered for religious purposes gave them a 
feeling of fraternity which was stronger than the restrictive bonds of rank 
—the new ideal was favourable to a merciful regard for the poor and the 
weak, and the strength of religious conviction inspired in some cases an 
apostolic fervour in the endeavour to raise the moral condition of the mass 
-of mankind. Religion and morality became more disinterested as men came 
to desire less to obtain good things from the gods than to enter into con- 
‘scious communion with them. One fundamental vice our author would 
recognise in this system—though it cannot be regarded as incident to this 
system only—that the noblest results of philosophic syncretism were 
<losely connected with many grovelling superstitions and childish practices 
for which the wisest minds felt or feigned an inconsistent respect. 
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Having taken a survey of the principal influences at work during this. 
period in the sphere of religion and morality, M. Réville turns to examine 
three conscious attempts at religious reform, of which the first was the 
Neo-Pythagorean movement associated with the name of Julia Domna, 
the accomplished Syrian wife of Septimius Severus. Of her drawing- 
room influence we have a charming description, but the chief work 
undertaken at her desire was the ‘Life of Apollonius of Tyana’ by 
Philostratus, probably the author of ‘ Lives of the Sophists.’ In regard 
to this book M. Réville steers a middle course between those who regard 
it as a baseless historical romance and those who would take it as a 
piece of sober history. There are a few facts about the actual Apollonius, 
apart from the Boswell-like reports of Damis which Philostratus professes 
to follow, sufficient to account for his being chosen as a mirror in which 
the empress and her friends might contemplate the philosophic ideal of 
the age, and the fidelity of the picture to that ideal is more important 
than its conformity with actual facts. 

M. Réville considers at some length the analogies which are most 
striking between some passages in the life and teaching of Apollonius, 
and some events and sayings recorded in the Gospels. He is inclined to- 
think that Philostratus or his informants may have been acquainted 
with these passages in the Gospel history, but that we have no ground 
whatever for supposing that the whole object of the work was to set up a 
pagan ideal in rivalry to that of the Christians. The age was one of 
eclecticism and criticism, not one of. polemics. Yet it may be allowed 
that the same tendencies which predisposed some men to the worship of 
Christ led others to desire and to construct for themselves a ‘divine man’ 
who should represent all that they most revered in the pagan syncretism. 

The second attempt at reform was undertaken in a very different. 
spirit by a woman of far inferior calibre, Julia Sommias, niece of Julia. 
Domna and mother of the emperor known as Elagabalus. Utterly 
despicable as were the characters of mother and son, they had, how- 
ever, one object at which they consistently aimed, the establishment of 
@ universal religion, in which all other worships should be subordinated 
to that of the sun-god of Emesa. It was, says M. Réville, the first 
triumph of a ‘ jealous god’ in the western world, the foreshadowing of the 
coming official monotheism. Elagabalus, with all his vices, has at least. 
the credit of desiring that honours should be paid to his god rather than 
to himself. 

The change from the rule of Elagabalus and Sommias to that of 
Alexander Severus and his mother Mammea (sister to Sowmias) marks. 
the change from an impure naturalism in religion to a profound respect. 
for law and morality—we might almost say to a religion of humanity. 
The wide and enlightened eclecticism of Mamma and Alexander in- 
volved not merely toleration but positive approval of all forms of religion 
that seemed to them to contain elements of truth and to favour moral 
progress. Alexander chose as his motto the golden rule of christian 
morality, and, on hearing complaints against some Christians who had 
built a church on a disputed piece of land, replied that it were better that God 
should be worshipped there in any fashion whatsoever than that it should be. 
given to tavern-keepers. The worship which he practised in his private 
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oratory was that of heroes and saints. In the most sacred place there 
stood, in strange juxtaposition, the statues of Apollonius of Tyana, of 
Christ, of Abraham, of Orpheus, and of Alexander the Great, the idealised 
apostle of Hellenism. Next to the spiritual came the intellectual heroes, 
Virgil and Cicero. The tendency then first showing itself in the church 
towards martyr and saint worship is also at work in the palace of the last 
of the Severi. 

One of the most interesting facts in the life of Mammea is the visit 
she received from Origen of Alexandria, which M. Réville would place 
fourteen years after the date commonly assigned to it. The interviews 
seem to have been pleasant and satisfactory, but, in spite of some testi- 
mony to the contrary, to have produced no important results. The best 
of the syncretists could not be expected to see that the new religion could 
not be absorbed, like the other oriental cults, even in their wide-embracing 
system. A time of reaction was at hand. Alexander was murdered by 
his soldiers, and his successors were men of ruder stuff. Different in- 
deed might have been the history of Christianity if it had been adopted 
under Alexander Severus rather than under Constantine. The final 
success of the church was delayed for a while, and when she should at 
last make her triumphant entry into the stronghold of ancient civilisation, 
it should be not by a gate opened from within, but through a hard-won 
breach in the walls. 

AticE GARDNER. 


Wegweiser durch die Literatur der Urkundensammlungen. Von HER- 
MANN OESTERLEY. ler Theil. (Berlin: Reimer, 1885.) 


In this extremely useful book Herr Oesterley has undertaken to do for the 
documents what Potthast has done for the chronicles of the middle ages. 
His plan is to give a catalogue, under each country, of the documents rela- 
ting to its history which exist either in print or in manuscript. It is 
obvious that such a scheme has two great difficulties to overcome. First, 
the author has to determine what documents are historical ; secondly, he 
has to arrange his material according to some intelligible scheme. Herr 
Oesterley excludes purely legal and purely ecclesiastical documents, as 
well as those which are merely local and personal. So far as we have 
been able to judge he has exercised his discretion wisely, though the selec- 
tion is open to criticism. Thus in his general catalogue of letters he 
includes Guarino, but not Boccaccio or Filelfo. It is, however, difficult to 
judge of Herr Oesterley’s method entirely from the first volume, as we do 
not know how far it iscomplete. It contains, first, a list of general collec- 
tions, then of letter-books (Formelbiicher), next of letters. ‘The main part, 
however, of the volume is devoted specially to Germany, which is treated in 
detail. First come general collections of documents—-special collections 
under each emperor—but the chief section is arranged alphabetically under 
place-names, and gives the references for local history, telling the reader 
where the archives are kept and referring to descriptions of them. Besides 
the more strictly historical documents those also are mentioned which deal 
with the possessions of churches and monasteries, or which contain necro- 
logies, and special attention is also paid to records of the Jews. Perhaps 
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this method is as good as could be discovered in so complicated a subject. 
But if history centres round places it also centres round persons, and 
Herr Oesterley’s method of arrangement requires a great deal of previous 
knowledge on the part of one who wishes to consult his pages with profit. 

It is beyond our power to criticise Herr Oesterley’s work in its details. 
It is the result of a laborious study of all the collections, journals, and 
proceedings of societies in which Germany abounds; and it reveals the 
large amount of materials which industrious research has brought to light 
upon the period before the year 1500 a.p. In dealing with other countries 
than Germany the amount of matter will probably not be so great, as 
Herr Oesterley complains in his preface that German libraries are not 
rich in means of studying foreign literature. It is noticeable that the 
only book which he has used for a knowledge of English history is Sir 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Catalogue.’ He does not seem even to know the 
Oxford ‘ Catalogus Omnium Manuscriptorum,’ much less the catalogues 
of the British Museum or the Bodleian, or the reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Thus he knows the letter-book of Richard of 
Bury only as ‘in Privatbesitz vg. N. Archiv d. Gesellsch.,’ iv. 620. It is 
fully described by Mr. Harwood in the Second Report of the Commission, 
p. 85. Nor is he better informed about the Rolls publications, as the last 
edition of Becket’s letters known to him is that of Giles. There are many 
points in which Herr Oesterley’s book would have been more complete if 
he had had a fuller access to information respecting English manuscripts. 
In fact if Herr Oesterley gives us a conspectus of the results of German 


research, he gives us also an interesting insight into some of the limita- 
tions of German erudition. 


Chapters in European History. By W. 8. Linty. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1886.) 


Tus is a provoking book: not only is the writer evidently capable of 
producing better work, but his very faults are likely to recommend him to 
that large part of the public who, as he says in his preface, have a taste 
for wide generalisations, especially when boldly asserted in terms of specious 
profundity. 

Many readers are grateful to an author who can show that the most 
dreaded names, from Epicurus to Mr. H. Spencer, may be quoted in 
support of views acceptable to them—to anyone, in short, who acts the 
part of a bee in gathering the honey of orthodoxy from the most poisonous 
flowers of philosophy and science. Here, it is felt, is a man who has read 
and weighed all that has been advanced by these profound thinkers, and 
who has discovered that, rightly understood, there is after all nothing very 
alarming in progress and evolution and other disturbing ideas. 

The philosophy of history which Mr. Lilly seeks to illustrate and en- 
force is expounded in an introductory dialogue. It would appear to be 
somewhat as follows: The progress which we trace in the history of 
mankind has been due to an obedience to law ever becoming more perfect, 
because more conscious. This progress may also be represented as ever- 
increasing freedom ; for, as in the material world enlarged knowledge 
of physical laws enables us by intelligent obedience to those laws to free 
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ourselves from subjection to circumstances, and to order our life more 
freely, so in the immaterial world obedience to law—which is the expres- 
sion of God’s will and is first apprehended and preached to mankind by 
some inspired prophet or great man—is the condition of the growth and 
freedom as well of nations as of the individual. 

This position Mr. Lilly proceeds to illustrate and enforce by a survey 
of the course of European history since the dissolution of Greco-Latin 
civilisation and the diffusion of Christianity. 

The principle of the Roman Empire had been the concentration of all 
power, spiritual and temporal, in the hands of one man. This identifica- 
tion of the two powers in itself tended to materialism, and had proved 
fatal to further life, growth, and freedom. But the causes of the dissolu- 
tion of society lay even deeper. The subordinate social organism, the 
family, was corrupt, and the individual had lost all hold of his true 
relation to the spiritual world. Christianity gave a new basis to the social 
order, restored purity and sanctity to the family, and brought to the 
individual a new sense of his connection with his Maker. 

We are not told in what manner Christianity recreated the social 
order ; how it came, that if after the time of St. Augustine ‘the civil order 
was guided and governed by the principles of religion,’ we find everywhere 
established at the beginning of the eleventh century ‘ the great new-world 
order’ known as the feudal system, the characteristic of which was that 
it recognised ‘little else than matter and force, ignored the supremacy of 
law, individual rights, and personal freedom,’ and at its side, but opposed 
and hostile to it, ‘the great ecclesiastical system by which Europe had 
been formed into a spiritual commonwealth called Christendom, ‘based on 
the rival principle of the pre-eminence of the spiritual part of men’ and 
of ‘the supreme worth of human personality.’ Which of these systems 
should prevail? Should the church be absorbed into the feudal system 
and materialised, or should it assert its independence, or rather pre-emi- 
nence and all implied by that pre-eminence, the unity of the Christian com- 
monwealth, the equality of its members, the condemnation of class distinc- 
tions, which under feudalism might have hardened into the impassable 
barriers of caste, the co-ordination of the sciences under their mother 
theology, the sovereignty and freedom of conscience? All this, says Mr. 
Lilly, was at stake in the struggle waged by Gregory VII against the 
pretensions of the emperor, the head of the feudal world, and against the 
marriage of the clergy, by which the church would have been materialised 
and lost in lay society. 

An examination of the religious poetry of the middle ages shows the 
character and the value of the work done by the church for men's souls. 

As medisval poetry culminated in Dante so medieval art culminated 
in Michael Angelo and Raphael; ‘they are its supreme products’ (i. 286, 
289). The Renaissance was the revival of paganism and materialism in 
the intellectual, and of absolutism in the political, world; its triumph was 
a ‘ dishonest victory, fatal to liberty.’ How then did it produce such a 
character and such art as that of Michael Angelo? Mr. Lilly takes the 
bull by the horns and devotes a chapter to showing that all that is ad- 
mirable in Michael Angelo belongs to the middle ages. The retrograde 
movement of humanity, which we miscall a new birth, continued down to 
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the end of the eighteenth century. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Jesuits and the Roman church struggled in vain against 
absolutism. In the eighteenth century the pope was insulted, the order 
persecuted and suppressed, because in them was recognised the last 
obstacle to materialistic despotism, while the form of religion which 
owed its existence to the Renaissance movement found its logical and 
necessary development in a ‘shadowy theism and a substantial sensualism’ 
(ii. 185). The eighteenth century saw the last phase, the logical com- 
pletion of the Renaissance. Absolutism reaches its fullest development 
in the French monarchy, while the philosophes elaborated a complete 
system, ‘ congruous with the spirit of the age’ and based upon the sen- 
sationalism of Locke. If England escaped ‘ Cesarism and Materialism ’ 
it was because the methodist movement kept alive some spirit of true 
religion, ‘ for the message of John Wesley and his disciples was substan- 
tially that of the catholic preachers of the middle as of the apostolic age’ 
(ii. 189), while the philosophy of Locke had little influence in his own 
country. 

In France materialism culminated in the Revolution and in the attempt 
of the Constituent Assembly to reconstruct the state on the d priori 
principles embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of Man—an attempt 
which Mr. Lilly following Taine criticises vigorously and not unjustly, 
but with little sympathy for what he calls elsewhere ‘the admirable 
impulse of 1789’ (i. 188). And the book concludes with an interesting 
essay on Balzac as the historian of a society which, rejecting faith and 
the guidance of the catholic church, sees the sole law of action in 
personal interest. 

Facts, whatever they once were, have long ceased to be stubborn. 
We have become adepts in the art of manipulating and bending them to 
suit our theories. So may the worm be fitted to any hook. But facts, 
like the worm, should be handled with some little consideration, some 
affectation of gentleness, if not of love. Mr. Lilly deals too roughly with 
his facts ; the startled reader sees the hook through their contortions. It 
is fair enough to argue that the defeat of Hildebrand would have been a 
misfortune to civilisation; but it is too much to maintain that he was 
direcily fighting the battle of freedom of opinion and of the free expres- 
sion of opinion. The Roman church during the middle ages benefited 
mankind rather by repressing than by encouraging a freedom of specu- 
lation which would have been premature and dangerous at a time when 
the material order of society was but insecure. Those which we call the 
middle ages were the period of the formation and growth of the strongly 
organised nations of the modern world ; it was only after society had been 
established on a basis broader and firmer than at any previous time that 
greater liberty of speculation was possible and safe. The dominion of 
Roman catholic orthodoxy would, if continued, have proved fatal to pro- 
gress; under centralised despotisms and an oppressive orthodoxy civilisa- 
tion might have hardened into Chinese fixity, at any rate into Byzantine 
stagnation. In politics the tendency during the period of the Renaissance 
was, as Mr. Lilly says, towards despotism; but it is too wild a paradox 
to maintain that the revolt against authority, the reference of principles 
to the test of facts and experience, the critical examination of the 
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hitherto unquestioned premisses of orthodox theology and philosophy, 
the attempt of the individual soul to free itself from the trammels of 
sacerdotalism, in short, the curious and manifold activity of men’s 
minds generally known as the Renaissance, merely served to endanger 
the future of independent thought and of free inquiry. When Mr. Lilly 
talks about the Renaissance it will be found that he generally means so 
much of the movement as is represented by the Italian humanism of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and he considers that he has proved 
the new movement to have been adverse to liberty when he has shown 
that the influence of a too slavish and narrow study of classical models 
was oppressive both in literature and art (see especially i. 290). Shake- 
speare and Milton, like Raphael and Michael Angelo, were only great so 
far as they escaped from this influence and continued the sounder traditions 
of medieval culture. The schoolmen originated all that is of permanent 
value in modern thought ; Roger Bacon is the father of inductive science. 
This is so far true that there are no breaks in the continuity of history, 
and all the impulses which move us can, if we have the knowledge, be 
traced back to the very beginning of things. In one sense, no doubt, 
John the Scot himself, Abailard, Occam, Dante, the majority perhaps of 
the great men of the middle ages, were the precursors of modern times, 
but just so far they were consciously or unconsciously at enmity with the 
principles then dominant, with the orthodox system of Hildebrand and 
St. Bernard. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Lilly’s conception of the Renaissance that 
he repeatedly speaks of 1453 as of an important date in the history of the 
movement. The fall of Constantinople was historically unimportant ; 
the substitution of the Crescent for the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia 
marks the beginning of nothing, the end of nothing, except of the nominal 
independence of the city whose ruler had continued to bear the titles of the 
Eastern Cesars, and of an opportunity offered to Western Christendom to 
secure a basis of operations which might effectually have curbed the 
ambition of the Turk. Before 1453 Italy had been the centre of Greek 
culture rather than Constantinople, whose schools were, indeed, con- 
sidered inferior to those of Trebizond, of Brusa, and of Adrianople. 

Mr. Lilly assures us that art, literature, science, and political freedom 
were withering under the malign influence of the new learning and of the 
Reformation, when the Jesuits undertook their defence in the name of 
the church purified by the counter-reformation from the paganism of the 
Renaissance popes. Such a position would hardly seem to call for 
refutation, yet it is advanced by Mr. Lilly with as much assurance as 
if it scarcely needed proof. 

No doubt passages favourable to popular sovereignty may be quoted 
from Bellarmine and Suarez, who did but continue the tradition of the 
advocates of the papal power. Since the divine origin of the authority 
of the church could not be questioned it seemed safe freely to criticise the 
basis of civil government. But did the Jesuits ever attack absolutism ex- 
cept when absolutism opposed their objects? Did they maintain popular 
liberties in the Austrian dominions or in Bavaria? Did they, in Spain 
or in Portugal, where they owed their vast estates to the gratitude of 
Philip II for help in imposing an alien and oppressive yoke upon that 
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country, do anything to prevent the rulers of those nations from trampling 
on the liberties and the rights of their subjects, until an attempt was. 
made to introduce reforms and to confer upon the people such benefits as 
despotism can bestow ? 

It would occupy too much space to show how prejudiced and unjust is. 
Mr. Lilly’s estimate of the work attempted by Pombal in Portugal and 
by Aranda and Charles III in Spain. It is an exaggeration to say that. 
‘the suppression of the Jesuits equalled the worst deeds of the pagan 
Cesars,’ and to compare their persecution with the sufferings of the 
victims of the Reign of Terror. 

Mr. Lilly insists upon the admirable administration of Paraguay, but. 
he ignores Mexico, Japan, and China; and after all a government which 
regulated even the minutest physical details of the lives of its subjects can 
hardly be said to have cared greatly to develop the independence or the 
dignity of the individual, whom it converted into a useful and obedient 
instrument of production. 

The Society of Jesus has indeed every reason to be proud of saints and 
martyrs whose names are an honour to humanity, and its enemies must 
allow that, even in the days of its greatest corruption, the enormous 
wealth and power of the order, by whatever means acquired, were used 
for ends never wholly despicable, because raised above the suspicion of 
vulgar interest and merely personal ambition ; but Pascal, whom Mr. Lilly 
quotes, might have taught him the nature of the services rendered by 
the Jesuits to morality. 5 & 

Nor are the results of their influence on education and on art hard to dis- 
cern. Their pupils, it is true, did not, like the enemies of the new learning, 
ridiculed in the ‘ Letters of Obscure Men,’ expose themselves to mockery 
by false concords and grotesque folly; on the contrary, none wrote more 
Ciceronian prose, none caught more deftly the polish of humanism. The 
Jesuit teachers saw that the mechanical study of words was even better 
calculated to occupy and deaden a busy brain than the logical gymnastics 
of the later schoolmen. It is to the Jesuits that we owe the substitu- 
tion of the study of words for the study of things, of a pedantic scholar- 
ship and antiquarianism for the attempt to enter into and appreciate the 
true spirit of the ancients, which has been made the reproach of modern 
classical education. All this is very trite, and it is surely even more 
unnecessary to point out that in art the debased taste of southern Europe, 
which seems to prove that the esthetic faculty is no gift of race, is largely 
due to Jesuit influence, as every traveller will allow who has groaned 
over the tawdry decoration with which, in their churches, they have 
defaced older and better work. 

A ‘realistic pessimist and an idealistic optimist,’ as Mr. Lilly describes 
himself, may perhaps be able to reconcile with a faith in progress a con- 
viction that the whole tendency of the intellectual and social movement 
which divides modern from medisval society is in the wrong direction, 
but he fails to place the solution of the problem clearly before his 
readers. 

Mr. Lilly’s previous work appears to have been largely read, and 
although in the present he ventures upon ground probably less familiar 
to him, he possesses too many merits, and among them the inestimable 
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one of never being dull, not to be certain of a considerable measure of 
popularity ; his readers, therefore, should be warned not too readily to 
accept his authoritative assertions, and to test his premisses before they 
admit his conclusions. 

There are minor blots in the book, which might, with a little care, 
have been avoided—frequent misprints and less venial inaccuracies. A 
writer who quotes Festus ought not to confuse the pontifex maximus 
with the unimportant though dignified flamen dialis (i. 86) ; nor when 
he teaches with authority about Italian and French history ought he to 
speak of Alessandro de’ Medici as the nephew of Clement VII, and of 
Louis XV as the grandson of Louis XIV. These are trifles, but a straw 
may show the current of an inaccurate and unhistorical mind. 

P. F. WinueRt. 


Johannes Wycliffe: Tractatus de Civili Dominio, Liber Primus. Now 
first edited from the unique manuscript at Vienna by Reginald Lane 
Poole, M.A. (London: Published for the Wyclif Society by Triibner 
& Co. 1885.) 


THE personality of Wycliffe is important, but his scholastic writings are 
not attractive. One great reason for this is that the form is artificial. 
The school logic, as Mr. Poole remarks, ‘ had ceased to act as a stimulus 
on the intellectual powers, and had become a mere clog upon their 
exercise,’ but it was still imperiously demanded by the whole body of 
the learned, who perhaps felt that its very uselessness made it the more 
effective as a badge of superior culture. Consequently the thinker had 
to maim his thought in order to bring it within the recognised forms; 
and his chief care was not to present it adequately and as a whole to the 
apprehension of his readers, but to break it into such propositions as 
could be defended against the verbal quibbles of opponents. 

It is not only faults of form that we have to complain of. Wycliffe 
irritates us because when he has undertaken to discuss he turns aside to 
edify. Just as we arrive at the crucial point and are eager to see what 
his decision will be, he evades us by leaving the ground on which the dis- 
cussion has been placed, and taking a flight into his favourite ideal. Thus 
he settles that, in the condition of this sinful world, a kingly government 
is best, and proceeds to consider whether the monarchy should be here- 
ditary or elective. He sets forth the advantages of each in a practical 
manner, but when the conclusion should be reached, he turns on us with 
the assurance that neither can secure that ‘grace’ which is the one real 
qualification for rule. What means we are to adopt for securing this 
qualification he does not condescend to inform us. 

Again, in dealing with subjection, as the counterpart of dominion, he 
is far more at his ease in asserting duties than in distinguishing their 
limitations. He allows a withdrawal of service in the extreme case 
where to withdraw it would put an end to tyranny or abuse; otherwise 
he insists on obedience. In like manner it is on duties rather than 
rights that he expatiates as to slavery. His feeling is evidently against 
slavery altogether, but the biblical precedents are too strong for him, 
and, instead of attempting a definition of rights, he devotes his attention 
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to the responsibilities of the master. Ownership, as he puts it, is a trust 
for the benefit of the slave. Such a treatment may beseem the preacher, 
but is unsuited to the teacher of politics. 

Yet there is one political question on which Wycliffe speaks with no 
uncertain sound ; the supremacy of the king over all his subjects, clerical 
as well as lay. This he extends as far as to the right of confiscating 
endowments and correcting morals. In this matter Wycliffe was not 
isolated, although probably he went farther than most of his contempo- 
raries. The clergy had preserved their legal immunities while, especially 
in the higher ranks, they had become more and more like laymen in 
their way of life. It was difficult to believe that a special sanctity 
attached to ecclesiastical revenues when their absentee holders were 
exercising no sacerdotal functions, but were wholly engaged in the state 
service of king or pope. The laxity of discipline among the lower clergy, 
encouraged by many officials as a source of income, suggested the need 
of a purifier from without. The church was regarded with less and less 
reverence and its hold on the people was looser, but its wealth remained, 
and was even greater in popular repute than in fact. The laity, on the 
other hand, were poor. The harvest of plunder and ransoms from the 
French war, which had enriched many of the gentry, was over, while 
the war taxes were increasing and pressed on all classes. No wonder 
that the hungry people looked with greedy eyes at the plump and well- 
to-do clergy. Wycliffe often refers to the suffering of the poor from 
taxation, and suggests that they might be relieved by the resumption of 
grants which, as he held, had always been wrongful. At the same time, 
he urges that it is the duty of the king to enforce order among the clergy 
where the ecclesiastical authorities have neglected todo so. The rolls 
of parliament show that Wycliffe did not stand alone in his desires as to 
the wealth or the discipline of the church. We may doubt whether 
there was any good reason for expecting reform from the state rather 
than the church, but a reformer must look for some instrument, and 
Wycliffe may have been biassed in favour of individual statesmen whom 
he looked upon as representing the power that was to bring order in place 
of the prevailing moral anarchy. 

Mr. Poole has edited this volume with great care and thoroughness. 
In his verification of quotations he has gone beyond the recognised 
standard of duty, and has hunted down his quarry even in manuscripts. 
We might be disposed to murmur at the want of index, but console our- 
selves by remembering that it is absent because the editor is going to 
give us another volume. 


F. D. Marrnew. 


A History of Taxation and Taxes in England from the earliest Times to 
the present Day. By Stephen Dowell. 4 vols. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1884.) 


Tue subject of taxation has received hard measure at the hands alike of 
historical writers and the ordinary reader. Historians have either given 
to it only cursory mention, or enlarged upon it with bewildering detail. 
It is, however, a subject which of all others requires full and connected 
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treatment, without which it cannot be presented as being what it is, a 
clear development of three or four great principles. It is a subject, too, 
which requires careful marshalling and a due subordination of the statis- 
tical element. Finally, to do it justice requires two sufficiently rare 
qualities, the thorough knowledge of general history which can lay bare 
remote causes and effects, and the vivid imagination which can make dry 
bones live. Readers of history have therefore good reason for the reluc- 
tance with which they face the chapters devoted to this subject. Even 
historians have fallen into a conventional treatment of it with cut-and- 
dried phrases about the oppressiveness of its weight, the share it has had 
in political revolutions, the false economic ideas or the jealous class 
legislation which it exhibits. It may well be supposed, therefore, that 
historical students, at least, will welcome this new ‘ History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England,’ which treats it at such a length as is implied in 
four volumes octavo, averaging 400 pages each. To historical students the 
fulness and accuracy of the work, its clearness of arrangement, its 
numerous subdivisions, even its repetitions, will make it an invaluable 
assistance. Even the most casual reader will find scattered through 
these volumes frequent matter not merely of instruction but of enter- 
tainment also. The style, without any affectation of high excellence, is 
clear and simple, and rises occasionally into epigram, into humorous descrip- 
tion, or into a patriotic fervour. The story is judiciously illustrated and 
enlivened by the use of contemporary sources, by illustrative quotations and 
anecdotes. The fiscal narrative of the period since the Revolution is 
interwoven with those threads which can hardly be separated from it, the 
thread of foreign policy and the thread of parliamentary history. 

Yet to take up this work and read through a volume at a sitting 
would be almost as impossible as to read connectedly through a dictionary 
or to apply oneself to the Statistical Abstract as to a literary production. 
The reason of this is the want of proportion in the arrangement, the want 
of selection and excision. Details are obtruded which would have done 
very well in tables or footnotes or in further appendices. Subjects are in- 
troduced only to be dismissed after a considerable expenditure of space if 
not of words. It was needless to have a chapter headed ‘ Taxes in Ancient 
Britain,’ merely to state that in ancient Britain there were no taxes. 
English taxation begins with the Danegeld, and its history may very well 
begin there too. Points like the eorlderman (sic), or the Bretwalda 
(described as originating in combination to resist the attacks of the 
Danish pirates!) ; subjects such as the hide, the feudal system, the royal 
forests, the firma burgi, the knights’ fee, should in these days of Professor 
Freeman and Bishop Stubbs either be treated more seriously or left alone. 
Much of the first volume is in this way inadequate and misleading, even 
if it is not positively inaccurate. It is disappointing also to find some of 
the familiar difficulties of the subject still left in their native obscurity ; Mr. 
Dowell has no light to throw on the meaning of the new carucage and the 
relation of the carucate to the hide; on the extraordinary blunder of 1871 
when the officials reckoned the parishes at 40,000 ; on the bankrupt con- 
dition of the crown under Henry IV, lord as he was of the vast domains 
of the duchy of Lancaster. 

On the other hand, some valuable suggestions are made in this earlier 
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period. Thus, one reason why the twelfth article in Magna Carta was 
dropped in the reissues may well have been that it seemed to hinder the 
custom of taking compositions for personal knight service. No doubt, too, 
the disappearance of scutages from the time of Edward I was largely due 
to the confusion into which the exchequer records fell during Henry III’s 
attempt at personal government, and to the feeling that it would be a 
difficult and invidious task to draw up a new ‘ Black Book ’ of knights’ fees. 
Again, itis rightly pointed out that the poll taxes of 1877, 1879, and 1880 
were a novelty borrowed from France and adopted as promising to bring 
in money more speedily. On p. 185 vol. i. is described an interesting 
debate on the point whether the wool tax did or did not come out of the 
pockets of the producers; the commons eventually took the latter view, 
and would not have accepted the ingenious paradox lately put forward by 
Mr. Thorold Rogers that the Hundred Years war was paid for by foreign 
consumers of English wool. Another point which is not enough insisted 
on by English writers, though its practical importance was seen by Pauli, 
is the permanent fixing of the assessment for the fifteenth in 1884. The 
tax thereby became fixed at about 89,000/. The principle thus established 
proved too strong for the later subsidy system and forced that also into a 
fixed maximum. The same principle also turned the property tax of the 
later Stuarts into the fixed land tax of the eighteenth century. Until Pitt’s 
income tax all attempts at a real rating failed before this ancient persistent 
tendency to turn every direct tax into a stated sum with a stated appor- 
tionment among the several districts. In 1468 a novel plan, not noticed by 
any other writer, was attempted. It involved a revision of the settlement of 
1834 and a new roll of taxpayers, and though it failed at the time it sug- 
gested the plan on which the later benevolences were levied. A similar 
and unsuccessful attempt was made to levy a new form of ‘ tenth’ in 
1472. 

The growth of the customs revenue in the fourteenth century and its 
decline in the fifteenth, the relation to each other of ‘ old custom,’ ‘ new 
small custom,’ tunnage and poundage, and the way in which these con- 
stituted the chief part of the ordinary revenue, is well sketched by Mr. 
Dowell. If we gain in brevity and clearness, yet we miss here some of 
the masterly handling of Bishop Stubbs. The chief value of this book 
lies indeed in the period which begins with the Tudors. We have good 
sound treatment of the books of rates beginning with that issued by Queen 
Mary, the relation of the clerical to the lay subsidy, and above all, the 
utter unreality of the assessment as explaining the breakdown of the 
system. Here good use is made of an invaluable witness, Henry Best’s 
‘Farming Book.’ The arguments used in 1660 are given to justify the 
substitution of an excise for the old feudal dues; though other obvious 
considerations are omitted on this measure so often debated and so generally 
misdescribed. Another popular error concerns the land tax, which was 
at first really a property tax, and only by negligence and ill-assessment 
slipped into a tax wholly on the landed interest. This partly excuses 
Walpole’s reduction of itin 1781. Mr. Dowell also brings out clearly the 
nature of William III’s war with France as a fiscal duel; the work of 
Walpole, who ‘ found our tariff the worst in the world and left it the best ;’ 
the immense practical influence of Adam Smith's book upon our taxation 
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system, which owes to him the consolidation of the customs, the improved 
forms of house tax, malt duty, succession duty, and the long struggle against 
taxes on soap and leather. Pitt’s schemes fill a large part of the second 
volume, and are accompanied by an excellent sketch of the taxable wealth 
of the country in 1792. To him is given his due place with Huskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone as our great fiscal reformers; a place due to him 
despite the ruin of his plans by the French war which broke out just when 
he ‘ reasonably expected fifteen years of peace.’ We next come to the 
causes which delayed the relief of these burdens till after the whigs had 
outlived their reform popularity and Peel’s party had split with him on 
the fiscal question. And so we reach the modern era of a reformed tariff, 
indirect taxation almost confined to beer, spirits, and tobacco, and direct 
taxation permanently based on the income tax. 

The history of taxation is the history of our constitution expressed in 
economic terms. To this side of his subject Mr. Dowell has hardly done 
justice. The English constitution was developed by the necessities of 
taxation. The royal justice of the Norman kings, the Plantagenet 
exchequer, the parliament of Edward I, are so many steps dictated by 
the needs of fiscal progress. Nor is this all. The lines which the con- 
stitution took when formed were marked out by necessities of taxation. 
Thus the withdrawal of the clergy to convocation ‘to grant supplies,’ 
the union of knights with burgesses, the failure to create an estate of 
merchants, the gradual victory of the united commons over the lords (not 
completed till 1861), are so many consequences of the modes of taxation 
adopted in the fourteenth century. The same was the ground on which 
the commons fought out their battle with the crown. It had the merit 
of being a ground perfectly broad and simple. It was at the same time a 
ground on which a practical compromise could be arrived at between 
irreconcilable theories of prerogative and parliament. In the present day 
the manner in which constitutional development follows and is moulded 
on the development of taxation, is strikingly shown in the case of the 
local rates. These are raising their amount to something like that of 
imperial taxation, and have hitherto violated the fundamental maxim—no 
taxation without representation. But with the County Boards Act, pro- 
mised last session, the cycle will have come round ; taxation will to a 
great extent be local as it was six centuries ago, granted, assessed, and 
administered by elected representatives. The effect will be to revive 
those habits of self-government which have made England and her 
colonies what they are, but which had suffered two centuries’ decay from 
centralising and oligarchical influences. 

It would be impossible in a brief space even to enumerate the many 
points in our history upon which some vivid illustration is thrown by the 
course of the history of taxation. The provincial diversities and jealousies 
of different parts of the country; the struggles between classes and 
interests at different times; the prosperity and decay of towns and 
industries ; or, again, the working of false economic ideas from Plantagenet 
meddling with the staple to modern wars of tariffs ; from such wide sub- 
jects down to the minutest details concerning the artisans’ or peasants’ 
home life ; all periods and all sides of English thought and habits can 
thus receive the most varied and unexpected illustrations. Without it we 
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can very poorly realise the anarchy of Edward II’s reign, the administra- 
tive breakdown under Henry VI, the monstrous waste of Henry VIII, 
the reckless blindness of Jamesland Charles I. Nor, on the other hand, 
should we understand the full significance of changes which at first pre- 
sent themselves in some other aspect; as when Henry II abandoned the 
feudal array for his wars abroad, or Edward I replaced land tenure by 
representation as the principle of government, or as when the Lancastrian 
kings made their constitutional experiment, or the Stuarts their trial of 
government by prerogative. Even such changes as the Reformation and 
the Revolution have, beneath their obvious meaning, deep fiscal necessities 
and fiscal results. A mere list of taxes abandoned as unsuccessful would 
supply a curious commentary on the changes in social and economic ideas. 
In the short space of less than 100 years taxes have been laid on tobacco 
pipes, government stock, Jews, bachelors, women servants, gloves, births 
and marriages, hair powder, watches, hats, Sunday travellers, farm horses, 
and salt. 

It is to be regretted that a work which displays so much patient eru- 
dition as Mr. Dowell’s, such clearness and force, should by an unskilful plan 
have been drawn out to the length of four volumes. The history of taxa- 
tion is given in the first two; then each tax has its separate biography 
given over again in volumes three and four. Hence in these two latter 
volumes one is perpetually meeting incidents, quotations, and phrases which 
have been given verbatim in the early volumes. This is, to say the least, 
an audacity from a literary point of view. The bulk of the work is also 
needlessly increased by the very elaborate scale on which the whole poli- 
tical and parliamentary history from the Revolution to the present time is 
treated ; however brightly recounted, an episode on such a scale is hardly 
to be justified. As useful a result might have been attained by a brief 
narrative of the salient points, with the fiscal changes arranged in a tabular 
form. This could have been done in one-fourth of the space. On the 
whole, the book will supply a long-felt want, and supply it in a convenient 
and trustworthy manner. But it will be more welcome to the student 
than the general reader, and, like many English books on a new subject, it 
will some day be treated as raw material by a more skilful adapter, and 
worked up for popular use in a briefer and more enduring shape. 

Artuur L. Sirs. 


Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
London, 1850-1870. Edited by R. R. SHarpn, D.C.L. By order of 


the Corporation of the City. of London, under the direction of the 
Library Committee. 


Tue letters here calendared were found stitched together in two parch- 
ment rolls in the town clerk’s office at the Guildhall. They are enrolled 
under the names of the mayors in office at the time when they were 
despatched. The majority are under the seal of the mayoralty, and are 
headed, ‘ The Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London to ’—some have 
‘the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty :’ they are written either in French 
or Latin. Mr. Sharpe has prefixed a preface containing some remarks on 
the contents of the letters, and the circumstances of their preservation 
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and discovery, together with a brief account of the economic history of 
the period covered. He makes an extraordinary error with regard to the 
history of the staple at Calais, which he speaks of as ‘ finally suppressed ’ 
in 1869. The statute of 1869 removed the staple from Calais to a cer- 
tain number of English towns; but in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard II the staple was again transferred to Calais, and continued 
there for more than a century. 

To turn to the letters themselves. They are mostly addressed to the 
magistrates of other towns in England or abroad, and, as a rule, demand 
redress of grievances with the significant conclusion, ‘as they would 
wish their folk to be treated in like case or weightier.’ A good many 
letters addressed to Bruges show the activity of the commercial relations 
with that city. We find some indications of the ways in which payments 
of moneys were made. A burgess of York owing 56/. to a draper in 
Ghent pays over the same to the draper’s agent in London, a number 
of merchants and other trustworthy men bearing testimony to the fact, 
and the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of London desire the burgesses 
of Ghent to accept this testimony. 

The dangers of medieval travelling are illustrated by the number of 
letters which certify to the character of travellers who have been seized 
on suspicion of being disloyal persons, and their goods and chattels 
taken from them. This happens most frequently in the case of ap- 
prentices travelling with the goods of their masters. Many letters 
demand the capture of apprentices, who, bound for terms of service 
varying from three to ten years, have run away to other English towns. 
There are many complaints because distress has been taken of citizens 
of London for tolls, ‘ pesage,’ ‘ murage,’ ‘ pykage,’ &c., whereas by the 
charter of Henry I citizens of London are quit of all manner of toll 
throughout the kingdom. A letter to the judges of Valentia informs 
them of the grievous loss suffered by some London merchants because 
one Peter Moyen of Valentia had sold them a quantity of bad soap. 
The damages inflicted on merchants by pirates are several times dwelt 
upon. We read of certain Norman pirates called ‘ billecokes claybakes,’ 
who have captured and robbed a ship from Cornwall laden with white 
tin ; the recovery of ship and cargo and compensation to the owners is 
demanded, or else the matter will have to be laid before the king and his 
council. Amongst the letters are several certificates of death, a certifi- 
vate of the honest conduct of a citizen of Basel during a five months’ 
residence in London, as well as certificates of good character to citizens 
of London about to travel abroad. Very interesting as showing the 
communication between the municipal bodies of different towns, is a 
letter to the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford giving information about the 
way in which hustings are held in London, in answer to inquiries from 
Oxford. The quality of some of the wine of the middle ages becomes 
apparent from a letter which speaks of four casks of wine left by a 
Lisbon merchant with a London merchant, with orders to give it to the 
poor or throw it away if he could not sell it. Part had been distributed 
to the poor and the rest thrown away, it being ‘ the custom of the city of 


London that when wine became unwholesome it was thrown away into 
the street.’ 
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It is interesting to find a letter from the mayor and the whole 
commonalty of the city of London to Pope Urban V, beseeching his 
holiness ‘not to remove Simon. de Sudbury, bishop of London, where 
he is much beloved, to the see of Worcester, which was a less honourable 
position although a little more valuable.’ Poor Simon Sudbury might 
have fared better in 1881 if he had not been so popular in 1864. These 
letters will be welcome to all students of medieval life, as helping to 
make clear to us the way in which our forefathers transacted business. 
The editing has been on the whole carefully done, with notes explaining 
obscure words and customs, though of some strange words, such as 
‘billecokes claybakes’ as a name for pirates, no explanation is attempted. 


The Governance of England, otherwise called The Difference between an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. By Sir Joun Fortescug, Kt., 
sometime Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. A Revised Text, 
edited, with introduction, notes, and appendices, by CHaRLEs PLUM- 
MER, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885.) 


FortTEscuE’s treatise on the ‘Governance of England’ is a work which 
deserves all the pains that its present editor has bestowed upon it. Even 
if it had appeared anonymously, it would be remarkable, as Mr. Plummer 
reminds us, from the fact of its being the earliest constitutional treatise 
written in the English language. And, further, its practical character 
gives it a position which no mere theorising would ever have obtained for 
it. While his contemporary, Gascoigne, ‘does little more than bewail 
with querulous iteration the prevalence of errors and abuses,’ Fortescue 
offers practical remedies for them in a clear straightforward manner. As 
Mr. Plummer truly says, in regard to Fortescue’s constitutional writings, 
‘the most valuable part of his speculations is derived from his own expe- 
rience of the government of England ; and on the basis of that experience 
he analyses the nature of constitutional monarchy.’ 

Fortescue lived through one of the great crises of English history. 
Born about the year 1400 and bred to the law, he became serjeant in 
1429 or 1480, a judge of assize in 1440 and 1441, and in 1442 chief 
justice of the King’s Bench and a knight. He was named chancellor 
shortly before Henry VI’s expulsion. As a stout Lancastrian, ‘a partial 
man,’ he followed the fortunes of his sovereign, was present in the field 
at Towton, if not at Wakefield and the second battle of St. Albans, and 
retired with the fugitive royal family to Scotland ; and in 1463 he accom- 
panied Queen Margaret and her son into France. It was during these 
latter years that he wrote his various tracts on the Succession question ; 
and during his enforced inactivity in exile he composed the best known 
of his works, the ‘ De laudibus legum Angliw.’ It was at the time of the 
Lancastrian restoration that, Fortescue drew up, in Prince Edward’s 
name, a programme for the restored government which, as will presently 
be seen, has a close connexion with the ‘Governance.’ In April 1471 he 
landed with the queen and young prince, was present at the fatal battle 
of Tewkesbury, and fell into the conqueror’s. hands. His life was spared ; 
he made his submission ; and within the year he had received his pardon, 
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and was appointed one of the council. But before he could obtain the 
reversal of his attainder and the restoration of his estates, he had to 
undergo the humiliation of writing against himself. In his ‘ Declaration 
upon certain Writings ’ he refutes his former arguments on the succession. 
Mr. Plummer thinks that Fortescue ‘cannot be blamed for accepting the 
clemency of the conqueror.’ We quite agree with him. Fortescue 
was now an old man, upwards of seventy years; the Lancastrian cause 
was lost; there was nothing left to fight for; and he had to think of his 
family. But political suicide must always be a painful process, even in 
the most flattering circumstances. 

Fortescue’s ‘Governance’ does not now appear in print for the first 
time. It was published, in two editions, early in the last century, by 
Lord Fortescue of Credan ; and it was included by Lord Clermont in his 
privately printed edition of his ancestor’s works in 1869. Mr. Plummer 
has done everything to make his edition practically useful, and has 
handled his subject with a thoroughness to which it had never been sub- 
mitted before. An interesting introduction, including a constitutional 
sketch of the Lancastrian and Yorkist period ; copious illustrative notes ; 
a good index, and appendices, make the volume complete within itself. 
The illustrations, drawn freely from contemporary records, are particu- 
larly valuable. The critical notes, however, should have been printed at 
the foot, not at the end, of the text. 

The two main evils which are never absent from Fortescue’s mind are 
the poverty of the crown, and the overgrown power and insubordination 
of the great lords, which since the accession of Henry IV had been 
steadily on the increase. The accumulation of great estates in the hands 
of a few powerful nobles had made possible that rivalry with the crown 
which culminated in the wars of the Roses. Fortescue had learned the 
practical lesson that a king straitened in means could not carry on the 
government safely while individual great feudatories exceeded him in 
wealth and could use it exclusively for their own particular aggrandise- 
ment. The evils born, on the one hand, of this exorbitant power of 
‘over-mighty subjects,’ and, on the other, of lack of governance in the 
troubled reign of Henry VI, are tersely sketched by Mr. Plummer in his 
introduction. Levying of private war, brokage of royal offices, tampering 
with the course of justice, abuses of livery and maintenance, unchecked 
outrages, and general corruption of society—all these form the details of 
the picture laid before us. Mr. Plummer is too careful an editor to make 
any assertion without support of documentary evidence; and the exist- 
ence of gross evils in this unhappy period of our history is only too well 
proved. But he has not escaped the temptation to generalise, as it 
appears to us, too freely from the special evidence which he finds under 
his hands. Is it not too sweeping an indictment, even of society in the 
fifteenth century, to say that ‘ the object of every man was to curry favour 
with those above him, to win influence over those below; so that, by a 
sort of ignoble caricature of the feudal system, the whole structure of 
society, from the apex to the base, was knit together in a hierarchy of 
corruption’? In estimating, even from documentary evidence, the general 
condition of a nation at any given period, we would allow unrecorded good 
to count for something against recorded evil; it is so easy to produce 
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proofs of the existence of evil, so difficult to bring evidence that the evil 
was not so widely diffused as might appear. 

Fortescue’s remedies are unfolded in the course of his treatise. We 
need not stop to consider the constitutional effects which would have 
been wrought by the adoption of his system of making the Crown inde- 
pendent. We know what would have been the result. But Fortescue 
was dealing with politics as he knew them. The crown had been over- 
borne by the aristocracy, and it was the strengthening of the king’s hands 
as against the lords, not as against the commons, that was present to his 
mind. The king was to live ‘of his own ;’ no subject was to be in a 
position to rival him. 

The questions at what period the ‘Governance’ was composed, and 
whether it was written for Henry VI or Edward IV, have yet to be decided. 
For the passage at the end of the nineteenth chapter—‘ Iblissed be oure 
Lord God for that he hath sent King Edward the iiii™ to reigne upon us ’"— 
is not conclusive, as there is manuscript authority for reading the name of 
Henry VI in place of that of Edward IV. The MSS. which Mr. Plummer 
has used for his edition are ten in number. The first four are : the Laud 
MS. 593 (L) of the latter part of the fifteenth century, on which the text 
of this edition is based; the Cotton MS. Claudius A. viii. (C) of about 
the same date; the Yelverton MS. 85 (Y), said to be of the first half of 
the sixteenth century ; and Harley MS. 542(H'), Stowe’s copy. The two 
latter practically count as one, H! being copied from Y; and L most 
provokingly breaks off just a few lines before the place where the king’s 
name would have occurred. Of the four MSS. we are thus reduced to 
two, C and Y, for evidence ; and C reads ‘ Edward IV,’ and Y ‘ Henry VI.’ 
Were these two MSS. the only surviving copies of the text, we should 
prefer the older one, C, and be inclined to assume that the work was 
written for Edward IV. At the same time we should have to modify this 
opinion if the heading which occurs in C—‘ This discourse was wrighten 
to King Henry the Sixt by Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chancelor ’—could 
be taken into account. For by some singular accident Mr. Plummer has 
treated it as a contemporary note. It is, however, only a title added by 
Sir Robert Cotton, and therefore in no way affects the argument. The 
other MSS. fall into two groups: the first representing an edition which 
stopped short with the eighteenth chapter ; the other having the reading 
‘ Edward IV.’ 

From internal evidence it is clear that the work was composed after 
the war of the public weal in France in 1465, which is referred to in the 
ninth chapter. And for this reason Lord Clermont decided that it could 
not have been written for Henry VI. But, as Mr. Plummer points out, 
this fact does not preclude the possibility of the treatise having been 
composed for the Lancastrian restoration of 1470. We do not, however, 
admit the weight which he would allow to Lord Clermont’s contention, in 
regard to Fortescue’s use of the expression ‘ this land’ when speaking of 
England, that the author must have been writing in England, and there- 
fore after 1471. Fortescue was writing for English readers, and would 
naturally frame his language accordingly, without regard to the country 
in which he happened to be at the moment. Nor do we think Mr. 
Plummer happy in his preference for the second of the two theories 
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which he places before us: 1. That the ‘Governance ' ‘ was written in the 
first instance for the Lancastrian restoration of 1470, and that it was 
afterwards recast by Fortescue and adapted to Edward IV ;’ and 2. That 
it ‘ may have been written originally for Edward IV, and the scribe of Y, 
writing under the Tudors, may have altered the reading to avoid shocking 
Tudor susceptibilities. This nineteenth chapter may have been mutilated 
in L and omitted in “the group noticed above” for the same reason.’ 
The first theory undoubtedly seems the more simple and natural one ; 
the second appears to us rather far-fetched. We do not think that 
Tudor susceptibilities would have been so sensitive, nor does the sugges- 
tion of mutilation and curtailment of the MSS. commend itself. Many 
other copies must have existed which have since disappeared. Would 
they all have been so carefully doctored? The variations in the MSS. 
are enough to show that there was more than one edition of the work, 
and the hard fact that Henry VI’s name appears in certain copies cannot 
be explained, we venture to think, by an ex post facto argument. On 
the contrary we accept it as a pretty conclusive proof that Mr. Plummer’s 
first theory is the right one, and that the ‘Governance’ was written, in 
the first instance, for the Lancastrian restoration of 1470. 

Absolute proof that Fortescue had in his mind, at this crisis, some of 
the arguments which appear in the ‘ Governance,’ is afforded by the 
interesting paper which Mr. Plummer has had the well-merited fortune 
to discover, and which he prints in his appendix: ‘ The Articles sent 
from the Prince of Wales to the Earl of Warwick, his father-in-law.’ The 
substance of this state document so exactly agrees with passages in the 
treatise, that there can be no question of its authorship and of its con- 
nexion with the ‘Governance.’ Assuming then that 1470 is the date 
of original composition of the treatise, certain inequalities in the text 
must be explained by the modifications which the writer afterwards 
introduced. Had Fortescue been a younger man, no doubt such in- 
equalities would have disappeared under a more thorough revision. The 
last chapter, for example, hangs so awkwardly at the end, after the perora- 
tion of the nineteenth chapter which should naturally close the work, that 
there can be little doubt that it is a later addition. Again, the passage in 
the eleventh chapter which refers to gifts to the king’s ‘ moste worshipfull 
brotherryn ’ seems, as Mr. Plummer says, to suit the brothers of Edward 
IV better than the half-brothers of Henry VI. But, on the other hand, 
had the treatise been originally written for Edward, it may be doubted 
whether Fortescue would have so pointedly referred in his ninth 
chapter to ‘somme off the kynges subgettes’ who ‘late in owre reaume’ 
have given him battle. It is true that the words might apply to the 
rebellion of Warwick and Clarence, but they would also apply to other 
people and might have been unpleasant reading for a king who had 
himself been a king’s subject and had gained his crown by giving battle. 
Fortescue, fresh from his ‘ Declaration upon certain Writings,’ would 
have been a bold man to address them in the first instance to the 
Yorkist king. It should also be noticed that the passages just quoted 
appear in the MSS. which bear Henry’s name; but this does not prove 
that they were all written in his time, for there is no extant copy of this 
class early enough to enable us to form a satisfactory opinion. Additions, 
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written in the margins of an early MS. might have been incorporated in 
the text of later copies without altering the king’s name. 

The opening chapters contain the theoretical portion of the work, 
which ‘is little more than a translation and recasting of the correspond- 
ing portions of the ‘‘ De Laudibus,”’’ describing the two forms of govern- 
ment—the Dominiwm Regale, or absolute monarchy, and the Dominium 
Politicum et Regale, or constitutional monarchy. Under the first the 
king ‘ mey rule his people by such lawes as he makyth hym self;’ under 
the second, only by laws ‘such as thai assenten unto; and therfore he 
mey sett upon thaim no imposicions withowt thair owne assent.’ Of the 
first, France is an instance; of the second, England. Fortescue is not 
very happy in his quotations of mediwval writers in support of his 
theories. St. Thomas Aquinas, Roger of Waltham, and Egidius Romanus 
are cited as authorities, but on being tested are found to be writing from 
different premisses or with different views. As Lord Carlingford says, 
‘ Fortescue, while endeavouring to support his doctrines of constitutional 
monarchy by the authority of St. Thomas, really derived them from his 
own liberal sentiments and the happy experience of his own country.’ 
We turn then with more interest to the practical portion of the work, 
which, to quote Mr. Plummer, while ‘ dealing with the actual evils of the 
time, attempts to find a practical remedy for them.’ Fortescue at once 
strikes the keynote of the whole work: the poverty of the crown and the 
troubles which it brings in its train. A poor king must borrow; those 
who lend must have their profit, so that the king’s ‘ creauncers wolle 
wynne upon him the iiijth or vth pene [penny] of all that he dispendith ;’ 
he must reward by assignment, for which he has small thanks from the 
needy man ; he will be compelled to find ‘ exquysite meanes of geytinge 
of good; as to putt defaute in some of his subgettes that bith innocentes, 
and upon the riche men more then the pore, bycause that he mey bettir 
ray ; and to shew rigoure ther as favour awght to be shewid, and favour 
ther as rigour shuld be shewid, to perversion of Justice and perturbacion 
of the peas and quiete of the reaume.’ In a word, ‘ther may no reaume 
prospere or be worshipfull undir a poore kynge.’ 

The expenses of government are divided into charges ordinary and 
charges extraordinary. Under the first head fall the household, the 
wardrobe, officers’ fees, guarding the marches, keeping Calais, and works. 
The maintenance of the navy is excluded, as being provided for by 
tunnage and poundage. And in regard to the ‘kepynge off the see’ 
Fortescue makes some remarks which might have been written yesterday : 
‘And though we have not alwey werre uppon the see, yet it shalbe 
nescessarie that the kynge have alway some ffloute upon the see, ffor the 
repressynge off rovers, savynge off owre marchauntes, owre ffishers, and 
the dwellers uppon owre costes; and that the kynge kepe alway some 
grete and myghty vessels, ffor the brekynge off an armye when any shall 
be made ayen hym upon the see. For thanne it shall be to late to do 
make such vessailles. And yet withowt thaym all the kynges navey 
shall not suffice to borde with carrikkes and other grete vessailles, nor 
yet to mowe breke a myghty ffloute gadered off purpose.’ 

The extraordinary charges ‘ bith so casuelle that no man mey know 
hem in certaynte ;’ but the principal heads are summed up as: 1. Main- 
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tenance of ambassadors al road, and entertainment of, and gifts to, foreign 
ambassadors in England.. As Mr. Plummer remarks, the fact that di- 
plomatic charges are recl:oned among extraordinary expenses illustrates 
the difference between medieval and modern diplomacy. 2. Rewards. 
8. New buildings ‘ for his pleasure and magnificence,’ together with rich 
clothing, furs, jewels, plate, hangings, ‘horses off grete price.’ Here 
there is no idea of retrenchment: the king must maintain his position, 
‘ffor yf a kyng did not so, nor myght do, he lyved then not like his 
estate, but rather in miserie.’ 4. Commissions for repression of revolt. 
5. Repulse of foreign invasion. In regard to the last, the insular posi- 
tion of England was not always regarded in the fifteenth century with 
the same complacent satisfaction as in the present day. More than once 
Fortescue refers to the danger of being attacked by enemies on every 
side, ‘ considerynge that we be a Ilelonde,’ and the difficulty of getting help 
from other lands. How hard it was for the Lancastrian kings to meet 
their annual expenditure is well illustrated by Mr. Plummer from 
abstracts of the budgets of three years, one for each reign. 

Fortescue next turns to the consideration of the ‘livelihood’ of the 
crown, which he maintains should not only be sufficient to meet all 
ordinary charges, but should then be in a condition to defray extra- 
ordinary charges as well, the king’s income for such extraordinary 
charges being larger than that of any great lord; otherwise this ‘ were 
inconvenient and would be to the kynge right dredefull,’ as well as a 
temptation to the magnate to overthrow his master, ‘for certanly ther 
mey no grettir perell growe to a prince than to have a subgett equepolent 
to hym selff.’ The remedy of the king’s wants is to be found, not in 
taxation, which would be ‘ sore aborred,’ but in endowment of the crown 
with great estates, which, with marriages, escheats, and other incidents, 
would render him independent. Nor should he be allowed to alienate, 
‘ ffor sellynge of a kynges livelod is propirly called delapidacion off his 
crowne and therfore is off great infame.’ Such endowment could only 
be secured by an act of resumption, a subsidy for present exigencies, and 
a council which should settle rewards. The principle to be followed in 
conferring such rewards is to avoid permanent grants of real property 
and to bestow offices directly on servants of the crown, thus stopping the 
abuse of allowing them to be begged for the followers of great lords 
whose livery they wore. 

In his scheme for the composition of the council Fortescue would 
effect radical changes. In place of the old council of the ‘ gretteste 
lordes off the lande, both spirituelles and temporellis, and also off other 
men that were in grete auctorite and offices,’ whose thoughts were always 
bent on their own affairs and advantages, he would have one composed 
of twelve spiritual and twelve temporal members, of the wisest of the 
land, to sit permanently, assisted by four spiritual and four temporal 
lords, to be appointed annually. Such a reorganisation would have left 
little political power to the nobles; every one of the permanent members 
might be a commoner, and none was to be dismissed but on the advice of 
the majority. 

Fortescue’s illustrations are derived not only from his experience 
of the manners of his own countrymen, but also from his knowledge 
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of France and, to some extent, of Scotland. The picture which he 
draws of the French commons living under an absolute monarchy is 
remarkable: ‘Thai drinken water, thai eyten apples, with brede right 
browne made of rye; thai eyten no flesshe but yf it be right seldon 
a litle larde or of the entrayles and heydes of bestis slayn for the 
nobles and marchauntes of the lande. Thai weren no wolen, but yf 
it be a pouere cote undir thair uttermest garnement, made of grete 
caunvas and callid a frokke. Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunvas, and 
passyn not thair kne, wherfore thai beth gartered and ther theis bare. 
Thair wyfes and childeren gone barefote; thai mowe in non other wyse 
leve.’ He would not have his countrymen reduced to this condition by 
so odious a tax as the salt-tax. It is a fallacy to suppose that the safety 
of the country lies in the reduction of the commons to poverty. On the 
contrary, ‘whan any rysinge hath be made in this londe beffor theis 
dayis by commons, the pouerest men theroff have be the grettest causers 
and doers therin.’ And yet this argument, good for England, does not 
hold in France. Frenchmen, it appears, fail to rise in rebellion, not 
from poverty, but from lack of courage, ‘ wich no Ffrencheman hath like 
unto a Englysh man.’ This good old-fashioned idea of our superiority 
over the foreigner is further charmingly illustrated by the fact that in 
England three or four robbers have been known to spoil six or seven true 
men ; whereas, in France, so many as six or seven thieves have never 
been so hardy as to attack even three or four good men: which is a thing 
to be proud of. Even Scotland fares badly in a comparison. No man is 
hanged in that country for robbery for seven years together. But then 
many suffer for larceny, for ‘ther hartes serve hem not to take a manys 
gode, while he is present and woll defende it ; wich maner off takynge is 
callid robbery.’ Englishmen are ‘ of another corage.’ 
E. MaunpE THompson. 


Anne Boleyn; a Chapter of English History, 1527-1586. By Pau 
FRIEDMANN. In two volumes. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1884.) 


Tue writer of this remarkable work has taken time by the forelock and 
anticipated the publication of the volumes of ‘ Letters and Papers Foreign 
and Domestic,’ whilst his own personal researches have enabled him to 
criticise the volumes of both these series which have been already issued. 
It might have been thought that the editors had had enough to do, each 
with his own particular department, but Mr. Friedmann seems to have 
traversed the ground assigned to each of them and to have neglected 
no accessible source of information as to the subject of which he treats. 
He does, indeed, occasionally refer to printed documents which have been 
published by editors who have preceded him, but for the most part his 
references are to the pages of the original despatches at Vienna, Paris, 
and elsewhere. And he appears even to have seen the original of the 
celebrated breve, the genuineness of which has been so hotly disputed, 
which was sent by Julius II to console Isabella on her death-bed. No 
such work could have been written till the last few years, and if the 
text of it could have been presented to the public without the vouchers 
which occupy so much space at the foot of the pages, the history 
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would have been treated as a mere romance, invented for the sake of 
either amusing or imposing upon the public. 

As regards transactions subsequent to the year 1534 we are at 
present entirely at the mercy of the editor; but up to the conclusion of 
that year we are able to check his statements by reference to Mr. 
Gairdner’s volumes as well as those of Don Pascual de Gayangos. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, of the genuineness of the sources from which 
his information is derived, though as to the conclusions he has arrived at 
from a comparison of the whole evidence, there may perhaps sometimes 
be room for some difference of opinion. For instance, when he sums up 
the evidence concerning the death of Catharine of Aragon, some may be 
of opinion that he has jumped at the conclusion that she was poisoned 
at the instigation of Henry and Anne Boleyn. At the same time we 
are bound to say he has made out a good case for most of the opinions 
he has formed and expressed in these volumes. 

The work is in no sense a history of the period, neither was it intended 
to be. Everything centres in Anne Boleyn. And though it is true that 
the whole history of the period is very closely connected with her, for she 
was the common topic of tonversation at nearly every court in Europe, 
yet little allusion is made to foreign affairs which bear upon English 
politics, unless they directly affect or are affected by her history. The 
author would not have had much to add if he had set himself the task of 
writing the history of England for the last ten eventful years of her life, 
and he would have been under less temptation to over-estimate the amount 
of their bearing upon her relations with the king. 

Mr. Friedmann freely criticizes those who have gone before him, and 
represents both Mr. Gairdner, Don Pascual de Gayangos, and others, as 
being occasionally in error as to the date assigned to a given letter and as 
to their representation of the meaning of a document, but he has never 
transgressed the limits of good taste, even when le is combating what he 
considers a grave error. An instance of this occurs in his defence of the 
breve which we have already alluded to. An eminent writer had in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ for January 1877 assigned various reasons in defence 
of his opinion that the breve was a forgery. There can be no doubt 
whatever of its genuineness. But Mr. Friedmann has taken the trouble to 
dissect all the Quarterly Reviewer's arguments, and at the end contents 
himself with saying that he hopes he shall have induced the writer of the 
article to change his mind. Mr. Friedmann is one of the few persons who 
have seen the breve, and his opinion is therefore valuable. But in 
observing that it has all the marks of being genuine, he does but confirm 
a conclusion which has been abundantly proved, and in which the writer 
of the article in the ‘ Quarterly’ would we have no doubt acquiesce. 

We cannot attempt to give even a brief account of all that is contained 
in these volumes. We will take it for granted that our readers will be 
induced to read them for themselves, and can only hope to make a few 
remarks which may help them to read them more intelligently. And if 
we confine ourselves to points where we are more or less at issue with 
the writer, we by no means wish to assert that we are in the right and 
he in the wrong ; but simply offer our remarks for what they are worth. 
The work then begins with an excellent preface in which the respective 
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values of English contemporary diaries and the despatches of Chapuys 
the imperial ambassador are discussed. And here, we think, the former 
class are a little unduly depreciated, whilst the latter on the contrary are 
estimated somewhat too highly. The diaries of the period are mostly 
confined to a dry relation of facts which may implicitly be trusted, the 
writers in most cases being under no temptation to alter or in any way 
to colour them; whereas Chapuys was not only a thorough partisan, 
but being a foreigner was liable to misunderstand, and consequently to 
misrepresent English affairs. We have been accustomed to his de- 
spatches ever since the publication of the recent volumes of State Papers 
which cover two years of his residence in England. They are, no doubt, 
of the highest interest and importance, and as far as mere facts are con- 
cerned they may probably be entirely trusted; but for the estimate of 
the value of the circumstances he narrates and their bearing upon other 
matters, each reader must form his own judgment. Chapuys was per- 
haps scarcely a good judge as to the amount of support the Emperor 
would be likely to find in the country if he should determine to invade 
England on the plea of defending the queen’s rights, and possibly he even 
overrated the probability of the emperor’s beitig induced to take any such 
step. 

We have said that Mr. Friedmann freely criticises his predecessors 
in the same field of literature. He has the advantage of following 
others who have gone over much of the ground which he has traversed. 
And here we are unable to check what he says when he thinks that the 
translations given by the late Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdner are not always 
trustworthy. We have not, for the most part, seen the originals, so that 
we cannot judge between the two; but he brings a very serious charge 
against the Spanish editor when he says that his documents are ‘ inter- 
spersed with explanations and additions, without any indication that they 
are the work of the editor.’ We have noticed before now the ludicrous 
mistakes this editor has made in his notes when he touches upon English 
affairs, but this is a much heavier indictment, and if it can be maintained 
almost entirely destroys the value of the later volumes of the Spanish 
Calendar. To quote the editor’s own words: ‘In reading this calendar 
one can never be certain whether it is Don Pascual or Chapuys who 
speaks.’ (Preface, p. xi.) 

Mr. Friedmann might well have spared his animadversions on Mr. 
Froude’s history, which probably no one would now refer to as authori- 
tative; but perhaps he has somewhat overstated the case when he says 
that a printed document cannot be accepted as genuine or correct without 
a very close examination of the text, and of other papers attributed to 
the same author. At the same time we must admit that we have a very 
great distrust of anything that is not an original. Mr. Friedmann, how- 
ever, has done his best to get at the originals and observes: ‘ The fact 
that I frequently quote from the original despatch will explain some 
of the discrepancies between my quotations and those of Mr. Gairdner 
and M. de Gayangos.’ (P. xxiii.) 

He has, however, found fault with others who have preceded him in 
no captious spirit, and is fully entitled to all forbearance in critics of his 
own performance. And neither its author nor anyone else could expect 
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such a work as this could be altogether free from errors. We have observed 
very few mistakes, but were somewhat surprised at finding the name of 
Campeggio as connected with the see of Hereford, especially as the two 
bishops who held the see were so notorious, and played such a remarkable 
part in the history of the Divorce—and Campeggio held the see of 
Salisbury for so many years, his deprivation being so frequently alluded to 
in the documents of the year 1534, having been done by act of parliament in 
that year. Again, if he had consulted Wriothesley’s diary he would not 
have remained in doubt as to the day of the execution of Bishop Fisher 
of Rochester, which certainly took place on Tuesday, 22 June 1535. 

There is one curious work to which the author has occasionally 
referred, which cannot be considered of much authority as it contains 
such an extraordinary number of egregious blunders; but as it was 
written in good faith upon hearsay by a writer who was nearly con- 
temporary with the events he describes, it is of some value as regards 
the facts upon which its stories are founded. It is the ‘ Spanish 
Chronicle’ of the reign of Henry VIII, published at Madrid in 1874. 
And we are somewhat surprised that he does not give more weight to the 
scandalous story that is told in such minute detail of the intrigue between 
Anne and Sir Thomas Wyatt. The details of the story may indeed be 
embellished and exaggerated, but considering the evidence that exists 
elsewhere which is confirmatory of it, we have no doubt it is in the main 
true, for it tallies so remarkably with the dismissal of Wyatt from the 
court and his subsequent return to favour, and seems to us to prove not 
only that Anne was guilty of adultery with her cousin, but that the king 
was aware of it all the time; and this is the woman whose womanly 
pudicity was boasted of to Pope Clement VII as long as there was any 
hope of deceiving him, and who in his breves accused her of adultery 
with the king, which no one had at that time the hardihood to deny. 
The writer could not in this case have mistaken the parties concerned as 
in other cases he has, and after deducting the possible embellishments 
we cannot help thinking the fact is proved much more conclusively than 
other inferences which the author has drawn from his documentary 
evidence. 

In continuing our estimate of Mr. Friedmann, we cannot help think- 
ing that he allows himself to be run away with by his prejudices and, 
perhaps, has some fondness of appearing as an opponent of views that 
have been most commonly held. The gallantries of Francis I may 
possibly have been overrated, whilst those of Henry VIII have certainly 
been till lately little known. It is not long since it was commonly 
thought that the only intrigue that could be proved against him was his 
connection with Lady Talboys, who was the mother of his only illegiti- 
mate son Henry, duke of Richmond. Yet in spite of all that has since 
come to light and is daily coming to light, it strikes one as simply an 
absurdity to be told, as we are by Mr. Friedmann, that ‘ Francis was a 
model of delicacy when compared with Henry.’ We also take exception 
to the hasty judgment he has pronounced on Catharine of Aragon, that 
‘she was pious in the Spanish fashion, following the precepts of her 
church, but taking no interest in their real sense.’ 

With regard to matters of fact which have been controverted, he has 
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relegated them to an appendix, where they are discussed. These are 
seven in number, and though we are disposed to differ from his con- 
clusion in two cases, he has undoubtedly made a good case for each of 
them. He first makes out that Mary Boleyn was the younger sister, and 
this we think must still be considered doubtful. The questions about the 
authenticity of the breve and the charge against Mary Boleyn need not 
have been discussed, for they admit of no dispute. As regards the date 
of the marriage of Henry and Anne Boleyn, we still incline to place it, as 
all the earliest authorities do, on 14 Nov. 1582, rather than 25 Jan. 1583. 
In note (E) the question is discussed whether at a time when Anne was 
temporarily losing her ascendency, Bishop Fisher was released on bail 
from the Tower; we must be content without giving any opinion to refer 
our readers to the note itself. The next note is on ‘ The Arrest of Anne 
and her Accomplices,’ and is directed to the elucidation of the view taken 
by the author in the text; whilst the last note, on the ‘Grounds for the 
Divorce of Anne,’ treats of a subject which we should have thought had 
been set completely at rest by Dr. Lingard. There cannot be the least 
doubt that the plea on which Anne was divorced from Henry before she 
was sentenced to be beheaded was the illicit connexion which had 
previously existed between her husband and her sister. It may be 
thought terribly damning to the character of Archbishop Cranmer, but 
no one who knows anything of history would now attempt to defend the 
man who was aware of the scandal from the first and had written to 
uphold the marriage in spite of it, and now forced from the lips of the 
woman who was to be condemned for adultery a confession which 
proves that she could not have been guilty of the crime of which she was 
accused, because she had never been the wife of the king. 


Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549. Documents now 
mostly for the first time printed from the originals in the Record Office, 
the Petyt Collection in the Inner Temple, the Council Book, and the 
British Museum. Edited by Nicnonas Pocock. (Camden Society.) 


THE volume now edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Pocock exhibits 
the accuracy of the editor of Burnet. The contents are new, to a con- 
siderable extent, and form a valuable contribution to the materials of the 
history of a momentous period. They are, however, only part of a more 
extensive design, a continuation of the series entitled ‘ Records of the 
Reformation,’ which began to appear from the Clarendon Press fifteen 
years ago, but only advanced a little way into the Reformation part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. The want of encouragement and the rival 
labours of Mr. Brewer and his fellows in the ‘ Record publications’ alike 
prevented the prosecution of the design; and, leaving the rest of the 
reign of Henry to others, the editor directed his attention to Edward VI. 
It was true that the foreign papers of the latter king had been well 
calendared by Turnbull; but his domestic papers, which were far more 
important, had been so briefly epitomised in the calendar of Mr. Lemon 
as to be less at the command of historical students than they might have 
been ; a misfortune which has been remedied to some small extent by the 
fuller treatment given to omitted papers by Mrs. Green in the appendices to 
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her own volumes of Calendars. No reflection is intended by this remark 
to he cast on Mr. Lemon, who probably followed instructions, and whose 
work is clear and able in its own limits. Along with the‘ Domestic’ papers 
in the Record Office, (which thus offered a tempting field for excerption,) 
there was, and still is, a great mass of untouched documents of the reign 
in the British Museum, especially the Cotton and Royal libraries; and 
there is the Petyt collection in the Inner Temple. 

From these sources Mr. Pocock has compiled his volume. It is a 
valuable set of extracts ; but it is not professedly exhaustive of the subject 
of the troubles of the year 1549, even so far as they were directly connected 
with the first Prayer Book. The first document that is given is put in 
the preface, the very long letter which Somerset addressed to Pole in 
reply to one from Pole which has not been preserved. Some remarks 
about this correspondence between the alarmist exile and the lord pro- 
tector may be compared, which are made in Mr. Dixon’s ‘ History of the 
Church of England,’ the third volume of which has appeared at the same 
moment with Mr. Pocock’s publication. The long paper of instructions 
to Lord Russell, who commanded in the west against the great risings of 
Devon and Cornwall, is another original which sees the light simul- 
taneously for the first time in these two works. The variations which this 
document exhibits in its double appearance illustrate the fact, well known 
to experts, that it is next to impossible for two transcripts of a difficult 
manuscript to be exactly alike. 

The papers brought together in this volume fall around the two great 
events of the year 1549, the religious risings, and the first fall of the 
protector Somerset. With regard to the former, Mr. Pocock has pro- 
duced from the Petyt collection, among other things, several elaborate 
letters from the council to Lord Russell. These confirm the impor- 
tant nature of the movement, which began in a village church on the 
first reading of the English service book, rapidly overspread Devon and 
Cornwall, involved the siege of Exeter, and was only ended after several 
desperate conflicts, in which the English peasants were mown down in 
thousands by the foreign fighting men whom the council had hired 
against them. Some curious particulars of Russell’s proceedings, and of 
the corresponding advance of Lord Grey of Wilton into Oxfordshire, 
which was attended with terrible severities, are here published for the 
first time. Mr. Pocock also presents us with an ‘ Answer to the Demands 
of the Commoners of Devon and Cornwall,’ by the well-known Nicholas 
Udal, who was a native of those parts. The demands of the Devon com- 
moners, and the various answers returned to them, are in fact a complicated 
bit of history. Their demands, which were mostly concerning religion, 
were put forth in several sets of articles, and received several answers; 
but it is difficult to trace and distinguish them all. Three answers, two 
of them in the young king’s name and one by Archbishop Cranmer, have 
been published before; now this by Udal makes a fourth; and, besides 
this, Mr. Pocock gives a summary of a reply which the Devon commoners 
made on their part to one of the king’s answers to them (p. xviii), 
Udal’s ‘ Answer,’ interesting in many ways, adds to the somewhat scanty 
affirmative evidence which exists on the question whether the first Prayer 
Book was ever passed by convocation. He asks his countrymen: ‘ Hath 
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the whole convocation and parliament, upon mature examination thereof, 
allowed it for service most godly and most meet to be uniformly used 
throughout all the king’s dominions, and so admitted it by a law; and 
make ye thereof a Christmas game?’ (p. 169). The negative evidence, 
however, on this important point is very strong. There are many docu- 
ments of the time in which, if the book had been submitted to convocation, 
we should expect to find it stated to have been so; but in which we find 
no such statement. 

Upon the subject of the duke of Somerset’s first fall, a considerable 
number of document exists. Somerset fell in a paper war of eleven days, 
in which the missiles were discharged between the council in London 
and the protector and his adherents who held the king’s person first at 
Hampton Court, then at Windsor. Both sides strove to raise the country, 
and to secure the army, which had just quelled the great risings. But 
the duke’s hasty surrender prevented the extremity of war. The greater 
part of the correspondence is in one of the volumes of the ‘ Domestic’ papers 
of the reign, in the Record Office; but some papers are extant elsewhere. 
Most of them have been printed already, and Mr. Pocock, in reproducing 
them, informs the reader in what books they may be found. But three or 
four are now edited by him for the first time; of which the most valuable 
is a long draft of the minutes sent by the council to foreign courts, after 
the fall of Somerset, to explain the grounds of their action against him. 
Mr. Froude (v. 227) has given some account of this, or of some such 
document; but it has not actually appeared before. It must be added 
that, careful as Mr. Pocock is, he has not always succeeded in referring 
to the previous publication of documents. For example, the letter of the 
council to the lords at Windsor, on p. 104, is published by Burnet (Coll. 
i. 44), as also by Tytler and by Ellis; and the very important letter of 
the king to the bishops, ordering them to call in and destroy all the old 
service books, is in Wilkins (Cone. iv. 87). 

Among the most interesting things in the volume are a couple of 
preaching licenses, which come out of the Petyt collection. The preach- 
ing licenses of the reign seem to be rare. There seem to be none at 
least in the Record Office. Strype must have seen dozens of them; but 
unfortunately he only abstracted from them the names and particulars ; 
he nowhere printed a license in full. The part which the licensed 
preachers played was so important that anything concerning them is of 
value. The licenses here given are of identic form, and were issued to 
two preachers who were appointed to accompany Russell on his march 
into the west. Their preaching was to be ‘frequent and discreet,’ and 
never without Russell’s ‘ order and certain knowledge.’ __ 

Mr. Pocock’s notes are good; and the biographical sketches which 
some of them contain, convey some curious information. There seems, 
however, to be a little want of perspective in them. Very well-known 
persons are treated in the same manner as obscure persons. It seems 
odd, after reading the familiar signature, E. Somerset, at the end of a 
letter, to be told in a footnote, ‘This was the lord protector, Edward 
Seymour, the brother of Jane Seymour,’ &c.; to read of Somerset’s great 
rival, Warwick, ‘This was Sir John Dudley, &c.—he seems to have been 
waiting his time to upset Somerset ;’ after Rich’s name, ‘ This was Sir 
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Richard Rich, created Baron Rich of Leese, in the county of Essex, 
16 Feb. 1547. He was one of the most contemptible characters in the 
council ;’ of Holgate, to read that he ‘is chiefly known as having been 
brought before the council to answer to a charge brought against him 
by one Norman of having taken away his wife from him ;’ of T. Smith, 
‘This was Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state. He was one of the 
judges who deprived Bonner of the bishopric of London. He stuck by 
the duke of Somerset, and was sent with the rest of his adherents to the 
Tower, 14 Oct. 1549, and deprived of his office of secretary, but was 
released on the following 22 Feb. He was afterwards appointed one of 
the eight civilians of the thirty-two commissioners for drawing up the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 6 Oct. 1551. At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign he was one of those appointed to review the service 
book, and the person in whose house the commissioners for that purpose 
met.’ It might have been added that there is still extant a life of Sir 
T. Smith, written by John Strype. And perhaps that piece of informa- 
tion might have stood for all the rest. It is odd, too, to read of Sadler, 
‘He married a woman who had been a laundress in Cromwell’s family, 
and was the wife of Matthew Barlow, an artisan, who was supposed to 
be dead, but when the first husband appeared she was adjudged, according 
to the doctrine of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, to Sadler.’ 
Do first husbands who are supposed to be dead always ‘appear’? An 
unwary reader might think that Sadler’s case was tried upon the Refor- 
matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. Mr. Pocock’s point in mentioning that 
unlucky code seems to be indignation that its doctrine should have been 
such. 

Mr. Pocock’s writing is somewhat agglutinative at times, and he has 
a habit of pouring forth his stores without referring to authorities, which 
might needlessly retard an inquirer. Both of these peculiarities may be 
illustrated by the following extract :— 

‘This being Sunday, Cranmer’s absence is accounted for by his 
probably being engaged in preaching somewhere, as he was on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, 21 July, when it was noticed that he inveighed against 
the rebels, and celebrated in a cope without a vestment, and communi- 
cated eight persons. On Saturday, 10 August, he preached again at St. 
Paul’s to the same effect. This accounts for his absence from the council 
on that day also. He was expected on 31 August to preach again on the 
subject of the suppression of all the three rebellions, but sent Dr. Joseph, 
his chaplain, rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, in his stead’ (p. 45). 

A student might be glad to know the authority for these facts; and 
it would have been easy for Mr. Pocock to say that they come from the 
Grey Friars Chronicle. R. W. Drxon. 


History of the Scottish Expedition to Norway in 1612. 
By T. Micuett, C.B. (London: T. Nelson.) 


Tus neat well-illustrated little monograph on the most salient event in 
the seventeenth-century history of Norway, gives for the first time the 
papers in the Danish and Scottish archives relating to the famous 
‘ Sinclair-raid.’ The story is clearly told and its true proportions shown. 
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The traditional accounts, both in prose and verse, give an excellent ex- 
ample of the growth and development of ‘ folk-histéry’ from a given 
nucleus of fact. One regrets the omission of the original texts of the 
ballads translated, as they are not all easily accessible to the student in 
this country. Mr. Michell’s conjecture that the popular story borrowed 
an incident from the Njal Saga cannot be accepted. Norwegian peasants 
were hardly in the habit of reading Icelandic paper manuscripts, and the 
printed Njal Saga cannot have circulated widely till long after the folk-tale 
of Sinclair’s fall had assumed its regular and accepted forms. This 
little book may be commended to students of James VI’s reign and to all 
Englishmen that visit Romsdal. It were to be wished that other consuls- 
general would use their excellent opportunities for historic research as 
Mr. Michell has done. One hopes that he may deal more fully at some 
future date with the relations between Denmark and Scotland as dealt 
with in the Danish archives; there is probably still much of interest to 
be gleaned in such quarters by a man gifted, as he is, with the requisite 
love of research and skill in dealing with evidence. 
F. York PowEttz. 


The Life of Admiral Robert Fairfax. By Crements R. MARKHAM. 
(London : Macmillan, 1885.) 


Ropert Farrrax was born in 1666, and after four years’ training in the 
merchant service entered the navy in 1688. During the twenty years he 
spent in the navy he took part in most of the important battles and 
expeditions of the reigns of William III and Anne. He fought under 
Torrington at the defeat of Beachy Head, and under Peterborough at 
the capture of Barcelona. He sailed in Rooke’s expedition to Copenhagen 
in 1700, and was one of the leaders of the storming party when that 
admiral took Gibraltar. Mr. Markham prints an interesting letter to his 
wife which Fairfax wrote on that occasion, to be delivered in the event of 
his death (p. 179). In 1708 he was gazetted vice-admiral, but imme- 
diately deprived of his promotion by a job. Prince George of Denmark, 
then lord high admiral, exerted himself on behalf of Fairfax, whom he 
also appointed one of his council at the admiralty, but the prince died a 
few months later, and Fairfax, receiving no redress, gave up the sea and 
retired to Yorkshire. In 1713 he represented York in parliament; he 
was also mayor of that city during the rebellion of 1715, and died in 
1725. His correspondence, which forms the greater part of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s book, gives an interesting picture of the life of a naval officer in 
the seventeenth century, but otherwise contributes very little to our 
knowledge of the period. The story of his life suffers rather from the 
editor’s attempt to combine with it a general sketch of the naval history 
of the period. The chapter on ‘The Navy of the Revolution’ is, no 
doubt, necessary to explain the maritime career of Robert Fairfax, just 
as the chapter on ‘ York in the Days of Queen Anne’ is to explain his 
political experiences; and both chapters are valuable in themselves. 
But why tell again the well-worn story of the battle of La Hogue? 
‘ Although the hero of this narrative was absent on more distant service 
and could take no personal part in this glorious action, still it seems 
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necessary in any story relating to the navy of the time of William and 
Mary to give some account of the battle of La Hogue’ (p. 115). This is 
a confusion of the functions of a biographer with those of an historian. 
Mr. Markham’s book also contains documents relating to other members 
of the Fairfax family. One of these is Brian Fairfax’s account of 
himself and his family (pp. 133-146). Brian Fairfax was for fifteen 
years one of the equerries of Charles II, and bears witness like so 
many others to the charms of his conversation. ‘It was the greatest 
pleasure imaginable to hear his pleasant discourse, being certainly the 
most facetious and best-natured man in the world. And if he had not 
been born a king, had certainly deserved to be one.’ It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the editor has allowed contractions such as ‘ Sir Tho. Wid.’ 
and ‘ Sir Th. ff.’ to remain to deform his pages and perplex his readers. 
Five letters of Sir William Fairfax of Steeton relating to the civil war 
in the north of England are given in the first chapter, one of them 
a letter written from Marston Moor the morning after the battle. There 
are also several letters from Sir William’s daughter, Lady Lister, to her 
mother during the protectorate. Three of these letters, however, Mr. 
Markham has certainly misdated. The letter on page 26 which is 
attributed to the year 1656 belongs to the year 1657. This is proved by 
the allusions to Sindercombe’s trial, to the approaching marriage of 
Frances Cromwell, and to the breaking off of the match between Lord 
Chesterfield and Mary Fairfax. The two letters on pages 28 and 80 
belong to the year 1658, and not to 1656. The mention of the earl of 
Warwick’s death, and the references to the high court of justice which 
tried Slingsby and Hewitt, prove this. And the two governors of Jamaica 
alluded to must have been Brayne and Doyley, and not, as stated in a 
footnote, Sedgwick and Fortescue. C. H. Fira. 


History of China. By Demerrivs CHartes Bounesr. 3 vols. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.) 


THe method adopted by Mr. Boulger in writing his ‘ History of China’ 
may be gathered from the fact that his first volume includes a period of 
something like four thousand years; the third volume, on the contrary, 
relates only to the events of the last eighty-four years. 

And in thus rapidly passing by the occurrences of the remote past, 
and dwelling on present, or immediately recent, events, he has acted 
wisely. There is so little in common between ourselves and the Chinese, 
or rather their civilisation and ours, that few people in the present day 
would care to wade through the record of events which constitute the 
ancient history of their country, except for special purposes. 

The early period of their annals is concerned principally with records 
relating to internecine contests that arose between the princes of the 
several states that composed the empire, if empire it may be called. 
This part of the history, comprising (in a strictly historical sense) some- 
thing like five hundred and sixty years, is interesting as it includes the 
time during which Confucius lived and wrote his works, the foundation on 
which the literati of the country have built up their surprising influence. 

Those works, so dry and uninteresting to us, are a type of the Chinese 
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people. Artificial and conservative, they have survived revolutions and 
changes of empires, and have come down to our own times, like the people 
themselves, a genuine sample of a bygone civilisation. 

It was She Hwang-ti (or as Mr. Boulger spells it, Chi Hoang-ti) who 
first broke up the feudal system that had hitherto bound together the 
component parts of the nation, and proclaimed himself a universal 
monarch. This occurred in the year 221 B.c. As is well known, this 
monarch quarrelled with the literati of the country, and proscribed and 
burnt their books (except those that related to medicine and agriculture). 
Mr. Boulger is inclined to extenuate this action, as the result of stern 
necessity. Certainly, as it is an indication of a new policy and a deter- 
mination to break through the idle reverence for antiquity which was 
the distinguishing mark of the literary party, it claims our attention and 
perhaps our approval. At any rate it is not enough to obscure the great- 
ness of the emperor who founded ‘ the political entity known as China.’ 

The period included between the death of She Hwang-ti and the down- 
fall of the Tang dynasty (200 B.c. to 900 a.p.) is marked by the cultivation 
of foreign intercourse, and the introduction of new religious doctrines into 
the country. Both Buddhism and Nestorian Christianity were tolerated, 
and produced changes in the inner life of the people which led to perma- 
nent results. During these years the empire became consolidated, and 
advanced both in literary and material progress. Especially during the 
reign of Taitsong (the greatest of the Tang emperors) we find a liberal 
and far-sighted policy adopted ; a policy that must have conduced to the 
happiness and well-being of the people. Missionaries from Syria (Ta-Ts’in) 
established themselves at Si-gan-fu, and their ‘luminous doctrine’ was 
commended by the emperor. On the other hand, the adventurous 
travellers who visited India in search of Buddhist books brought back 
to their country accounts of the ‘ far west’ which still remain our own 
best guides to a knowledge of those regions, during the period before 
Islam arose. We cannot but wonder, however, why Mr. Boulger, in 
writing on the subject of the Nestorian mission, should cast the least 
doubt on the creed of the missionaries. Surely the proofs derived from 
the stone tablet he refers to (p. 286 note) are quite sufficient to establish 
their identity as Christians ; but, independently of this proof, the very 
name of Rabban (Olopen, as Mr. Boulger still continues to write the 
word) is enough to show that the chief missionary was from Syria or 
the Syrian empire, and therefore probably a member of the Syrian 
Christian church. This is now generally allowed. 

Coming to the dynasty of the Sungs (under which the empire was 
reunited after the epoch of the five small dynasties) (960 a.D.), we 
find the country involved in incessant warfare with Tartar hordes, 
who pressed down upon its frontiers from the north and north-west. 
The chief of these tribes was known as ‘the Kins’ (the golden horde) ; 
the conquests of these aggressors led the way to the establishment of the 
Mongol dynasty which, under the name of the Yuen, ruled the country 
until A.D. 1333. During this time the Venetian merchants belonging 
to the Polo family visited the empire and were well received, and even 
advanced (in the person of Marco Polo) to magisterial dignities. 

We need not enlarge on this portion of Mr. Boulger’s work, as the 
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history of the Mongols in China is already familiar to most of our 
readers; it will suffice to say that the Kins having exhausted their 
strength in their attacks on the Sung emperors, were in their turn over- 
powered by Genghis, and finally overthrown by Muhule, the most famous 
of his lieutenants. Then the Mongol power grew year by year, so that 
‘not a country from the Euxine to the China Sea escaped the tramp of 
the Mongol horsemen.’ Mr. Boulger does well to add that the impor- 
tant result of the outpouring of these Mongolian tribes on western 
Asia, as well as on China, was to arrest the current of Mahomedan 
conquest, and divert the attention of the fanatical propagators of the 
Prophet’s creed from European conquest to their affairs in Asia; and 
this, he observes, ‘ has not yet been fully recognised as it should have 
been ’ (i. 481). 

The Ming supremacy, which followed that of the Yuen, may be regarded 
as the index of the recovery of native stability. The Mongols as a military 
power had exalted this element of national life above that of the literary 
class. In consequence of this, their rule never did, and probably never 
could, contain the elements of durability. It was contrary to the old 
and ineradicable sentiment of the people. Like that most ancient of all 
civilisations of which we know anything, the Accadian, the foundation of 
Chinese political life rests on literary advancement—to quote the words 
of Mr. Sayce: ‘The Accadians were, like the Chinese, pre-eminently a 
literary people. Their conception of chaos was of that of a period when 
as yet no books were written.’' Accordingly the object of the founder of 
the Ming dynasty in China was to remove as far as possible the system 
of the preceding kings. So while he kept several armies in the field, he 
took every pains to impress upon his subjects the fact that he was a man 
of peace. And he did this by encouraging learning and rewarding those 
who had shown a proficiency in the study of the classical writers, as well 
as by a pure and impartial administration of justice and by the imposition 
of fairly distributed taxes. The contrast, then, between the government 
of the Mings and of the Mongols may be said to be that which divides a 
domestic from a vigorous foreign policy. The Mongols took but little 
interest in the literature of the country they had acquired, and so they 
never had a firm hold upon the people : the Mings, on the other hand, by 
encouraging the native love of literature and rewarding those who 
excelled in their studies, recovered the ground which had been lost, 
and became identified with the native recognised rulers of the country. 
So the key to Hongwou’s reign (he was the first of the Mings) will be 
furnished by the way in which he discharged the duties, thus understood, 
of a Chinese ruler. But nevertheless this dynasty achieved no little 
military success; they put down the Yen civil war on the northern 
frontier, and annexed Tonquin on the south. Envoys from the distant 
states of Bengal and Malacca came with presents from their rulers to the 
Chinese potentate. And the people were well pleased with these recog- 
nitions of their power: they regarded the elephants sent to them from 
India as happy omens ; and so, while the internal conditions of the country 
were prosperous, the external affairs were also conducted with sagacity 
and firmness. 


} Sayce, Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments, p. 26. 
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The principal events which mark the later years of this dynasty, are: 
the disturbance with Japan, headed by Taiko Sama; and the location 
of the Portuguese merchants at Macao. The Spaniards, who seized 
the Philippine Islands, did much to engender or increase the hatred to 
foreigners already springing up in the Chinese mind. They slaughtered 
more than twenty thousand Chinese immigrants who had sought employ- 
ment at Manilla; and whilst they attributed their success in these whole- 
sale butcheries to the presence of their national saint St. Francis, they 
nearly ruined the colony by destroying the source of its prosperity, which 
lay in the frugal and effective labour of the Chinese population. 

And now again the country was subjected to conquest. The Kin 
Tartars, who had been driven off the ground by the Mongols, had retired 
into the northern territory which stretches from Leoutung to the river 
Amir. Here they were divided into innumerable small clans, all known 
generally as Niuche. Some differences which occurred about liberty of 
crossing the frontier led to complications which resulted in the conquest 
of north China by these people, conducted to victory by their chieftain 
Noorhachu. It is not necessary to follow the fortunes of the several leaders 
in this frontier war. Enough to state that the Niuche, or Manchus, finally 
established their authority over the Mings, and that a new dynasty (the 
Ts’ings) was thus inaugurated. 

During this dynasty, dating from 1616 a.p. to the present time, 
Europe has been brought into closer connexion with the Chinese em- 
pire. The repulsion to foreigners which followed from the haughty 
and cruel conduct of the Spaniards and Portuguese, has been the con- 
tinual obstacle to any real intimacy. The Jesuit missionaries did some- 
thing to remove this distrust; but it is to be feared that our relations 
have not been favoured by anything like a fair or honest desire to 
promote a friendly feeling. Had the Chinese government yielded to 
the pressure brought to bear upon them, and admitted to the imperial 
presence the envoys expressly deputed by our own government to seek 
amicable relationships with the court, much and lengthened trouble 
would have been avoided. But excited by the recollection of past wrongs, 
and relying on an undue estimate of their power of resistance, the court 
of Peking obstinately refused any right of intercourse on terms of equality. 
The consequences are well known. The Chinese having no immediate 
relations with us, the details of trade were relegated to local tribunals. 
These being easily corrupted and open to bribes, the trade which should 
have been conducted on recognised and honourable terms sank into a 
system of haphazard arrangements, resulting finally in the disgraceful 
system of smuggling. The Chinese, still blind to the source of this evil, 
persisted in their court exclusion, and the merchants were confirmed in 
their practices. So the opium war (as it is called) ensued; and finally, 
by the obstinate determination of the authorities to close the gates of 
Canton to foreigners (contrary to treaty stipulations), the war of 1856-7 
was fomented, and at length the just rights of foreigners to direct com- 
munication with Peking were wrested by force and are still maintained. 
There can be no doubt that the policy of China in excluding us from 
these rights has been the cause of much of the bloodshed that has occurred, 
and the proof of this lies in the fact that now the good feeling which 
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exists between ourselves and the Chinese government seems to be not a 
mere show, but a permanent and well-founded result of closer acquaint- 
ance and mutual confidence. 

Mr. Boulger’s third volume is well worthy of careful study. As we 
said before, it includes in it the events of only about eighty years last 
past. But in these eighty years have occurred the events which have 
resulted in the admission of foreign ministers to the court of Peking, 
and the peaceful understanding which now exists betwixt ourselves and 
the Middle Kingdom; proved by the residence in London of a Chinese 
ambassador, and the growing interest which exists betwixt ourselves and 
the people of this great Asiatic empire. 8. Braue. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’d la Révolution 
Francaise. IIT: Suéde. Avec une introduction et des notes par 
A. Gerrroy. (Paris: Félix Alcan, éditeur, 1885.) 


THE commission which was appointed some years ago to supervise the 
archives of the French foreign office has decided not only to throw open its 
treasures to all students, but also to take the initiative in introducing 
them to the world. They have accordingly commenced what promises 
to be a very valuable series of selections from the instructions given to 
French envoys during the grand period of diplomacy, from the time of 
Mazarin to the outbreak of the revolution. A volume is given to each 
court with which France maintained important relations, and the selec- 
tion and annotating of the instructions contained in each volume have 
been entrusted to a responsible editor. The series is intended not for 
the historian, but for the historical student. There is no attempt to give 
complete materials for a survey of diplomatic relations, but only to 
choose an illustrative selection so as to form ‘a sort of manual of the 
political traditions of France.’ The model which the commission has 
set before itself is not the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ but is more like the 
‘Select Charters’ of the bishop of Chester. The historian of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will still find it necessary to 
consult the manuscripts of the foreign office. Fortunately the editors 
are not allowed to alter or abridge the documents which they have 
selected. 

It is probable that many will find fault with this preference of educa» 
tion to research, but it is incontestable that a great service is thereby 
rendered to historical teaching. In a period when diplomacy plays so 
important a part, it is a conspicuous advantage to the student to be 
brought into contact with original documents. This gives a backbone to 
his reading, and a sense of actual presence with the past, which can never 
be obtained from a study of the summaries of secondhand authors. The 
student, however, cannot grapple with the whole mass of original 
authorities, and a judicious selection is exactly what he requires. If 
the object of this series is not the highest object, it is one that deserves 
the warm recognition of all, whether teachers or pupils, who are engaged 
in the study of history. 

The present volume, the second of the series, contains instructions 
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addressed to French envoys at the court of Stockholm. It has been 
entrusted to M. Geffroy, already favourably known as an authority on 
the history of Scandinavia. M. Geffroy’s work has been admirably done. 
His introduction, in which he gives a general survey of the points which 
are illustrated in the subsequent documents, is a masterly piece of 
historical criticism, and would have excited attention as a separate 
publication. The prefaces introducing each document, and the notes, are 
just what they should be, terse and pointed, and enabling the student to 
put himself in the position of the ambassador whose instructions he is 
reading. The table des chapitres contains a careful analysis of the 
documents, and this, together with a good index at the end, makes it 
easy to refer to any particular point. Both paper and print are sump- 
tuous, almost too sumptuous for students who would like to acquire the 
book for themselves. All that is needed to complete the usefulness of 
the book is a chronological list of the ministers of foreign affairs and of 
the successive envoys to Sweden. 

It is perhaps natural that M. Geffroy should take a favourable view 
of the motives and aims of French diplomacy. But he carries his par- 
tiality to extremes, even for a Frenchman, when he maintains (p. 1) that 
Louis XIV, in attempting to annex Flanders and Franche-Comté, was 
pursuing ‘a purely defensive policy,’ and that Montecuculi’s victory at 
St. Gothard was due to the French auxiliaries (p. 63). But it is easy to 
make allowances for this attitude, and on the whole his accuracy, about 
both European and Swedish affairs, is worthy of the highest praise. A 
slip on p. 82, where he speaks of Mazarin as being first minister in 1662, 
whereas he died on 9 March 1661, is corrected in the final list of errata. 
A more inexcusable blunder is the assertion, in a note on p. 86, that the 
instructions to Terlon contain no mention of the ‘ affair of Erfurt.’ On 
looking back to p. 65, one finds a long paragraph on the subject, which 
forms the heading of the page, and a note by M. Geffroy himself gives a 
clear account of the main facts of the episode. 

The documents themselves are full of interest and information, and 
the obvious pains with which they have been drawn up give one a very 
high idea of the merits of French diplomacy. It might be thought that 
the instructions to envoys would give a very insufficient account of foreign 
relations, unless they were supplemented by the despatches of the envoys 
themselves. But each document contains a brief réswmé of recent events, 
which is a most valuable contribution to history, and which almost super- 
sedes the necessity of the connecting comments supplied by M. Geffroy. 
The rules of the series exclude all instructions which are concerned with 
special negotiations, such as those about some particular treaty, and the 
selection is confined to those which regulate the general relations between 
France and Sweden. The strict observance of this distinction is of great 
importance from the educational point of view. The attention of the 
reader is not called off to minute points of merely temporary interest, 
but is concentrated upon the broad outlines of French policy. Occasion- 
ally, of course, small details are brought into undue prominence; but 
this is only rarely the case, and when it is so, they serve to illustrate the 
direction of contemporary opinion, and not infrequently they give 
additional interest to the narrative. It is the history of Europe, rather 
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than that of Sweden itself, which is illustrated by the documents 
contained in this volume. But every now and then the envoys receive 
minute instructions as to the relations of parties in the court of Stockholm 
and the attitude which they are to adopt towards them, and these throw 
a strong side-light upon Scandinavian history. This is especially true 
during the eighteeenth century, after Charles XII’s death had dissolved 
the unity imposed by a strong monarchy, and the country was torn by 
the contending factions of the ‘ Hats’ and the ‘ Caps.’ 

It would require too much space to call attention to all the interesting 
points on which light is thrown by this volume; and besides M. Geffroy 
himself has supplied a very sufficient guide in his introduction. The 
most important period, in connexion with Sweden, is unquestionably the 
reign of Louis XIV, while the Scandinavian kingdom still held the rank 
among the European powers to which it had been raised by the victories 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The importance attributed to the Swedish alli- 
ance at the French court is illustrated by the great names to be found at 
this time among the envoys at Stockholm. Chaunt, Pormponne, Courtin, 
Feuquiére, and D’Avaux are famous diplomatists in a country whose 
representatives had no rivals in Europe. Sweden and France had fought 
side by side in the thirty years’ war, and had succeeded in closing it by 
the treaty of Westphalia. The northern kingdom was exhausted by its 
exertions, and needed a period of peace. But France was still at war 
with Spain, and had reason to dread the renewed hostility of the Austrian 
Hapsburgs. To guard against this danger, she naturally relied upon the 
support of the power which had so long been a thorn in the side of 
Austria. Sweden had a splendid military reputation. Its king had been 
made a member of the German diet by the treaty of Westphalia, and 
he was regarded by the German protestants as their natural protector. 
Charles X was a member of the Palatine house, and his successors held 
the duchy of Zweibriicken. It is obvious that Sweden could always 
hamper the Austrian Hapsburgs in Germany, and this was a primary 
motive for France to desire the continuance of its alliance. Another 
powerful motive was the maritime position of Sweden, especially after 
Charles X’s victories had extended his territories to the Sound. Com- 
mercial rivalry had great influence upon French policy at this time, and 
Colbert found it intolerable that Holland should possess over fifteen 
thousand ships, while France had barely six hundred. Sweden could 
inflict a serious blow upon Dutch commerce by closing the Baltic to its 
merchants, and, as holder of the secularised bishopric of Bremen, it could 
co-operate effectively in a war with Holland. Considering, therefore, that 
the hostility of Louis XIV was directed first against the Hapsburgs, and 
then against the Dutch, it is not surprising that the constant burden of 
his instructions to the French envoys is to strengthen as much as possible 
the traditional connexion between Sweden and France. 

But France had other designs in the north which conflicted with these 
instructions. The marriage of Marie de Gonzaga with Ladislaus VII, 
and afterwards with John Casimir, established a close connexion with 
Poland; and, under her influence, a scheme was entertained of securing 
the succession in that kingdom either to the great Condé or to his son, 
the duke of Enghien. But the younger line of Vasas in Sweden was 
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necessarily hostile to the elder branch that ruled in Poland, and all the 
exertions of French diplomacy proved unable to prevent the furious war 
between the two kingdoms under Charles X. The death of that monarch 
and the conclusion of the peace of Oliva offered a more favourable oppor- 
tunity; and in 1661 the treaty of Fontainebleau arranged that Sweden 
should support the candidature of Enghien. But the regency during 
Charles XI’s minority was unwilling to commit the country to a decided 
policy, and the lukewarmness of Sweden ensured the failure of the pro- 
ject. Louis XIV sent the Chevalier de Terlon to reduce the subsidy that 
had been promised at Fontainebleau, and at the same time drew closer 
his relations with Denmark. This was sufficient to alienate the Swedes, 
always bitterly jealous of their Danish neighbours. In the war between 
England and Holland (1664-7) Sweden showed a distinct inclination to 
favour England, and the abilities of Arnauld de Pomponne, son of the 
celebrated Arnauld d’Andilly, and successor of Lionne as minister of 
foreign affairs, failed to produce any change of policy. The instructions 
given to Pomponne at this period are among the fullest and most interesting 
of the whole volume, and give an excellent idea of the methods and motives 
of Louis XIV’s diplomacy before he had been led astray by reckless ambition 
and vanity. The extent to which Sweden had severed its interests from 
those of France was illustrated by its union with England and Holland in 
the triple alliance of 1668. 

This brief survey of a short period will serve to illustrate the charac- 
ter and magnitude of the interests which were involved in the relations 
between France and Sweden. To appreciate the vividness with which 
the various points are presented by the original documents, the reader 
must refer to the volume itself. R. Lope. 


The Works of Husert Howe Bancrort, vol. xxxiii. History of Alaska, 
1730-1885. (San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1886.) 


Mr. H.H. Bancrort’s gigantic work on the Pacific States of North America 
is making steady progress. Of the thirty-nine volumes which the entire 
history is to fill some fifteen seem to have been already issued. When 
the series is complete, it will not only be a work fuller and more exhaus- 
tive for its plan and scope than was ever written before, but will com- 
mand the attention of the historical student on account of the novel 
method in which it has been put together. Mr. Bancroft has boldly applied 
to historical work the doctrine of the division of labour. All the mechani- 
cal work and no small part of the intellectual is done for him by classi- 
fied bands of assistants. He himself, as we gather from an entertaining 
little pamphlet or prospectus issued by his publishers, directs the work, 
revises or rewrites the chapters which are blocked out by his subordinates, 
and reserves for himself the complete investigation of points of especial 
difficulty. Volume xxxix. and last of the ‘ Works’ is to give an account 
of his literary method. It is to be hoped that it will apportion with more 
accuracy than is possible in any general statement the amount of 
responsibility and credit attaching respectively to Mr. Bancroft and his 
subordinates. Some misunderstandings have already, I fancy, arisen on 
this point ; and it would never do to have a controversy about the history 
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of the Pacific States such as has raged about the novels of the great 
Dumas. 

The present instalment of the great history is not well adapted for 
judging of the advantages and disadvantages of the method. A cynic 
might be tempted to say that Alaska has no history, and Mr. Bancroft has 
written it in 750 large octavo pages. But this would be unreasonable. 
Alaska has a history, though not a long or particularly interesting one ; 
and the scale of treatment is probably imposed on the historian by his 
general plan. When the accumulation and arrangement of materials is 
left to assistants, there cannot of course be much selection and gene- 
ralisation ; and once the combination is made, it must be hard for the 
directing historian to break it up and dismiss half the details summarily 
to the waste-paper basket. 

It would be perhaps too much to say in this case that we cannot see 
the wood for the trees; for there does not seem to be any wood to see. 
Briefly stated, the history of Alaska comes to very little. In 1741 a 
Russian expedition, under the Danish explorer Bering or Behring, dis- 
covered the mainland of North-West America. Russians from the coast 
of Siberia followed, exploring and trading for furs. The trade led to 
settlements, first under independent adventurers, then under rival com- 
panies, finally under the Russian American Company, whose monopoly 
was confirmed for successive periods, until the Russian government, unwill- 
ing longer to incur the expense and risk of protecting so distant a posses- 
sion, sold the country to the United States in 1867 for about a million and 
a half sterling. The purchasers seem by all accounts to have made an 
excellent bargain. Alaska, late Russian America, has been a paying busi- 
ness, and according to Mr. Bancroft ought to be made to pay far more. 

Such is the story told in this volume—plenty of adventure, some 
science, a great deal of trade, and no small amount of cruelty, greed, and 
foul living among the half-civilised Russians and uncivilised natives alike. 
It is rather a sordid record at best. Bering, the explorer, is an interest- 
ing figure ; so too is Baranof, the able, honest, and hard-drinking gover- 
nor of the Russian company’s settlements. There is a most graphic 
chapter on the Russian, or rather Cossack, conquest of Siberia. But of 
political or international history there is hardly any; and over the little 
there is—the sale of the territory to the United States—Mr. Bancroft 
passes rapidly. There is no international complication connected with the 
transfer of Alaska, such as made the name of Nootka Sound famous. The 
transaction was an ordinary prosaic sale. 

Mr. Bancroft’s opinion on the growth of his country is sufficiently 
concise if rather cynical. ‘On the whole,’ he says in his preface, ‘ the 
people of the United States have not paid an exorbitant price for the 
ground upon which to build a nation. Trinkets and trickery in the first 
instance, followed by some bluster, a little fighting, and a little money, 
and we have a very fair patch of earth, with a good title, in which there is 
plenty of equity, humanity, sacred rights, and star-spangled banner. 
What we did not steal ourselves we bought from those who did, and 
bought it cheap.’ It is refreshing to meet with such a plain, practical dash 
of cold common-sense on the bubbles of patriotic platitude. 

For the rest, the work is an exhaustive book of reference on Alaska 
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and all matters connected with it. The authorities consulted for it fill 
sixteen pages with their merenames. The tone seems fair and unbiassed ; 
equal measure is meted out to the virtues and crimes of all, natives, 
Russians, English, Americans. The style is vigorous and often graphic, 
but unequal; it is disfigured occasionally by lapses into a commercial 
idiom. In what measure this is due to Mr. Bancroft, and to his ‘ young 
men’ respectively, we will not try to determine; it may be left to the 
New Bancroft Society of some far distant future. A. R. Ropzs. 


The History of Connecticut as illustrated by the Names of her Towns. 
By Franxuin B. Dexter. (Worcester, Mass., 1885.) 


THis monograph is a good example of the careful and scholarly work 
which is being done by the specialists who are dealing with New England 
history. In the conception of his subject Mr. Dexter is but walking in 
the footsteps of a brother antiquarian. In a paper published some twelve 
years ago in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Mr. Whitmore examined and classified the place-names of Massachusetts. 
The labours of Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Dexter taken together cover the 
whole field of New England, and show that the names given to townships 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fall into groups, each of 
which illustrates some aspect of history. 

Firstly we have the few cases where the settlers retained the native 
name, ‘as in Kittery, Monomapy, and Scituate. In these cases we almost 
always find that the settlement existed before the township had a recognised 
political being. In other words, settlers occupied a district but did not 
form a corporate body, and thus had no name with which to supersede the 
native one. 

Secondly, there are such names as Salem and Rehoboth. The 
paucity of these finds a parallel in the personal nomenclature of New 
England. Among the puritan emigrants fantastic and symbolical names 
are almost unknown. Names are usually taken from the Bible, but 
almost always from persons. Here and there an adopted surname, such 
as Cotton, Hull, or Stott, bears witness to that abiding regard for ancestry 
which never forsook the New Englander. He left Tribulation, Ishbosheth, 
and the like to his contemporaries in England, as though puritanism 
dominant did not need to proclaim itself to the world as publicly and as 
persistently as puritanism militant. 

Both the above classes of place-names have some historical value. It 
is something to know that the soil of New England was once occupied by 
another race. It is something to know that it was colonized by a people 
whose most familiar ideas were taken from the Bible. There is less to 
be learnt from a third class of names, those purely descriptive, such as 
Fairfield, Roxbury, Marblehead, or Watertown. 

By far the most interesting and instructive, and at the same time the 
most numerous class of names, are those borrowed from the mother 
country. These again admit of classification. The most familiar type is 
that where a body of colonists have, so to speak, carried out the name of 
their old abode. These are of special value. They offer a ready means 
of verifying indications given us in other quarters of the sources from 
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which the various townships were settled. A mere glance at the map of 
New England would show us how largely the south-eastern counties of 
England contributed to the emigrant population. Here and there, indeed, 
such names might mislead us. It seems pretty clear that in some cases 
they were given on a sort of geographical analogy, sometimes even 
from arbitrary imitation. Windsor in Connecticut, and London in 
Newhaven, were probably so named, only because it seemed right that 
English towns of such importance should have colonial counterparts. 
Mr. Dexter thinks that Newhaven and Norwich may have been so 
named from their respective relation, in direction and distance, to the 
existing settlements of Guildford and London. 

There is yet another class of names, those bestowed in honour of 
individuals. During the seventeenth century there seems to have been 
no instance of a town taking its name directly from a person. But in 
more than one instance a township was named from the home or birth- 
place of a leading settler, often the minister. Duxbury was the English 
home of the Standishes, Groton of the Winthrops; Lynn was named 
from the birthplace, Haverhill from the parish, of the pastor. 

A further extension of this system in the eighteenth century is a 
significant illustration of the different fates of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. After the accession of William and Mary, governors of Massa- 
chusetts were nominated by the crown. They gave names in honour of 
their patrons, and such names as Sunderland, Walpole, Bedford, and 
Pelham, each mark a step in the administrative history of the colony. 
But the citizens of Connecticut retained the charter under which they 
elected their own governor, and names such as those just quoted find no 
place in Mr. Dexter’s analysis. J. A. Doyne. 


L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise. Par Albert Sorel. Les Mcurs 
publiques et les Traditions. (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1885.) 


M. Soret has planned a work in three parts, of which he published last 
year the first part. His subject is the international or European aspect 
of the French Revolution, and he divides this into (1) the European 
manners and traditions, which constituted, as it were, the atmosphere of 
Europe at the outbreak of the Revolution ; (2) the fall of the monarchy, or 
the period 1789-1792 ; (3) the Convention, or the period 1792-1795. 

This prospectus promises a work which will be complementary to 
M. Taine’s ‘ Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ and will exhibit the 
revolutionary convulsion in its action upon Europe as M. Taine has 
exhibited it in its internal action upon the French state. In method also. 
M. Sorel here follows M. Taine, or rather perhaps both follow Tocqueville. 
Both writers alike abandon the narrative form and the chronological 
arrangement. Both attach their subject in the same way. First they 
describe the result in which the historical movement ended; secondly, 
they point out the strangeness of this result, thence inferring the action 
of causes not obvious by which it must have been produced ; finally, they 
seek and discover in the records of the time these very causes at work. 
The spirit of historical inquiry is showing its energy by breaking the 
moulds in which historical works used to be shaped; and the Tocqueville 
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school is more resolute than any other in breaking with narrative. The 
service they thus render to science is the more meritorious as the French 
Revolution is precisely the most tempting of all themes to the narrator. 
But they have followed their master faithfully, and M. Sorel takes up 
the true scientific position with exemplary promptitude when he remarks 
on p. 2 that the events of the Revolution, however remarkable they may 
seem in their critical moments, are far more so in their relations and 
in their connexion. 

The problem which M. Sorel commences by stating is of course this : 
How came a revolution which began by destroying the organisation of 
France to make France more powerful in war than all Europe? How 
came a movement of universal brotherhood to end in universal war? These 
are the startling facts which he puts before us in a short introduction in 
order to excite in us that wonder which is the beginning of philosophy. 
Then follows the solution, which is given in three books. The first of 
these exhibits the ideas of the eighteenth century concerning the mutual 
relations of states, the tendency to revolution in the European common- 
wealth, the wide diffusion of French influence. The second examines 
the tradition of government, especially of foreign policy, in France. The 
third passes in review the other European states. Then the conclusion 
is drawn that in its foreign aspect also, as Tocqueville and Taine have 
asserted of its internal aspect, the French Revolution, ‘ which appears to 
some as the subversion and to others as the regeneration of the ancient 
European world, is the natural and necessary consequence of the history 
of Europe.’ 

This perhaps is the first French work on the Revolution which makes 
a serious attempt to study it in other countries besides France. For it 
was a European, not properly a French revolution, though no doubt it 
had everywhere a French tinge. Frederick first introduced the ideas of 
it into practical politics, but he was under French influence. Joseph 
embodied the very spirit of it, but he was of the House of Lorraine. Still 
more evidently ought that revolution in the system of Europe which was 
connected, though in part accidentally, with the revolution of France to 
be studied outside France. And yet in most French books the influence 
is represented as emanating from France exclusively. The Revolution 
itself is supposed to begin in France and to travel thence into other states, 
whereas it began in America, passed thence to Ireland and the Austrian 
Low Countries, and arrived in France somewhat late. Again that recon- 
struction of the map of Europe which followed is attributed almost 
exclusively to the French conquests, whereas it had begun earlier in the 
partition of Poland and in Joseph’s Bavarian project. M. Sorel is almost 
entirely free from. this illusion, and his book should furnish a useful 
corrective to French chauvinism. 

He states the problem admirably, and sets about the solution of it in 
a rational way. Has he, then, found the true solution? This is not so 
clear, and a disciple of Ranke, who has studied the same period of inter- 
national history in ‘Der Ursprung des siebenjihrigen Krieges,’ ‘ Die 
deutschen Miachte und der Fiirstenbund,’ and ‘ Ursprung und Beginn 
der Revolutionskriege,’ finds that these books have given him a solution 
which is neither the same nor altogether of the same kind as that which 
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M. Sorel offers. This remark applies indeed almost exclusively to M. Sorel’s 
first book, ‘Les Mceurs Politiques et les Réformes.’ Much of the second 
book, especially the admirable second cliapter, on the foreign policy of 
France, is most satisfactory and valuable ; but in the first book, which 
follows closely the method pursued by Tocqueville in ‘ L’Ancien Régime,’ 
the revolution of the system of Europe is deduced directly from ways 
of thinking prevalent among politicians and ideas put in circulation by 
authors in a manner which is perhaps not very safe. These suggested 
causes are no doubt such as might have produced some such effects, if they 
acted with adequate force; but did they act with adequate force? Or, in 
short, did these causes, which might have produced the effects, actually 
produce them? For after all this is the question. In the recent periods, 
where documentsare abundant, it is seldom necessary or right to resort to 
the hypothetical method. Ifthe system of Europe is disturbed and wars 
break out, the school of Ranke consults the correspondence of ministers 
and ambassadors. There it finds why cabinets acted as they did, what 
grounds were laid for their policy. Ranke is not slow to generalise; he 
is keen to remark any mode of reasoning in politics characteristic of a 
particular period ; but he generalises rather upon the acts and arguments 
of statesmen who actually conducted government than upon literary 
speculation, which perhaps seldom has much influence upon the fixed 
routine of cabinets. 

Ranke’s method keeps closer to the facts, which is perhaps the reason 
why he abides by the narrative form. His solutions therefore take a more 
concrete form. We remember all the subtle suggestions of Tocqueville 
on the causes of the fall of the French monarchy. Well! Napoleon 
said, ‘Do you know the cause of the fall of the Bourbons? It was the 
battle of Rosbach.’ How much more concrete! Just so does the ex- 
planation which emerges from Ranke’s inquiry differ from that offered in 
M. Sorel’s first book. 

M. Sorel insists principally upon the international immorality which 
was generally avowed in the eighteenth century. We must rid ourselves 
of the idea, he says, that Europe was a society of regularly constituted 
states living together on recognised principles, respecting established 
rights, and observing treaties with a view to the public good. This 
‘ Christian republic,’ he maintains, did not exist. And then he describes 
the cynicism of Frederick, Joseph, and Catharine, and insists that the prin- 
ciples which were avowed by them were practised without being avowed 
by the other governments of that age. The balance of power, he says, 
was merely a temporary immobility produced by exhaustion after long 
wars, when all states alike were ruined or worn out. He then describes 
at length the corruption of diplomacy and the brutality of war, to which 
he says the French terrorists ‘only added one new feature particularly 
intolerable, the humanitarian hypocrisy.’ He describes old Europe as 
committing suicide by such acts as the war of the Austrian succession 
and the partition of Poland. ‘These iniquitous acts,’ he says, ‘are the 
testament of old Europe, having signed which it could but die.’ Then 
follows a chapter on the growth of new ideas, and another on the universal 
influence of the French language and of French ideas. 

The whole of this first book is profoundly interesting ; it is the last 
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masterpiece of the Tocqueville school. But, taken by itself, it seems to dea] 
too much in generalities. It explains rather how a universal catastrophe 
of some kind was inevitable than the causes of the particular catastrophe 
which occurred. Ranke’s method leads to another explanation, not incon- 
sistent with this, but laying much more weight upon concrete events. 
According to it the catastrophe of the Napoleonic period is the direct 
consequence of previous catastrophes, such as the war of the Austrian 
Succession and the gartition of Poland, not of a state of public opinion of 
which those events were indications. It would run somewhat as follows :— 

The settlement of Utrecht had demoralised Europe by introducing 
the principle of partition. It had also sown the seeds of two distinct 
controversies, both of the greatest magnitude. The first was that con- 
troversy with England about the New World, which I discussed in the 
first number of this Review. The second was an unappeasable controversy 
and cause, of disturbance in the heart of the Austrian Empire; for the 
assignment of the Low Countries to Austria and the conditions on which 
the assignment was made were intolerably unsatisfactory. 

To these two causes of discord sown at Utrecht was soon added 
another, sown by the treaty of Nystad. The prodigious growth of Russia, 
which began then, threatened in the sixties to overwhelm the European 
system. The catastrophe of the Napoleonic period may be described as 
the simultaneous explosion of all the dynamite which the settlements of 
Utrecht and Nystad had deposited in the European edifice. The struggle 
of England against France and Spain for the New World, the struggle of 
Austria to find an equivalent elsewhere for the Low Countries, the struggle 
of the Germanic powers to accommodate themselves to the advance of 
Russia, and the struggle of Russia to advance both on the Danube and 
in the Baltic, all these struggles came to their height together. 

No doubt this explanation presumes the juxtaposition in Europe of a 
number of states actuated by the ideas and principles which M. Sorel 
here analyses‘in such an interesting manner. It is not inconsistent with 
his explanation, but additional to it. In addition to anarchic principles 
there were occasions of strife which might have been absent. England 
would not have engaged in war with France five times in sixty years but 
for the colonial bone of contention ; Austria would have been quiet if she 
had had Bavaria instead of the Low Countries ; Russia would have been 
quiet but for the decay of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. And were not 
these occasions of strife far more powerful in their operation than any 
abstract principles ? 

This is a very inadequate review of a book so interesting and important. 
[have only space left to remark that M. Sorel’s description of the Germanic 
states is much more careful than we are accustomed to find in French 
books. He has studied Austria in Arneth, Prussia in Ranke, Treitschke, 
but principally in Philippson. For Sweden he has made much use of 
Geffroy’s interesting volumes on Gustave III. It is to be observed that 
he takes throughout a very dark view of Europe under the old régime, 
and occasionally, when he cites damning descriptions of the corruption of 
society in this or that state, the reader is disposed to ask whether the 
bitter gossip_of travellers ought to be taken so seriously, or whole nations 
to be condemned for vices which perhaps were fashionable only at court. 
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In the chapter on England there are some unreasonable touches. We 
are accustomed to be charged by Frenchmen with un langage grossier, des 
habitudes de brutalité; but M. Sorel adds, On se montre avide de sang et 
de confiscations. Surely the English politicians of the eighteenth century 
cannot be described as bloodthirsty. And can Macaulay really have 
written these words, which M. Sorel professes to quote from him ? 
‘ During the Seven Years’ War some members proposed to treat the 
directors of the South Sea Company as parricides were treated at Rome 
and to throw them into the Thames.’ Throughout the passage from 
which I am quoting M. Sorel has been misled by the emphatic style of 
Macaulay, who is his authority, though he does not quote him correctly. 
On the other hand the collection he has made of judgments passed on 
England by continental statesmen in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century is not only interesting but important. He explains Napoleon’s 
aberration on the subject of England by pointing out how prevalent in 
France was the opinion that the fall of England was at hand, that her 
empire was but a phantom, a bubble. By contrast he brings out 
strikingly the greatness of the achievement by which Pitt gave to 
English policy a stability it had not displayed since the time of queen 
Anne. To the astonishment of the continent ‘ England showed,’ he writes, 
‘more discipline than Prussia, more consistency than Russia, more firm- 
ness than Austria ; she displayed a kind of power which these three states 
had never dreamed of ; and the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg 
in coalition were not able to create an executive power comparable in 
energy, intelligence, and tenacity to that of the second Pitt.’ 


J. R. SEELEY. 


Aus den letzten Tagen des Rémischen Ghetto. 
By A. Beruiner. (Berlin, 1886.) 


Dr. A. BeRuiner has published an interesting sketch of the history of 
the Ghetto at Rome. The name ‘Ghetto’ he derives from the word 
gheta, which meant a cannon foundry at Venice, where the Jews were 
obliged to dwell. The Venetian Ghetto is mentioned as early as 1516, 
and is consequently older than that of Rome, which was erected by the 
pope Paul IV. The Jews called him Teatino, from the province of 
Theata, where he was bishop, Teationo in Hebrew characters containing 
the numerical value (ge-matria) of the word Haman. Not only did he 
banish the Jews to a special quarter of the town, which was enclosed by 
a wall, but he even permitted the proprietors of the houses to extort 
high rents, knowing that the Jews must submit to it, since they could 
not rent elsewhere. Pius IV, however, in 1567 introduced a law of agree- 
ment between the Jews and the landlords concerning the rent, which 
was not to be increased. This law was incorporated in the Roman code 
under the name of Jus Gazaca, that is, the ‘law of possession,’ from 
the Talmudic word Hazakah. Pius IX on his accession promised more 
lenient treatment to the Jews, for which they were grateful, and offered 
him a splendid and rich album with a poem in Hebrew, Latin, and Italian. 
On his return from Gaeta, the epoch of reaction set in, the Jews suffered 
also, and the ancient restrictions were again put in force. In July 1870 
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the Jewish congregation intended to send a petition to the pope, which 
Dr. Berliner publishes for the first time, in which the whole history of the 
Ghetto was laid down. But they had no time io append the necessary 
documents to it before 20 September, when the temporal power broke 
down, and the Jews were recognised by the king, Victor Emmanuel, and 
his ministers, as citizens. They were allowed to take up their quarters in 
all parts of the town, but the Ghetto still continued until the indemnity 
for the ‘Jus Gazaca’ was settled. After a long period of lawsuits the 
question was determined two years ago in favour of the Jews. The Ghetto 
is now in a state of demolition ; large streets are planned on its site, and 
some of them are even begun. Soon the Ghetto will be an historical name 
only, and the last trace of Jewish oppression in Italy will have disappeared. 
It is almost certain that archeology will be to a certain extent the gainer 
by this demolition ; it is also possible that some Jewish antiquities hidden 
away in times of trouble and persecution may come suddenly to light. 
ALN. 


Letters and Despatches of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, K.B. Selected and 


arranged by JoHN Knox Laueuton, M.A. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 


Tuts book is avowedly an abridgment. It contains in one volume the 
contents of seven. It is a good book in so far as it induces the student 
to draw information from original sources. The best authorities for the 
life of Nelson are to be found in his own despatches. It may possibly 
allure some naval readers from the misleading narrative of Southey to 
study the utterances of a great master of their art. At the same time it 
would be better if they had recourse to the seven volumes in their entirety. 
To those who have a taste for original documents their very length and 
repletion has a charm. The slow progress over each event as it is 
regarded from varying points of view steers the mind in the conditions 
which determine it and give a sense of reality which is unattainable by 
other means. We remember in early youth being devoted to the study of 
the Wellington despatches, which fill twelve volumes instead of seven. 
The very multitude of letters on the same subject, the details about bdt 
animals and transport, the official, semi-official, and private letters written 
to the same person on the same day had for us an inexpressible charm. 
This book with its contractions and omissions would never have attracted 
us so much, although it might have been more useful as a handbook had 
we been attending a course of lectures on Nelson’s life. The workman- 
ship of the book deservesall praise. It is well printed andis clearly arranged 
for reference ; the connecting links of narrative are well and modestly 
written ; the index is full and good. At the same time it is not very read- 
able as it stands. It falls between the two stools of a collection of docu- 
ments and a set narrative. We wish that Professor Laughton had either 
given us a new life of Nelson or had published a collection of new docu- 
ments from the stores with which he is so familiar. We should like to ask 
whether there are not some letters of Nelson’s in the Record Office which 
are still unpublished besides those alluded to in Professor Laughton’s 
preface ? We have seen some very racy autographs in the Foreign Office 
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despatches which we think are not printed by Sir Harris Nicholas. It 
might be worth while for Professor Laughton to submit these volumes to 
careful examination. O. B. 


A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which accom- 
panied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Houmes. Second 
edition, revised. (London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1885.) 


WE congratulate Mr. Holmes on the early appearance of a second edition 
of his work. He has attained a well-deserved success. The subject, in 
spite of its ‘horrors’ and other repulsive aspects, cannot but have an 
undying interest—indeed,. a strange fascination. But the exhaustive 
narratives of Mr. Kaye and Colonel Malleson, however valuable, and to 
the specialist indispensable, are certainly rather formidable to the general 
reader. Mr. Holmes has confined himself to a single, though a portly 
and well-packed volume. He has been industrious in accumulating 
materials of very diverse kinds and value; he has sifted his evidence with 
much discrimination, and in an independent and truth-loving spirit ; he 
has told his complicated story clearly, forcibly, and with due regard to 
the relative importance of its several parts; and his tone throughout, 
though earnest and at times enthusiastic, is manly, and happily free 
from what Carlyle would call ‘shrieking.’ His battle pieces are some- 
times very animated ; his local sketches, though composed from books, 
vivid and picturesque. He has also drawn, with much freedom and 
sharpness, the characters of the chief actors, civil and military, in the 
great drama, at least on the English side. Opinions of course will 
differ, even among the best informed, as to the justice of these very 
confidently expressed estimates. But Mr. Holmes’ judgment appears 
to us generally sound, and his good faith always beyond question ; though 
it might have been better to relegate the whole Taylor v. Halliday 
controversy to the appendix. These personalities seem rather out of 
place—at least too profuse—in the text of the narrative. Phrases occur 
which are open to objection; thus, ‘dusky warriors were to be seen 
loafing about’ (p. 220). No one knows better than Mr. Holmes that it is 
possible to be graphic without being slangy. On the other hand, when, 
perorating at the end of a chapter, he soars into the style soutenu, why 
disfigure an impressive passage by an inaccurate word? ‘The tramp of 
his legions, and the thunder of his artillery were sending forth a message 
of doom to rebels and mutineers’ (p. 486). The great Mr. Wordy, it is true, 
much affected ‘ the legions of Napoleon ;’ but such flowers of rhetoric are 
best left to him. Again, when our author says that Mr. Forjett ‘ had been 
born and bred in India,’ he misses a notable circumstance in his ante- 
cedents. Mr. Forjett was an Eurasian, and possessed the special 
aptitudes of both races, as he had previously shown, by tracking with 
native ingenuity, and repressing with European energy, a system of 
nocturnal violence prevalent in the then unlighted streets and roads of 
Bombay. It may be questioned whether Mr. Holmes is not too lenient 
to the perpetrators of unjust and cruel deeds in the suppression of the 
Mutiny. We do not mean that he shirks the facts, though he does not 
mention that Neill is said to have compelled Brahmins to wipe up the 
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blood of the Cawnpore victims ; and he distinctly condemns Hodson’s 
shooting the princes. Extreme allowance must undoubtedly be made for 
sharp practice under the circumstances. But we think that more explicit 
and emphatic censure would not have been superfluous on other occasions. 
The summary sketch of earlier Anglo-Indian history, and the inquiry 
into the causes of the outbreak, are carefully and judiciously executed, 
though we are inclined to believe that there was more of design, and less 
of mere panic, in the explosion than would be inferred from the narrative 
before us. As a whole the book is a thoroughly good one, well-informed, 
well-proportioned, and written in so attractive a style, and with such an 
amount of detail, as to constitute a very interesting, and a fairly adequate 
account of one of the most remarkable crises in history. 


S. J. OwEn. 


All students of English history will congratulate themselves on the 
completion, after twelve years’ delay, of the ‘Syllabus in English of 
Rymer’s Feedera’ (volume iii: Appendix and Index. Published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 1885). The first two volumes ap- 
peared under the editorship of the late Sir Tuomas Durrus Harpy (whose 
name is still printed on the title-page of the third) so long ago as 1869 
and 1873. They are too well known for it to be necessary to say more 
than that they contain a condensed notice in chronological order of every 
instrument printed in the several editions of the ‘Federa.’ The con- 
venience of thus giving a full table of contents adapted to four editions 
three of which differ from one another in the division of volumes and 
in pagination—and all of them referred to promiscuously by modern 
historians—is at once apparent, and the utility of the ‘Syllabus’ is 
increased by the fact that it takes account of errors in date, &c., which 
have been corrected since Rymer’s time. A list of these corrections, as 
well as a long but inevitable table of errata, is prefixed to the third 
volume, to which we now call attention. This also contains a short 
catalogue of the volumes of transcripts from British and foreign libraries 
and archives made early in this century for the purposes of the last (or 
‘ Record ’) edition of the ‘ Federa,’ which was intended to be the defini- 
tive edition of the work, but which broke down about half-way through. 
The transcripts are preserved in the Record Office. Except for these 
minor sections, which make up the appendix to the whole work, the third 
volume is entirely devoted to a general index to the ‘ Syllabus,’ a quite 
indispensable addition, which seems to be well and accurately compiled, 
though brevity has perhaps been studied to an excess. We do not think 
this index, which only fills 473 pages, at all ‘ inconveniently large,’ as the 
editor states on the first page, having apparently miscalculated the length 
to which it would extend. At the same time it will be admitted that it 
would have been difficult to enlarge its compass without including a wide 
range of subjects which would necessitate a very considerable increase of 
bulk. The index as it stands is complete so far as names of persons and 
places (excluding only those from which documents are dated) are con- 
cerned ; it is only to a small extent an index rerwm. Within its range it 
cannot fail to be exceedingly useful. 
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Newton: his Friend: and his Niece, by the late Augustus Dz 
Morean (London: Elliot Stock), is an attempt to prove that the philo- 
sopher’s niece, Catherine Barton, was privately married to Charles Mon- 
tague, earl of Halifax, in 1706. The argument cannot be said to amount 
to proof, but it certainly raises a strong presumption in its favour. The 
book is very discursive and contains a good deal of incidental matter 
illustrating the social history of the beginning of last century. 


King Edward the Siath, Supreme Head: an Historical Sketch, by 
the Rev. F. G. Lez, D.D. (London: Burns & Oates), would be better 
described as an essay in polemical theology. Dr. Lee has read widely 
both in the printed and the manuscript literature of the time with which 
he deals, and the extracts he gives are generally interesting and sometimes 
valuable; but the text of the book is totally worthless, because its method 
is not that of an historian, but that of a strongly prejudiced advocate. 
That it contains some truth, and that its criticism of the Edwardian 
reformation is capable of justification, we need not deny ; but the historical 
student must be excused if he declines to waste his time in reading 
Dr. Lee’s violent denunciations of all that is not medieval, on the chance 
of finding something new or something that has not been better said 


many times before and by writers who have understood what they were 
writing about. 


The Dean or WIincHESTER has set a worthy example to those who 
are keepers of historical documents by setting on foot the publication of a 
series of Winchester Cathedral Records. The first issue is a Consuetu- 
dinary of the Fourteenth Century for the Refectory of the House of St. 
Swithin in Winchester (London: Elliot Stock). The uses of the monastery 
of Winchester do not much differ from those of other Benedictine houses, 
but it is a great gain to a student to see how the regulations of monastic 
life were modified by local circumstances and conditions. Dean Kitchin’s 
little pamphlet, with an excellent introduction, translation, and careful 
notes, enables anyone who will to study the details of monastic life, and 
admire the business-like capacities and power of organisation for which 


our forefathers were conspicuous, and which is a striking feature of all 
medieval records. 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


‘Tse Scortish History Socrery,’ having for its object ‘the discovery 
and the printing, under selected editorship, of unpublished documents 
illustrative of the civil, religious, and social history of Scotland,’ was 
formally constituted at a meeting held on 21 April at the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh. The Earl of Rosebery, to whose suggestion the Society owes 
its existence, is the President ; Professor Masson is Chairman of the 
Council; Mr. J. J. Reid, Queen’s Remembrancer, is the Honorary 
Treasurer ; and Mr. T. G. Law, Librarian to the Writers to H.M. Signet, 
is the Honorary Secretary. The annual subscription is to be one guinea, 
for which members will receive two volumes of about 320 pages octavo. 
The number of subscribers will be limited to 400. At the first meeting 
of the Council, held on 25 May, announcement was made of some 
promising work. Mr. J. Russell, author of the ‘ Haigs of Bemersyde,’ has 
in preparation a volume from the Chambers collection of ‘ Burns’ 
Correspondence,’ a quantity of unpublished letters and papers by the 
poet’s contemporaries and juniors collected by the late Mr. Robert 
Chambers in illustration of Burns’ life and poems. Dr. Sprott, of North 
Berwick, undertakes to edit the Diary, or the historical portion of the 
Diary, of Dr. John Forbes, 1624-1647. Mr. D. W. Kemp proposes to 
edit Dr. Richard Pococke’s Tour through Scotland in 1760 from an unpub- 
lished manuscript in the British Museum. The Household books of Lord 
Panmure (1699-1700) and of some other contemporary Scottish noblemen 
will probably be undertaken by the Rev. Cornelius Hallen. Dr. Skene 
placed at the disposal of the Council an early Norman-French chronicle 
containing the mythical story of the ancient Scottish kings. The Earl of 
Dalhousie has offered facilities of access to the archives of Panmure 
Castle. Among several Scottish manuscripts of value, suitable for publica- 
tion by the Society, there are here preserved a journal of travels by Dr. 
Blair in company with the Earl of Panmure in 1717; a series of letters 
addressed to the Hon. Henry Maule, a zealous Jacobite ‘out’ in 1715; 
the correspondence of the Rev. James Greenshields, throwing light on 
the history of Queen Anne’s Act of Toleration ; and the letters of Thomas 
Innes, author of the ‘ Essay on the Early Inhabitants of Scotland.’ All 
of these are expected to furnish materials for future publications of the 
Society. 


At a general meeting of the American Historical Association held at. 
Washington, 27-29 April, under the presidency of Mr. George Bancroft,. 
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the following resolutions were passed with the view of securing the better 
preservation of historical documents :— 

‘1. In the frequent lack among us of the continuity of families, in 
circumstances favourable to the preservation of important historical 
materials, attention is directed to the continuity of learned corporations, 
such as colleges and historical societies, and to the possible use of these 
as the safest custodians of all historical materials now in private hands. 

‘2. The attention of such learned corporations, particularly of state, 
county, and town historical societies, is earnestly directed to the import- 
ance of their attracting to themselves the custody of important historical 
materials, by providing themselves with buildings, or at least portions of 
buildings, which are really proof against fire. 

‘8. This Association urges upon all persons interested in historical 
studies, in all parts of the country, to take some pains to ascertain the 
existence, and the present condition, of historical materials that may now 
be in private hands in their respective neighbourhoods, and wherever 
possible to induce the possessors of such materials to place them, either 
as a gift or as a trust, in the custody of permanent public societies.’ 

If such recommendations are desirable in the United States, they are 
much more peremptorily demanded in England, where every year an 
amount of parchment is sold to the drum manufacturers which will hardly 
be credited by those who have not had actual evidence of it. These 
parchment records are court rolls, accounts, leases, &c., dating frequently 
from the fifteenth century, and not seldom earlier. Only a few years ago 
a compotus roll of the Tower of London of the time of Edward II was 
rescued from this traffic and is now safely deposited in the British 
Museum. 

The American Historical Association, we may add, seems to be 
justifying its foundation and taking an influential place in the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft has resigned the presidency, and has been succeeded 
by Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian of Harvard University and editor of 
the ‘ Narrative and Critical History of America.’ 


Among the signs of the vigour with which the study of political 
science is pursued in the United States, we notice the appearance last 
March of a new publication entitled the Political Science Quarterly 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), edited by the faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia College, New York. Columbia College is evidently unwilling to 
be left behind by the Johns Hopkins University, whose monthly Studies 
in Historical and Political Science are now flourishing in their fourth 
annual series; but while the latter are exclusively devoted to American 
subjects, the facuity at Columbia in their new publication attempt a some- 
what larger aim. They discuss mainly, but not exclusively, political ques- 
tions relating to the United States, and an interesting feature in their first 
number is an article on the ‘ Berlin Conference on the West African 
Question,’ entering into the previous history of European claims on the 
coast of Africa. In their reviews of books also they admit a very liberal 
definition of ‘ political science.’ ° 


The Istituto Storico Italiano, recently founded by the Italian 
government, has decided upon a comprehensive plan of future work. It 
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proposes to issue a series of publications entitled Fonti per la Storia 
d'Italia, which will contain the works not published in Muratori’s Rerum 
Italicorum Scriptores, or published there incompletely. The series will 
be divided into (1) chronicles, (2) State papers, (8) laws and statutes, (4) 
antiquities, comprising literature, inscriptions, coins, &c. The books first 
to be issued are the Chronicles’ of Sercambi and Fra Salimbeni, the 
Procluson Legum, and the Diario Romano of Infessura; the letters of 
Cardinals Ugolino of Ostia and Ottaviano Ubaldini are also under 
consideration, as well as Caffaro’s Annales Genuenses. Besides these 
publications the Istituto also contemplates a complete catalogue of all 


historical MSS. in Italy and a bibliography of works on Italian history 
printed before 1884. 


The idea of a ‘ Domesday Commemoration’ seemed at first sight rather 
anomalous. It is possible to commemorate a man and recall his achieve- 
ments, or to commemorate a definite historical event which was pro- 
ductive of great results, but the commemoration of a piece of administrative 
work is a new departure. However there is much to be said for the 
attempt which has been inaugurated by the Royal Historical Society, 
and which has received the support of the chief learned societies in 
England. The ‘Domesday Commemoration ’ does not aim at festivity or 
at a political demonstration, but is really a means for bringing together 
the scattered knowledge about many points in our early institutions, of 
which the Domesday survey may be conveniently taken as a centre. If 
this knowledge is focused, if controverted points are discussed, and if the 
net result takes the form of a volume of essays on early constitutional 
history, the commemoration will not have been in vain. The following 
subjects for papers have been proposed ; and the Committee will be glad 
to receive the names of persons who will undertake to read papers on 
these or any other analogous subjects :—‘ The History of the MSS. of 
Domesday and their Custody,’ ‘The Purpose, Occasion, and Objects of 
the Survey,’ ‘The Order of the Compilation,’ ‘Omissions from Domesday,’ 
‘Geographical Limit of the Survey, and the Cause of the Omission of 
Certain Districts,’ ‘Ancient Demesne,’ ‘The Boroughs and Cities,’ 
‘Changes in the Extent and Names of Shires and Hundreds,’ ‘ The 
Distribution of Socage Tenure throughout the Country,’ ‘The Lands 
Laid Waste in the North,’ ‘ Industrial Condition of England,’ ‘ Popula- 
tion,’ ‘ The Church in Domesday,’ ‘ The Magnates of Domesday,’ ‘ The 
Juxtaposition of Personal Names in Domesday,’ ‘ The Classes of Tenants,’ 
‘The Danegeld and the Fiscal System of Domesday generally,’ ‘ Legal 
Forms in Domesday,’ ‘The Clamores, Occupationes, and Invasiones,’ 
‘ Courts and Jurisdictions,’ ‘ The Measures of Land,’ ‘ Comparison of the 
Domesday Survey with other Surveys.’ The Committee are also organising 
an exhibition of MSS. in the British Museum and the Record office, and 
invite all owners of MSS. bearing on the subject of Domesday to lend 
them for exhibition. The Librarian of the British Museum will take charge 
of anything sent to him for that purpose. The Commemoration is to take 
place in October next. 
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biographischen Skizze, erliuternden 
Einleitungen, und Anmerkungen, u.s.w. 
Edited from official sources by O. de 
Grahl. IV: [1881-1884]. Pp. 412. 
Berlin: Kortkampf. 4m. 

Bonnarpot (F.) Documents sur le siége 
de Metz en 1552, publiés d’aprés les 
registres du bureau de la ville de Paris. 
Pp. 36. Paris: Champion. 

Bretacne (A.) & Briarp (E.) Notice 
sur une trouvaille de monnaies lorraines 
des XII* et XIII* siécles faite 4 Saul- 
xures-lés-Vannes (canton de Colombey). 
Pp. 55. Nancy: Crépin-Leblond. 


Dracont Epier von Rasennorst (A.) 
Strategische Betrachtungen iiber den 
deutsch-franzésischen Krieg {1870-71}. 
I. Kampf der Deutschen gegen das 
franzésische Kaiserreich und die Kapi- 
tulation von Metz. Pp. 181, illustr. 
Vienna: Seidel & Sohn. 

Droxsen (J. G.) Friedrich der Grosse. 
IV. (Geschichte der preussischen 
Politik. 5ter Theil. I.). Pp. 492. 
Leipzig: Veit & Co. 10°80 m. 

Drurret (A.von). Die bairische Politik 
im Beginne der Reformationszeit (1519- 
1524). Eine Untersuchung. Pp. 112. 
Munich: Franz. 4to. 3°40 m. 

Ferprnanp (F.) Cuno von Falkenstein 
als Erzbischof von Trier, Koadjutor 
und Administrator von Kéln bis zur 
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Beendigung seiner Streitigkeiten mit 
der Stadt Trier, 1377. (Miinsterische 
Beitriige fiir Geschichtsforschung, IX). 
Pp. 100. Paderborn: Schéningh. 2 m. 

Fester (R.) Die armirten Stiinde und die 
Reichskriegsverfassung [1681-1697]. 
Pp. 170. Frankfurt: Jiigel. 3m. 

Gorrz (A.) Mittelrheinische Regesten 
oder chronologische Zusammenstel- 
lung des Quellen-Materials fiir die 
Geschichte der Territorien der beiden 
Regierungsbezirke Coblenz und Trier 
in kurzen Ausziigen. IV: [1273-1300}. 
With Appendices to Pts. I-III. Pp. 738. 
Coblenz: Groos. 9 m. 

Heremann (0. von). Geschichte von 
Braunschweig und Hannover. II. 
Pp. 498. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 9 m. 

Herter (G.) Die Gegenreformation in 
Madgeburg. Pp. 38. Halle: Pfeffer. 
lm 


JannER (F.) Geschichte der Bischéfe von 
Regensburg. III. Ratisbon: Pustet. 
Joret (C.) Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, 
écuyer, baron d’Aubonne, chambellan 
du grand électeur, d’aprés les docu- 
ments nouveaux et inédits. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 i. 

Kose (W.) Hessische Volks-Sitten und 
Gebrauche im Lichte der heidnischen 


Vorzeit. Pp. 124. Marburg: Elwert. 


1:20 m. 
Krimpnove (C.) Der heilige Ludgerus, 
Apostel des Miinsterlandes, erster 


Bischof der Diézese Miinster. Pp. 
228. Miinster: Schéningh. 1°80 m. 
Lenz (M.) Der Rechenschaftsbericht 
Philipps des Grossmiithigen iiber den 
Donaufeldzug [1546], und seine Quellen. 
Pp. 50. Marburg: Elwert. 4to. 2m. 

Lorenz (Ottokar). Deutschlands Ge- 
schichtsquellen im Mittelalter seit der 
Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. I. 
Dritte in Verbindung mit A. Goldmann 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Pp. 348. Ber- 
lin: Hertz. 7m. 

Mento (J. J.) Kéln im Jahre 1531. Das 
Lobgedicht Johann Haselbergs auf die 
Stadt Kéln : mit einer Nachbildung des 
Prospekts der Stadt Kéln von A. 
Woensam von Worms. Pp. 39. Cologne: 
Boisserée. 2m. 

Mestorr (J.) Vorgeschichtliche Alter- 
thiimer aus Schleswig-Holstein. Pp. 
35, with 765 illustrations. Hamburg: 
Meissner. 10m. 

OsTERREICH-UNGARN, Stidte-Wappen von. 
Eine Sammlung von circa 500 Wappen 
der bedeutenderen Stiidte und Ort- 
schaften der Monarchie, nebst den 
Landeswappen und _ Landesfarben. 
Mit Text v. K.Lind. PartII. Vienna: 
Schroll & Co. 4to. 

Prost (A.) La Lorraine et l’Allemagne. 
Paris : Berger-Levrault. 

Scuterrer (A.) Die Schlacht bei Hohen- 
linden am 3. Dezember 1800 und die 
vorausgegangenen Heeresbewegungen ; 
nach den besten Quellen bearbeitet. 
Pp. 48. Erding: Hauser. 


Scuauipt (Gustav) Pibstliche Urkunden 
und Regesten aus den Jahren 1295-1352, 
die Gebiete der heutigen Provinz Sachsen 
und deren Umlande betreffend. (Ge- 
schichtsquellen der Provinz Sachsen 
und angrenzender Gebiete, XXI.) Pp. 
791. Halle: Hendel. 12m. 

Scuieswie - Hotsrer - LavENBURGISCHE 
Regesten und Urkunden, im Auftrage der 
Gesellschaft fiir Schleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburgische Geschichte bearbeitet, 
und herausgegeben von P. Hasse. I: 
(786—1250]. Hamburg: Voss. 

Scuuuze, (H.) Lehrbuch des deutschen 
Staatsrechts. II: Das deutsche Reichs- 
staatsrecht. Pp. 417. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hirtel. 8 m. 

Smmocx (K.) Die geschichtlichen deut- 
schen Sagen. Pp. 323. Basle: Schwabe. 
7°50 £. 

Sommerwerck (Bischof W.) Der heilige 
Bernward von Hildesheim als Bischof, 
Fiirst, und Kiinstler. Pp. 50, plate. 
Hildesheim: Borgmayer. 1m. 

SpannaGet (C.) Zur Geschichte des deut- 
chen Heerwesens vom Beginn des zehn- 
ten bis Ausgang des zwélften Jahrhun- 
derts. Pp. 77. Leipzig: Fock. 1°50 m. 

Srrres. Urkunden zur Geschichte der 
Stadt Speyer. Edited by A. Hilgard. 
Pp. 565, plate. Strassburg: Triibner. 
4to. 25m. 

Torrke (G.) Die Matrikel der Universitat 
Heidelberg [1365-1662]. II. [1554- 
1662] ; with appendix. Pp. 622. 
Heidelberg: C. Winter. 25 m. 

TrertscHke (H. von). Deutsche » Ge- 
schichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 
III: Bis zur July-Revolution. (Staaten- 
geschichte der  neuesten Zeit, 
—* Pp. 778. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

m. 


Voss (A.) & Srimmine (G.) Vorge- 
schichtliche Alterthiimer aus der Mark 
Brandenburg. Pt.I. Pp. 4. 3 plates. 
Brandenburg: Lunitz. 4to. 2°50 m. 

Warrz (G.) Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reichs unter Konig Heinrich I. Pp. 
294. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

Warnecke (F.) Augsburger Hochzeits- 
buch, enthiltend die in den Jahren 
1484 bis 1591 stattgefundenen Hei- 


rathen. Pp. 91, plates. Berlin: R. 
Kiihn. 2°50 m. 
Warrensach (W.) Deutschlands Ge- 


schichtsquellen im Mittelalter bis zur 
Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. 
II. 5th edition. Pp. 530. Berlin: 
Hertz. 9 m. 

Werzsacker (J.) Deutsche Reichstags- 
akten. V: Deutsche Reichstagsakten 
unter Kénig Ruprecht. Part 2: (1401- 
1405). Pp. 853. Gotha: Perthes. 4to. 

Wencen (F. von der). Geschichte der 
Kriegsereignisse zwischen Preussen und 
Hanover [1866] mit Benutzung au- 
thentischer Quellen. Pp. 320. Gotha: 
Perthes. 

Wervexe (N. van). Definitive Erwerbung 
des Luxemburger Landes durch Philipp 
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Herzog von Burgund: Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des luxemburger Landes 
waihrend der Jahre 1458-1462. Pp. 
46. Luxemburg: Briick. 

Wirxrnson (C. A.) Reminiscences of the 
court and times of king Ernest of 
Hanover. 2 vol. 590. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 21/. 

Wotpricu (J. N.) Die iiltesten Spuren 
der Cultur im Mitteleuropa, mit be- 


X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


ANDERSON (J.) Scotland in pagan times, 
the bronze and stone ages: The 
Rhind lectures in archeology for 
1882. Pp. 422. Ed‘nburgh: Douglas. 


12). 
CuanceLtor (E. Beresrorp). Life of 
Charles I [1600-1625]. Pp. 180. 


London: Bell and Son. 6/. 

Cottins (J. CHurton). Bolingbroke, a 
historical study: and Voltaire in Eng- 
land. Pp. 318. London: Murray. 7/6. 

CommonrtaceE Book of the fifteenth 
century: containing a religious play 
and poetry, legal forms, and local 
accounts. Printed from the manuscript 
at Brome Hall, Suffolk, by Lady C. 
Kerrison. Edited, with notes, by L. 
Toulmin Smith. Pp. 166. London: 
Triibner. 7/6. 

Currs (Jonny, lord). Letters to colonel 
Joseph Dudley, then lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the Isle of Wight, afterwards 
governor of Massachusetts {1693-1700}. 
Pp. 31. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
John Wilson. (From the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety,’ 1886). 

Exuis (W.) The royal jubilees of Eng- 
land, with introductory sketches of 
the Mosaic and Roman jubilees, and a 
narrative of the reign of Egbert, first 
king of England. Pp. 250. London: 
Sampson Low. 12mo. 

Geist (R.) Das englische Parlament in 
tausendjahrigen Wandelungen vom 
neunten bis zum Ende des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Pp. 407. Berlin: Allge- 
meiner Verein fiir deutsche Literatur. 
7m. 

Hassencame (R.) Geschichte Irlands 
von der Reformation bis zu seiner 
Union mit England. Pp. 344. Leipzig: 
Wartig. 8m. 

Iretanp, Calendar of documents relating 
to [1302-1307]. Edited by the late H. 
8. Sweetman, and continued by G. F. 
Handcock. London: Published under 
rr direction of the master of the rolls. 
15). 


sonderer Beriicksichtigung Oesterreichs. 
Pp. 25. Illust. Vienna: Hélder. 
Wourstrme (A.) Verfassungsgeschichte 
von Goslar bis zur Abfassung der Sta- 
tuten und des Bergrechtes. Pp. 96. 
Berlin: Hertz. 
ZmuNER(F.B.) Geschichte der Stadt Salz- 


burg. I: Geschichtliche Stadtbeschrei- 
bung. Pp. 456. Maps. Salzburg: 
Dieter. 6m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Lewis (rev. G.) A life of Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. Pp, 
450. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
7/6. 

Monteomery (D. H.) The leading facts 
of ey istory. Pp. 254. Boston 

8. 


Nexson A Letters and de- 


spatches: selected and arranged by 
J. K. Laughton. Pp. 450. London: 
Longmans. 16/ 


Nostz (T. C.) The names of those per- 
sons who subscribed towards the de- 
fence of this country at the time of the 
Spanish Armada [1588], and the 
amounts each contributed, with his- 
torical introduction and index. i 
xxxv, 92. London: Russell Smith. 


Perry (rev. G. G.) History of the refor- 
mation in England. (Epochs of church 
history.) Pp. 240. London: Long- 
mans. 2/6. 

Saywett (J. L.) The history and annals 
of Northallerton, Yorkshire; with 
notes and voluminous appendix. Pp. 
3 3, illustr. Northallerton: Vasey. 

5|6. 


ScoTLanp .—Registrum magni sigilli re- 
gum Scotorum. The register of the 
great seal of Scotland [1546-1580). 
Edited by J. Maitland Thomson. Lon- 
don : H.M. Stationery office. 15/. 

Srrx (G. Barnett). The prime ministers 
of Queen Victoria. Pp. 418. London: 
Routledge. 10/6. 

SrerHEN (Leste). Dictionary of national 


biography. VII: [Brown-Burthogge]. 
London: Smith & Elder. 12/6. 
Warrorp (major N. L.) The parlia- 


mentary generals of the great civil 
war. Pp. 268. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 

Wu (J. A.) History of the Scottish 
nation. I: Pre-Historic, Druidie, 
Roman, and Early Christian Scotland. 
Pp. 262. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 
9). 


XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 
(See also Ecclesiastical and Roman sections) 


Autop1 (L.) & Levi (G.) Il regesto sub- 
lacense del secolo undecimo. Pp. 279. 
— Rome : Biblioteca Vallicelliana. 

olio. 


Ancona.—Due documenti di storia an- 
conitana [1532-1537]. Pp. 15. Pesaro: 
Federici. 4to. 

Arminson (E.) Apercu des institutions 
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mnilitaires de la maison de Savoie 
(1559-1796). Pp. 79. Chambéry: Cha- 
telain. 

Ascout (F.) La storia di Brindisi. Pp. 
527. Rimini: Mavolti. 6°50 1. 

Bar (L. von). Cavour. Eine historisch- 
politische Skizze. Pp. 28. Berlin: 
H.S. Hermann. 75 pf. 

Bayarp bE Voto (count T.) Vita di 
Francesco V, duca di Modena [1819- 
1875]. IV (to end). Pp. 711. Modena: 
tipogr. dell’ Immacolata Concezione. 

Borro (C.) & Czocuert1 (B.) La basilica 
di San Marco in Venezia, illustrata 
nella storia e nell’ arte, con documenti, 

_ da scrittori veneziani (testo italiano, 
francese ed inglese). Pp. 232, 650 
plates. Venice: Ongania. Folio. 

Bonanni (T.) La numismatica antica e 
medioevale della provincia del Secondo 
Abruzzo Ulteriore. Pp. 43. Aquila: 
Grossi. 

Capasso (B.) Monumenta ad Neapolitani 
Ducatus historiam pertinentia. II. 1. 
Pp. 444; 12 plates. Naples: Furch- 
heim. Fol. 451. 

Canara p’ANDRIA (R.) Ettore Carafa, 
comte di Ruvo; monografia storica. 
Pp. 70. Rome: tipogr. Elzeviriana. 
a1. 

CarratE (M. G.) Tripoli e Genova, con 
un discorso preliminare sulle colonie 
degli antichi popoli e delle repubbliche 
italiane del medio evo. Pp. 155. 
Genoa: Ciminago. 3 1. 

CutavennA.—La rivoluzione chiavennese 
[1848]: memorie patrie. Pp. 24. Chia- 
venna: M. Cai. 

Cuaretta (G.) Il Doge di Genova alla 
corte di Versailles [Maggio, 1685]. Pp. 
11. Genoa: Inst. Sordomuti. (From 
the ‘ Giornale Ligustico.’ 

Couur (G.) Dal 1821 al 1861: l’avvocato 
Giovanni Allegra da Costiglione di 
Saluzzo. Note storiche e biografiche. 
Pp. 271. Turin: Bona. 

D’Amsra (R.) Della levata a tumulto 
nella cospirazione del principe di Mac- 
chia: documento storico inedito, e 
commentato. Pp.84. Naples: Furch- 
heim. 4to. 5f. 

Diaz xy Pérez (N.) El poder temporal de 
los papas en el siglo XIX. Pp. 186. 
Madrid: Gémez. 10 rs. 

Durriev (P.) Les Archives angevines de 
Naples: Etude sur les registres du roi 
Charles I [1265-1285]. I. (Biblio- 
théque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome: xlvi.) Paris: Thorin. 
8°50 f. 

Fautettr Fossatr (P. ©.) Assedio di 
Firenze: contributo. 2 vol. Pp. 503, 
lviii, 305. Palermo: Giannone & La- 
mantia. 16mo. 101. 

Gauantt (A.) I Tedeschi sul versante 
meridionale delle Alpi: ricerche storiche 
Pp. 253. Rome: Salviucci. 4to. 61, 

Ganvoaiia (B.) La citta di Noli, mono- 
grafia storica. Pp. 382. Savona: 
Bertolotto. 3 1. 


Grvocut (A.) Ischia dalla sua origine 
fino ai nostri giorni. Pp. 144. Roma: 
Armanni. 4to. 

Kurtu (O.) lLandulf der Aeltere von 
Mailand: Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
italiinischer Geschichtsschreiber. Pp. 
53- Halle: Niemeyer. 1°20 m. 

Matacora (C.) Il cardinale Alberoni e 
la repubblica di San Marino: studi e 
ricerche. Pp. 752. Bologna: Zanichelli. 
16mo. 61. 

Marcetuino pa Civezza (P.) Ilromano 
pontificato nella storia d’Italia: libro 
primo. Pp. 709. Florence: Ricci. 


Meprn (A.) [Il duca Valentino nella 
mente di Niccold Machiavelli. Pp. 
85. Florence: Ademollo. (From the 
‘ Rivista Europea.’) 

Mencaccr (P.) L’Italia senza il papa 
[1300-1377]: cenni storici. Pp. 532. 
Rome: Befani. 

Mencutni (G.) Relazione del podesta e 
capitano Luca Calbo [13% ottobre 1640] 
in Feltre. Pp. 23. Belluno: Cavessago. 

Mrnuccr pet Rosso (P.) Le nozze di 
Margherita de’ Medici con Odoardo 
Farnese, duca di Parma e Piacenza. 
Pp. 75. Florence: Cellini. (From the 
‘ Rassegna Nazionale.’) 

Minor (M.) Della vita e delle opere di 
Albertino Mussato. Pp. 300. Rome: 
tip. del Senato. 41. 

Mopena.— Atti e memorie delle reali 
deputazioni di storia patria per le 
provincie modenesi e parmensi. 3rd 
series. III. Pp. 617. Modena: 
Vincenzi. 

More (L.) La condizione giuridica degli 
Italiani durante il dominio dei Longo- 
bardi. Pp. 15. Milano: Civelli. 16mo. 

Porta (Benedetto da). La venuta di 
Luigi XII a Genova [1502], nuovamente 
edita per cura di A. Neri. Pp. 23. 4to. 
(From the ‘ Atti della societa ligure di 
storia patria.’) 

Provana DI ConteGNno (L.) La donazione 
di Teutcario, ossia Cumiana dal sec. IV 
al XV. Pp. 75. Turin: Vigliardi. 
(From the ‘ Miscellanea di storia ita- 
liana.’) 

Ranpaccio (C.) Storia delle marine 
italiane [1750-1860] e della marina 
italiana [1860-1870]. I. Pp. 342. 
Rome: Forzani. 16mo. 41. 

Revmont (A. von). Charakterbilder aus 
der neueren Geschichte Italiens. Pp. 
295. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
5 


m. 

Rosst (G.) Monete dei Grimaldi, prin- 
cipi di Monaco, raccolte ed illustrate. 
Il. Pp. 87. Oneglia: Ghilini. 4 f. 

Sanmas (A.) Ricordi storici delle rivolu- 
zioni siciliane del secolo XIX, conser- 
vati nel Museo Nazionale di Palermo. 
Pp. 11, plates. Palermo: Huber. 10 f. 

Sanst (A.) Memorie aggiunte alla storia 
della comune di Spoleto. Pp. 183. 
Foligno: Sgariglia. 


Sancto (Marino). I diarii. XI, XV, 
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XVI; edited by F. Stefani. Venezia: 
Visentini. 4to. 

Stcrny.—I diplomi angioini dell’ archivio 
di stato di Palermo. Edited by G. 
Travali. Pp. 80. Palermo: Amenta. 

Sprnetur (A. G.) Lettere di Maria e 
Margherita di Savoia a Margherita 
Langosco-Busca: documenti per la 
storia del regno di Carlo Emanuele I, 
tratti dall’ archivio Sola-Busca di 
Milano. Pp. 155. Milan: Lombardi. 

Stacureno (M.) Due novi documenti 
intorno alla famiglia di Cristoforo 
Colombo. Pp. 9. Genoa: Inst. Sordo- 
muti. (From the ‘ Giornale Ligustico.’) 

Taruazzt (A.) Dei monumenti storici 


pertinenti alle provincie della Romagna. 
II. Pp. 636. Ravenna: Calderini. 4to. 

Treccnt (M. A.) L’assedio di Cremona, 
fatto dalle armi francesi ed estensi 
[1647-1648], racconto storico. Pp. 33. 
Cremona: Leoni. 4to. 

Ursino.—Lettere di duchi e di duchesse 
d@’ Urbino del secolo XVI al magnifico 
comune di Ancona; edited by I. Cia- 
varini. Pp. 28. Ancona: tipogr. Istituto 
Buonpastore. 

Zaneuui (A.) Le schiave orientali in 
Firenze nei secoli XIV e XV: contri- 
buto alla storia della vita privata di 
 _— Pp. 116. Turin: Loescher. 
2 . 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
(See also German section) 


AurmeyER (J.J.) Les précurseurs de la 
réforme aux Pays-Bas. I, Il. Pp. 
343, 309. Brussels: Muquardt. 12 f. 

Bexeique, Statistique générale de la: 
Exposé de la situation du royaume, de 
1861 4 1875, publié par les soins de la 
Commission centrale de statistique. 
2 vol. Pp. 834, 1246. Brussels: 
Lesigne. 25 f. 

Bexcium. Biographie nationale publiée 
par l’Académie royale de Belgique. 
VIII. Pp. 926. Brussels: Bruylant- 
Christophe. 6 f. 

Douvercer (A.) Le premier grand procés 
de sorcellerie aux Pays-Bas; la vauderie 
dans les états de Philippe le Bon. 
Pp. 131. Arras: Moullé. 12mo. 

Gratama (L. Oldenhuis). De Hunnebedden 
in Drenthe en aanverwante onder- 
werpen. Pp. 231, plate. Assen: van 
Gorcum. 

Hoiianp.—Verslagen omtrent’s rijks oude 
archieven. VII. Pp. 126. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 25 cents. 

Nameoue (Mgr. A. J.) Le régne de 
Philippe II et la lutte religieuse dans 
les Pays-Bas au XVIP° siécle. I-IV. 
Pp. 422, 514, 425, 383. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 16 f. 

—— Cours d’histoire nationale. Cin- 
quiéme partie : Période espagnole. XV, 
XVI. Pp. 381, 340. Louvain: Fonteyn. 
8 f. 


Nuvens (W. J. F.) Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandsche volk, van 1815 tot 
op onze dagen. IV. Pp. 325. Am- 
sterdam: C. L. van Langenhuysen. 
2°65 fi. 

Opzoomer (W. R. E. H.) Het klooster 
van Diepenveen: Handschrift uitge- 
given en toegelicht. Pp. 50. The 
Hague: Belinfante. 75 cents. 

Prrarp (Jules) Quelques notes historiques 
sur l’ancienne Belgique depuis vingt 
siécles. Pp. 487, 36. Liége: Vaillant- 
Carmanne. 12mo. 

Ricutuoren (K. F. von). Die aelteren 
Egmonder Geschichtsquellen. Pp. 219. 
Berlin: Hertz. 7 m. 

Srccama (Jonkheer J. H. Hora). Nederland 
en de vrijheid van gedachte in Europa 
gedurende de zeventiende en de acht- 
tiende eeuw. Pp. 66. Utrecht: J. W. 
Leeflang. 75 c. 

Wavrers (A.) Les origines de la popu- 
lation flamande de la Belgique. Etude 
précédée de quelques nouveaux détails 
& propos des Suéves de la Flandre. 
Pp. 85. Map. Brussels: F. Hayez. 
1:50 f. (From the ‘ Bulletin de |’Aca- 
démie royale.’) 

Wenzevsurcer (K. T.) Geschichte der 
Niederlande (Geschichte der euro- 
paischen Staaten, x1vr.) Pp. 990. 
Gotha: Perthes. 18 m. 


XIII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Saxonts Grammatici gesta Danorum, 
herausgegeben von A. Holder. Pp. 
XXxxviii, 724. Strassburg: Triibner. 
12 m. 


Scuteswie - Houistern - LAUENBURGISCHE 
Regesten und Urkunden. I (786-1250). 
Edited by P. Hasse. Hamburg: Voss. 


XIV. SLAVONIAN, LITHUANIAN, ROUMANIAN, AND 
HUNGARIAN HISTORY 


Bienemann (F.) Aus den Tagen Kaiser 
Pauls. Aufzeichnungen eines kurlin- 
dischen Edelmanns. Pp. 240. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 4°40 m. 

Bonemia. Regesta diplomatica nec non 


epistolaria Bohemiw et Moravie. IV 
[1333-1346], 2, 3; ed. J. Emler, sum- 
tibus regi# scientiarum societatis 
Bohemi#. Prag: Grégr & Valetka. 4to. 
Duntz (A.) Kurzgefasste Geschichte 
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Krains, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
Culturentwickelung. Pp. 151. Lai- 
, bach : Von Kleinmayr & Bamberg. 

Dosetto (D.) Der Ciisarewitsch Paul 
Petrowitsch [1754-1796]. Historische 
Studie. Translated by J. Laurenty. 
Pp. 349. Berlin: Deubner. 6m. 

Ewap (A. L.) Die Eroberung Preussens 
durch die Deutschen. IV. Die grosse 
Erhebung der Preussen und die Ero- 
berung der éstlichen Landschaften. 
Pp. 344, map. Halle; Buchhandlung 
des Waisenhauses. 6 m. 

Fraknor (W.) Ungarn vor der Schlacht 
bei Mohaées [1524-1526], auf Grund 
der papstlichen Nuntiaturberichte. 
Transl. by J. H. Schwicker. Pp. 314. 
Budapest : Lauffer. 

Kuropatxin (General). Kritische Riick- 
blicke auf den russisch-tiirkischen 
Krieg [1877-1878]. Nach Aufsatzen 
von Major Krahmer. Pp. 392. Berlin: 
Mittler. 

Léner (M. J. A.) Lettre d’un capitaine 
de cuirassiers sur la campagne de Russie 


{1812}. 18mo. Pp. 66. Poitiers: 
Guillois. 1 f. 
Maniv (V.) Zur Geschichtsforschung 


iiber die Romiinen: Historisch-kritische 
und ethnologische Studien. Transl. by 
P. Brosteanu. Pp.169. Leipzig: Pfau. 


Praa.—Die Karl Ferdinands-Universitit 
in Prag und die Cechen. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte dieser Universitit in 
den letzten hundert Jahren [1784-1885]. 
Pp. 68. Leipzig: Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 1°40 m. 

ScuarFer (A.) Staatsrechtliche Bezie- 
hungen Béhmens zum Reiche, von der 
Zeit Karls des Grossen bis zum Jahr 
1212. Pp. 36. Jena: Neuenhahn. 
1m. 

Scuiossak (A.) Bibliotheca historico- 
geographica Stiriaca. Die Literatur 
der Steiermark in historischer, geo- 
graphischer und ethnographischer Be- 
ziehung. Pp.171. Graz: Goll. 

Strxesiz, Codex diplomaticus. Herausge- 
geben vom Vereine fiir Geschichte und 
Alterthum Schlesiens. VII. 3, part 2. 
Regesten zur schlesischen Geschichte 
(1291-1300]. Herausgegeben von C. 
Griinhagen. Breslau: Max. 6m. 4to. 

Winceuer (A.) Die deutsche Hansa in 
Russland. Edited for the Verein fiir 
Hansische Geschichte. Pp.153. Ber- 
lin: R. L. Prager. 4m. 

ZiecuavER (F. von). Die politische 
Reformbewegung in Siebenbiirgen zur 
Zeit Josef’s II und Leopold’s II. Pp. 
599. Vienna: Graeser. 


XV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including their Colonies and SourH America) 


Atvarez Maxcorry (C.) Atlas geografico 
é histérico de las cuarenta y nueve 
provincias espaiiolas, con la descripcién 
de sus datos generales, situaciones 
astrondmica y topografica, climas, 
superficies, partidos judiciales, habi- 
tantes, rios, montaiias, productos, vias 


de comunicacién, etc. Pp. 29, 50 
maps. Madrid: Rosado. 4to. 88 rs. 

Batacuer (V.) Historia de Cataluia. 
I-III. Pp. 528, 550, 516. Madrid: 
Tello. 4to. 44 rs. each. 

Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 
Chile. V. Pp. 563. Santiago: R. 
Jover. 4to. 64 rs. 


Borreco (A.) Historia de las cortes de 
Espaiia durante el siglo XIX, 4 partir 
de la convocatoria de las generales y 
extraordinarias por la junta central en 
1810, hasta el advenimiento del rey, 
don Alfonso XII. II. Pp. 383. 
Madrid: Rodero. 4to. 24 rs. 

Carritto (A. G.) Estudio histérico de la 
América Central. 2nd edition. Pp. 
224. Guatemala: P. Arenales. 4to. 

Danvita x Conzapvo (M.) El poder civil 
en Espaiia. IV. Pp. 719. Madrid: 
Tello. 4to. 46 rs. 

Diaz x SAncuez (F.) Guia de la villa y 
archivo de Simancas. Pp. 299, illustr. 
Madrid: Hernandez. 4to. 28 rs. 

Gatinpo y DE Vera (L.) Historia, vicisi- 
tudes, y politica tradicional de Espaiia, 
respecto de sus posesiones en las costas 


de Africa, desde la monarquia gética, y 
en los tiempos posteriores 4 la restau- 
racién, hasta el ultimo siglo. Pp. 482. 
Madrid: Tello. 4to. 

Gayaneos (P. de). Calendar of letters, 
despatches, and state papers, relating 
to the negotiations between England 
and Spain, preserved in the archives 
at Simancas and elsewhere. V, 1 [1534- 
1536). London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 15/. 

Janvier (L. J.) Les constitutions d’Haiti 
{1801-1885}. Portrait and map. Paris: 
Marpon & Flammarion. 10 f. 

Levin (M.) Iberia: Bilder aus der 
spanisch-jiidischen Geschichte. Pp. 
95. Berlin: Diimmler. 

Lérez Ferrero (A.) Galicia en el ultimo 
tercio del siglo XV. Pp. 593. Santiago: 
impr. de la Gaceta. 28 rs. 

Mariana y Sanz (J.) Diccionario geo- 
grafico, estadistico, municipal de Es- 
paia, redactado con arreglo 4 las 
ultimas estadisticas y enriquecido con 
datos histéricos y biograficos. Pp. 728. 
Valencia: Alufre. 4to. 66 rs. 

Martine (A.) Anecdotes de la révolution 
de Saint-Domingue, racontées par G. 
Mauvais, évéque de la colonie [1799- 
1804). Pp. 151. Saint-Lé: Elie fils. 
2°40 f. 

Montero Vipat (J.) El archipiélago 
Filipino y las islas Marianas, Carolinas, 
y Palaos : su histéria, geografia, y esta- 
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distica. Pp. 511; maps. Madrid: 
Tello. 4to. 44 rs. 
Puriwo y Espinosa (J.) Histéria de 


Espaiia compendiada, desde su origen 


hasta nuestros dias en cien lecciones. 
Pp. 502; map. Barcelona: Ramirez. 
4to. 44 Yrs. 


XVI. SWISS HISTORY 


Cornetivs (C. A.) Die Verbannung 
Calvins aus Genf [1538]. Pp. 74. 
Munich: Franz. 4to. 

Court (A.) Mémoires [1696-1729], pu- 
bliés par E. Hugues. Pp. 219. Paris: 
Monnerat. 12mo. 1°25 f. 

Gross (V.) La Téne, un oppidum Hel- 
véte. Pp. 53; 13 plates. Paris: Fets- 
cherin & Chuit. 4to. 

Hartmann (0.) Die Schlacht bei Sem- 
pach ; historisch-kritische Studie. Pp. 
60. Frauenfeld: Huber. 

Herertet (J.) Der Pfahlbau Wollishofen 
(Mittheilungen der antiquarischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Ziirich, XXII. 1). Pp. 32, 
plate. Ziirich: Orell, Fiissli & Co. 4to. 


Kiprrer (F.) Wappenbuch der Schweizer- 
Stidte. [Illustr. Basle: Schneider. 
Folio. 

Lresenav (T. von). Die Schlacht bei 
Sempach: offizielles Gedenkbuch zur 
fiinften Sicularfeier. Lucerne: Prell. 
12 f. 

Oxcusui (W.) Quellenbuch zur Schweizer- 
geschichte. Pp. 576. Ziirich: Schult- 


ess. 

Onxen (A.) Berner Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte der Nationalékonomie. I: 
Der iltere Mirabeau und die dkono- 
mische Gesellschaft in Bern. Pp. 77. 
Bern: Wyss. 1°20 f. 


XVII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
States of North America. XVI: 
fornia [1840-1845]. Pp. 786. San 
Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

4-50. 

BuainE (J. G.) Twenty years of congress, 
from Lincoln to Garfield, with a review 
of the events which led to the political 
revolution of 1860. II. Pp. 724. 
Norwich (Connecticut: the Henry Bill 
Publishing Company). 3°75. 

Cups (E.E.) A history of the United 
States in chronological order, from the 
discovery of America [1492-1885]. Pp. 
254. New York: Baker & Taylor. 
12mo. $1. 

Hrrrevt (T. H.) The history of Cali- 
fornia. 2 vol. San Francisco. 50/. 
Hosmer (J. K.) Samuel Adams. Pp. 442. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Purnam (Rufus). Journal of, [1757- 
1760}, during four campaigns of 
the old French and Indian war in 
northern New York. With notes and 
a biographical sketch by E. C. Dawes. 
Pp. 115. Albany (New York): Mun- 
sell’s Sons. $2. 

Wicxersuam (J. P.) History of education 
in Pennsylvania, from the settlement 
of the Sweeds to the present day. Pp. 
683. Lancaster (Pennsylvania): ‘ In- 
quirer’ Publishing Company. $3. 

Wutey (Rev. A.) The history of anti- 
slavery in state and nation. Pp. 503. 
Portland gee ae Fogg & Don- 
ham. 12mo. 

Wiss (G. W.) "History of the negro 
race in America [1619-1880]. 2 vol. 
Pp. 481, 611. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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Contents of Periodical Publications 


I. FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xlvii. 
1-2.—G. Saicz prints a charter of the 
famous Joinville [1258]._—_G. Le- 
FEVRE Pontauis prints a short chronicle 
of Guyenne running to the year 1442. 
——G. Diearp: On the series of papal 
registers of the thirteenth century [with 
references to Kaltenbrunner’s hypo- 
thesis]. __C. Konuer prints an in- 
ventory of the library of St. Gildas in 
Berry of the eleventh century.——H. 
pE Curzon: The reception in the Temple 
at Paris of Alexander of Vendéme, 
natural son of Henry IV [1 February, 
1604], with the procés-verbal of the 
ceremony. 

Revue Historique, xxx. 2. — March — 
H. v’Ipevmie: Pellegrino Rossi, 
citizen of Geneva [an account of his 
life and teaching there, 1816-1833, and 
in particular of the part he took in the 
proposed reform of the Swiss constitu- 
tion, 1832-1833].—--- E. Prtir pr 
Vausse: Burgundian crusades against 
the Saracens of Spain (1078-1128). 
——VavcHELET: General Dugommier 
[1738-1791, a detailed narrative of his 
career, and particularly of the part he 
took in the revolutionary movement in 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, with 
letters and other documents). 

xxxi. 1.—May—A. Tratcuevsky: Spainat 
the time of the French Revolution [based 
on the diplomatic reports of the Russian 
representatives at Madrid, 1774-1798]. 

E. Gesnart: On recent investiga- 
tions into the history of Joachimism 
{mainly those of Haupt and Denifie]. 
— J. Favier: Unpublished documents 
on the private life of Charles IV, duke 
of Lorraine, from the papers of his 
confessor [1659-1668]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xxxix. 
2.—April—F. Vicourovux: The authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch [an attempt to 
vindicate its Mosaic authorship, taking 
account only of the subject-matter and 
disregarding all recent criticism]. ——L. 
DE Mas Latrie: Elements of papal dip- 
lomatics (describing the technical pecu- 
liarities in the writing, titles, subscrip- 





tions, &c., of papal documents, and 
their variations in different ages]. 
P. Fournrer: The kingdom of Arles 
and Vienne in its relations with the 
empire (1250-1291, showing how the 
political circumstances of that time 
prepared the way for the absorption of 
the Arelate by the kingdom of France]. 
——L. Lecestre: Marie Antoinette’s 
attempts to escape, at the Temple and at 
the Conciergerie. ——G. Ganvy : Twenty- 
jiwe years of the siateenth century 
{review of baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove’s ‘Les Huguenots et les Gueux,’ 
1560-1585]. 





Annales de 1l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


politiques, 2.—E. Bourmy: Le gou- 
vernement local et la tutelle de V'état 
en Angleterre {a sketch of the system 
of local government existing in Eng- 
land, and of the successive interventions 
of the central administration to control 
or limit its functions. It concludes 
that whilst local self-government is 
still full of life in England, it is never- 
theless much weakened, and doomed to 
transform itself and approach more 
closely to the system of administrative 
organisation prevailing in France.]|— 
Menant: Du droit régalien en matiére 
de mines [sketch of French legislation 
since 1789 with respect to the right of 
the state over mining property].—— 
Avsertin: Study on the history of the 
land tax im France since 1789.—— 
Borr: Mission of commandant Mériage 
to Widdin (1807-9. Mériage secured the 
succession of a pasha favourable to 
France to the post of pasha of Widdin, 
endeavoured to secure common action 
against Russians and Servians, but 
failed to obtain the employment. of a 
French corps. His influence was des- 
troyed by the change of French policy 
which followed the treaty of Tilsit]. 


Bulletin Critique.— March 15—H. Tuine- 


pat: Bibliographie des travaux his- 
toriques et archéologiques, publiés par 
les sociétés savantes.<_ April 15— 
P. Batirrou: L’épitre de Théonas a 
Lucien, attribuée au troisiéme siécle. 











Journal des 


Journal des 
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Bulletin de la Societe de l'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxv. 1.— 
January, March—L. Cavrer: Docu- 
ments pour servir & l’histoire de la ré- 
forme en Béarn. II [1569-1573]; III 
(1569-1570) ——_ January—J. Bonnet 
& P, Marcuecay: Unpublished poem by 
Anne de Rohan, addressed to Louise de 
Coligny, princess of Orange [about 
1603). —_ January - March—C. L. 
Frossarp: On the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the reformed churches of 
France. ——< February— N. Weiss: 
L’hérésie dans le Maine [1535)].——_ 
March—H. M. Barrp prints the French 
text of James II’s letters-patent in 
favour of the French refugees [5 March, 
1686].——A. Ducnemin: Extracts from 
the registers of the French church 
connected with St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
at Dublin (1693-1703) .—_—_-_April—F. 
Puavux: The first French refugees in 
Sweden [in the sixteenth century].__ 
N. Wess prints a letter [in a contem- 
porary English translation] from a 
Huguenot imprisoned at Paris [April, 
1686].——C. Rapaup: On the family of 
Ligonier {afterwards ennobled in Eng- 
land). —— _May— G. Bonet-Mavry : 
Protestant comedy in the sixteenth 
century. 

Comptes rendus de l’ Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques.— February- 
March——J. Santroios : Condition po- 
litique et sociale des Grecs sous la domi- 
nation ottomane.——L. Maaetono: La 
vie et les euvres de l‘abbé Grégoire, 1750 
—-1789.——_April—G. Picor: Deuxiéme 
rapport sur la publication des ordon- 
nances des rois de France. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.—Janu- 
ary—J. Uzep: La société espagnole sous 
Philippe IV.——P. Auxarp: Le ponti- 
jicat de saint Corneille—_arch- 
April—P. Autarp: La persécution de 
Gallus et celle de Valérien.—_ March— 
A. Metuier: L’éducation des femmes 
au dix-septiéme sidcle. 

Le Correspondant.—February 25.—Dvuc 
DE Broeire: Compte des recettes et 
dépenses du roi de Navarre en France 
et en Normandie (1367-1370} =a March 
10 and April 10—Vicomtse pE Meavx: 
La renaissance catholique en France 
sous Louis XIII.<—_« April 10—E. Dav- 
pet : Louis XVIII et Paul I. 
Savants.—February.—B. 
Samnt-Hmarme: On Cunningham’s 
archeological survey of India [con- 
tinued) —-A. Maury: Histoire an- 
cienne de l’orient jusqu’aux guerres 
médiques.——-H. Watton: On the 
Rémusat correspondence [continued]. 
——March—H. Watton: On the new 
edition of the Mémoires of Saint- 
Simon.—-B. Havréav: Un des héré- 
tiques condamnés a Paris [1277]. 
Sciences Militaires. — 
January.—The cavalry of the allied 
armies [1813]. 


Revue 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique, 1886. Part I.—A. Ver- 
HAEGEN: The chateau de Gérard-le- 
Diable at Ghent.——V. vanpeR Hae- 
GHEN: The exhumation of the remains 
of Isabella of Austria [sister of Charles 
V, which were removed to Denmark in 
1883 ; with an account of the funeral, 
and of the subsequent fortunes of the 
church of St. Peter at Ghent].—— 
Chanoine pr Harrne: Scottish-Flemish 
vocabulary {continued].—D. VAN DE 
CasTEELE prints an Inventory of the 
goods of bishop de Strickland of Namur 
[1740] ; and E. VarEnBERGH, documents 
relative to the abbey of St. Peter at 
Ghent {1614-1772}. 


La Revolution Frangaise.—February- 


April—A. Duvanp: L’insurrection et 
le siége de Lyon en 1793 (continued). 
—Maruez: Pontarlier sous la Ré- 
volution (continued ; two articles) — 
F. Rouvrire : Quatrefages de Laroquete 
(continued ; two articles). 
Celtique.—January—J. ABER- 
cromsy: Two Irish fifteenth-century 
versions of Sir John Mandeville’s 
‘Travels.’__H.. p’ARBOIS DE JUBAIN- 
vitLE: Chartes données en Irlande en 
faveur de l’ordre de Citeaux.—Charte 
originale du pays de Galles. 


Revue Critiqued’ Histoire et de Litterature, 


xxi.—Feb. 15—H. Wet: Schliemann’s 
‘Tiryns.’——C. Prister: Luchaire’s 
‘ Actes de Louis VII.’ ——=.22 —G. BLocu: 
Gilbert’s ‘History and topography of 
ancient Rome.’——=—March 1—A. Cuv- 
Qquet: Juste’s ‘ Révolution braban- 
conne,’ ——S8—J. Frammermont: Des- 
jardin’s ‘ Petit Trianon.’ ——<§15—L. 
Farces: Decrue’s ‘Anne de Montmo- 
rency.” =——22—A. Mournrer: ‘Ar- 
chives de l’orient latin.’——April 5— 
A. Ammann: Reimann’s ‘ Geschichte 
des preussischen Staates.” ——26— 
A. Junpt: Charles Schmidt’s ‘ His- 
toire de l’église d’occident.’———-May 3 
—P. Bercrer: Sarzec’s ‘ Découvertes 
en Chaldée.,___E. Rorr: Works on 
Venice during the thirty years’ war. 
——10—L. Farcres: Joubert’s ‘ Louis 
de Clermont.’ ..Pouy’s ‘Concini, 
maréchal d’Ancre.’ ——<17—P. DE 
Noxtuac: ‘Mémoires de Henri de Mes- 
mes.’ ==—=24—P. pe Nonnac: Fau- 
con’s ‘Librairie des papes d’Avignon.’ 
——A. Cuuguet: Pajol’s ‘ Guerres 
sous Louis XV.’ 


Revue des Deux-Mondes.— March 1—P. 


D’ESTOURNELLES DE Constant: Les 
sociétés secrétes chez les Arabes, et la 
conquéte de 1l’Afrique du nord._—P. 
bE Witt: Une invasion prussienne en 
Hollande [1787]. ——=15 and May 1 
—G. Rornan: Les relations de la 
France et de la Prusse [1867-1870]. 
=——April 1—Duc pe Broeime: Les 
cent jours et la restauration. ——15 
—G. Rotnan: L’Italie en 1867._—G. 
bE Saporta: La Provence primitive. 
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=——=May 1-—Extrait du tome II [not 
yet published] des ‘Souvenirs’ du duc 
de Broglie: le parti doctrinaire sous la 
restauration. 

Revue de Geographie.—February-April 
—A. pg Giranpo: La formation de la 
nationalité hongroise (continued). —— 
H. pe ta Martinrbre: Itinéraire de 
Ouezzann & Meknés.-—A. pe Gé- 
RaNDO ; Les nationalités non-hon- 
groises de la Hongrie. 

Revue des Etudes Juives.— January- 
March—I. Loxrs: Les Juifs de Carpen- 
tras sous le gouvernement pontifical. 
——J. Hantvy: Deux inscriptions 
phéniciennes récemment découvertes. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.— December, 
February--J. Gurr: Les origines de 
Vile Bourbon (continued).———February 
—Cnapaup-Arnavtt: Etudes  histo- 
riques sur la marine militaire de la 
France. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—January 
15-April 15—Gumumy: La colonisa- 
tion chez les peuples anciens et chez les 
peuples modernes (continued, two ar- 
ticles) _—J. pz Rocuay: Les réfugiés 
francais en Prusse.——P. Bourpts: 
M. Emery et Véglise de France pendant 


Vempire. —— Perrot DE CHAZELLES: 
Origines et réforme du suffrage uni- 
verselle (two articles)——L. pe LA 


Rattaye: Les livres récents d’histoire. 


Revue du Monde Latin.—February—J. 


A. pa Costa: Napoléon I au Brésil 
d’aprés des documents inédits.——C. 
Gwe: Les Grecs dans 1l’Europe occi- 
dentale au XV° et au XVI° siécle. 


Revue de la Revolution.—February- 


March—Baron Exnovur: Influence de 
la révolution sur l’industrie et le com- 
merce francais..——P. Lacomse: Noms 
des rues de Paris sous la révolution. 
——L’ invasion francaise en Belgique et 
la correspondance du comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau avec le comte Starhemberg. 
——Le Kam: La conspiration de la 
Royrie.——Mémoire de Catherine II sur 
les mesures & prendre pour rétablir en 
France le pouvoir royal._—Les noms 
des communes pendant la Terreur. —— 
8. Brueau : La conspiration de Saillans. 
Troisiéme fédération (juillet 1792).—— 
La baronne de Korff et sa participation 
& la fuite de Louis XVI.—— April—La 
Révolution en Franche-Comté.———Le 
Canada sous le premier empire.——Les 
débuts de la révolution en Normandie. 


Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lv. 3. 

Munich._——L. Ernarpt: Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s treatise ‘ Ueber die Aufgabe 
des Geschichtsschreibers’ [an account 
and criticism of the work}.—aA. 
Naupi: Frederick the Great before the 
outbreak of the seven years’ war. I 
{based upon the recently published 
‘Politische Korrespondenz Friedrich’s 
des Grossen,’ x-xiii}. 
lvi. 1.—E. Baver: The election of 
Michael Feodorowitsch Romanow as 
tsar of Russia [1613,a minute account 
of the political circumstances of the 
time, with an examination of the 
materials for its history, and an 
excursus on Philipp Johann von Strah- 
lenberg)._—K. HAasier: On the Cas- 
tilian hermandades in the time of 
Henry IV (1454-1474, showing the 
importance of these confederacies as 
an instrument of police under a weak 
ruler]. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xi. 3. 
Hanover.— Dr. Wipmann prints a Life 
of Eckebert [brother of St. Elizabeth 
of Schénau: he died probably in 1184). 
——E. Dimuuer: Notes from manu- 
scripts {including poems on St. Martin 
of Tours, and on the destruction of 
Milan, 1162).-_—-R. Dorr continues 
his argument (against Sybel] in favour 
of inhard’s authorship of the 
‘ Annales Laurissenses.’ J. HANSEN 





prints the Chronicle of the rectors of 
the chapel of St. Benedict at Dortmund 


{a forgery probably by Heinrich von 
Broke, about the end of the fourteenth 
century; with an examination of its 
origin and character]._—-M. Manirrts: 
Notes on poems of the Carolingian age. 
——E. Bisuor prints from the Harleian 
manuscript 2637, a letter by Helisachar, 
the chancellor of Lewis the Pious, ad- 
dressed to Nidibrius, archbishop of 
Narbonne.——R. Rouricut: On ma- 
terials for the history of the crusades 
{printing a (translated) letter from 
Saladin to Frederick I, about 1180- 
1182, and another from Lewis IX to 
Frederick II, 1250)._——R. Arnoip 
prints thirteen royal documents, dating 
from Frederick II to Wenzel (1216- 
1398] from the Assenheim archives. 
—J. von Privek-Harrrune prints a 
brief of Clement II for the monastery 
of Romainmétier._—S. Lowenrenp : 
Notes on points in the papal history of 
the twelfth century, &c. [including a 
letter by Clement IV to a nephew who 
thought of studying at the university 
of Bologna), with a calendar of forty- 
eight papal bulls (1144-1741), originally 
belonging to the Siena archives but 
now in the royal library at Berlin.—— 
Dr. Wipmann: Extracts from manu- 
scripts at Wiesbaden. 

Bove & Friedberg’s Zeitschrift fir Kir- 
chenrecht, xx. 4. Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
—C. F. Arnotp: The ‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ in relation to the 
origin of the catholic church-system. 
w———xxi. 1. W. Manrens: The ap- 
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pointments to the papal chair under 
the emperors Henry III and IV {(con- 
tinued], —K. Kouuzr : The old protes- 
tant doctrine of the three ecclesiastical 
orders (dealing principally with its 
position in the time of the reformation). 
——B. Simson: Pseudo-Isidore and 
the ‘ Acta pontificum Cenomanensium ’ 
(seeking to raise a presumption that 
the author of the latter was the same 
person with the compiler of the false 
decretals]. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fir Litteratur- und 
Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelalters, 
ii. 2.—J. Dentrtz: On the materials 
for the history of scholars belonging to 
the Dominican order in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (including lists 
of Dominican masters in theology at 
Paris, 1229-1360, and of writers be- 
longing to the order down to the third 
decade of the fourteenth century; as 
well as of the books lent out by the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Barce- 
lona, 1255-1277]. —__F. Eurit con- 
tinues his work on the Historia septem 
tribulationum ordinis minorum of 
Angelo da Clarino [printing the third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters (or ‘tribula- 
tiones ’)). 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, vii. 1 & 
2. Innsbruck.—A. Scuunte: Studies 
in the early history of the house of 
Habsburg. I. The convent of Ottmars- 
heim and the Habsburgs in Elsass 
down to 1120.—-F. KanrenBRUNNER: 
The collection of letters of Berard of 
Naples {relating to the time from 
Urban IV to Martin IV; an account of 
the manuscripts and of their relation 
to one another, with notes of their 
contents}. A. Graf Txiruem: 
Twelve letters of Friedrich von Gents 
to Count Louis Starhemberg [1802- 
1806}._—A. Busson: On Nicolas 
III's (supposed) plan for a partition of 
the empire.——O. RepuicH: An in- 
stance of appeal to the judicature of 
the imperial court by Bishop Bruno of 
Brizxen [1282], with the judgment.—— 
R. Hotz: Notes on the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana._.—W. Havutuarer: On the 
Codex Traditionum, formerly belong- 
ing to the monastery of Mondsee [a 


Ermisch’s 


manuscript of the end of the ninth 
century containing documents of im- 
portance for the history of the house). 
——T. Liypner: On the articles of 
deposition of King Wenzel [arguing that 
those given by Tritheim, ‘Chron. 
Sponh,’ are spurious). F. von 
Krones: Notes from the manuscripts 
at Munich—1l. On Austrian History 
{1404-1437} ; 2. On the text and cha- 
racter of the Chronik Oesterreichs, 
ascribed to Hagen, and the Auszug 
Oesterreichischer Chroniken; and 3. 
On the Turkish advance in the fifteenth 
century.—-A. Staurrer: The siege of 
Kanizsa by the Christian troops [1601). 
eues Archiv fiir Sichsische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, vii. 
1 & 2.—S. Isstres: The contest of 
Maurice of Saxony with Charles V 
[1552], concluded. ——H. Ermiscu: On 
the rights of tin-mining in certain 
parts of Saxrony.—F. OnnesorceE : 
The name, antiquity, and origin of the 
town of Sebnitz.——R. Dorsner prints 
letters bearing on the production of 
the forgery known as the Vita Ben- 
nonis Misnensis, written by its author 
and others (1512-1524, by which time 
Benno had been canonised on the 
strength of it]._—L. Scumupr prints a 
letter of the emperor Frederick III to 
Philip, duke of Burgundy [about June 
1443). A. Gaepexe: On Wallen- 
stein’s negotiations with Sweden and 
Saxony (1633, supplementary to the 
author’s recently published ‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Verhandlungen,’ u. s. w.). 





Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 


1886 (part 3). Gotha.—E. Nénpecuen : 
Am Nil und am Bagradas [a study of 
the circumstances of Christian life and 
thought in Alexandria and Carthage, 
a.p. 191-197). 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissen- 


schaftliche Theologie, xxix. 2, 3. Leip- 
zig.—E. Néuprcuen: The date of Ter- 
tullian’s birth [placing it not circa a.p. 
160 but circa 150). —_J. Drisexe gives 
a new edition, with introduction, of the 
‘Dialogue’ of Soterichos Paneugenos 
(12th century]—_—-F. Gérres: Traces 
of early Christian and medieval asce- 
ticism._—F. Nippoxp: On recent work 
in reformation history. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


British Quarterly Review, clxvi. April 
—T. Aponpnus Trotiope: Francesco 
Cancellieri [1751-1826, a biography, 
including an account of his visit to 
Paris, with Pius VI, in 1804-1805)].—— 
J. Gres: Sir H. Maine on popular 
government.——-Grorce Siro: A 
hundred years of foreign missions. 
Church Quarterly Review, xxii (No. 43). 
April—Isaac Casaubon as a church- 
man.——George Cassander [giving an 


account of his attempt to establish a 
basis of agreement between the roman 
and protestant churches, 1561-2]. 


Dublin Review, 3rd series, xxx. April 


—Mrs. A. M. Graner: The archduchess 
Isabel (daughter of Philip II; a bio- 
graphy, with some use of documents in 
the Brussels archives]. The patri- 
arch of the ‘ active orders’ [life of Peter 
Fourier, 1565-1640, with a legendary 
account of the history of the canons 











Archivio Storico Italiano, 
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regular of St. Austin].——Miss E. M. 
Cierke: Burma and the farther east. 
——TueE BisHor (HEDLEY) or NEWPORT 
anp Menevia: The letters of the popes 
[describing the labours of cardinal Pitra 
and his predecessors].——H. WorsLey : 
Methods of historical inquiry. 
Edinburgh Review, clxiii. (No. 334). 
April—The memoirs of queen Mary II 
[1689 —- 1693}. —— Baewett’s Ireland 
under the Tudors [a review with con- 
sideration of other recent literature of 
the subject]._— Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letters. ——The princes of the house of 
Condé (based upon the duke of Aumale’s 
third and fourth volumes). 

Law Quarterly Review (No. 6). April— 
H. J. Rosy: The twelve tables of Gortyn 
[a translation with notes and brief in- 
troduction of this notable document). 
——F. W. Marrianp: Deacon and 
Jewess ; or Apostasy at Common Law 
{a critical examination of the famous 
case of the burning of a deacon degraded 
for turning Jew by the provincial council 
of Oxford, 1222, under archbishop 
Stephen].— R. Campseti: On land 
tenure in Scotland and England, part 
iii. [dealing chiefly with the ill effects 
of legislation upon Scottish tenures]. 
——Notices of Burrell’s Reports of High 
Court of Admiralty cases and appeals, 
temp. Sir T. Salisbury, J., and Sir 
George Hay, J., 1758-1774 [testifying 
to its value as material for constitu- 
tional law and history]: of Daithwaite’s 
History of Gray’s Inn [‘a pious work ’); 
and of F. de Coulanges’ Etude sur le 
titre ‘De Migrantibus’ de la loi 
Salique [a brilliantly paradoxical dis- 
sertation].——T. E. Scrurron: Note on 
Bracton’s treatment of estates tail, and 


IV. 


xvii (1886, 
part 1).—I. pet Lunao: A protestation 
of Dino Compagni (1302) F. Tocco: 
Some chapters ‘of the Historia Tribula- 
tionum of Angelo da Clarino [in Latin, 
with an old Italian version (see the 
complete Latin text in Denifle and 
Ehrie’s Archiv, ii. 1). An introduction 





on the value of the ‘ Historia’ is pre-_ 


fixed. V. La Manrtia: Francesco 
Paolo di Blasi, giureconsulto del secolo 
xviii [with an account of his con- 
spiracy in 1795; a contribution to 
Sicilian history]. ——Catalogue of the 
Strozzi papers in the state archives at 
Florence [continued]. 

Rivists Storica Italiana, iii, 1.— 
: January-March. R. Boneur: On the 
trustworthiness of the historians of 
ancient Rome [with an account of 
the methods of criticism adopted by 
modern historians of Rome}.— V. 
Marcuest: The relations between the 
Venetian republic and Morocco (1750- 





Scottish Review, xiv. A 






ITALY 


on the Johanno de Deo arbor consangui- 
nitatis interpolation in the Bracton 
MSS., B. M., Harl. 653, and Camb. Dd. 
vis. 6. 


Quarterly Review, clxii. Av 0. $24). April 


—Matthew Paris escribing Dr. 
Luard’s work, and culuidiee the cha- 
racteristic features of monasticism in 
the thirteenth century, with special 
reference to the literary activity of the 
abbey of St. Alban’s. The article is 
attributed to the rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 
(Atheneum, 24 April)}.—— The state 
papers of the Venetian republic [giving 
a detailed account of the constitution 
of the republic, and of the peculiar 
disposition and arrangement of its 
archives}. —— Oliver Cromwell: his 
character delineated by himself [an 
attempt to show that the insurrection 
of 1655 was concocted by Cromwell in 
order to consolidate his power ;—attri- 
buted to Reginald Palgrave (Atheneum, 
22 May)).——The Ignatian Epistles 
{chiefly an account of bishop Light. 
foot’s work). —— Characteristics of 
democracy [dealing with political 
treatises of the last generation]. 
il—Barbour’s 
— of the Saints. —_The Caldwell 
Paper. 


Seutiagions of the Royal Historical 


Society. New series, iii. 2.—Huserr 
Hatt: The imperial policy of Eliza- 
beth, from the state papers, foreign and 
domestic [a disparaging criticism]. —— 
Hype Cuerke: The Picts and Pre- 
celtic Britain. —- Extracts from the 
memoranda rolls of the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer: “I. The negotiations 
preceding the confirmatio cartarum 
[1297], with translation. 


1797], (from the Venetian archives and 
documents in the Grimani collection). 
——P. Orsi: Recent works on Etruscan 
antiquities and on the origin of the 


Etruscan race. ——A. G. Tonont: On 
Vignati’s ‘ Codice diplomatico Lau- 
e.” 


Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiii. 1.— 


March—G. Mazzatintr: Account of 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris relating to Visconti 
and Sforza history, with extracts. 
——P. Guinzont: A precursor of 
reform at Milan [Frate Giuliano di 
Muggia, of the Franciscan order ; print- 
ing at length the records of the exa- 
mination into his alleged attacks upon 
the Roman court, and of his submission, 
1492).—— A. Lvzio prints seven unpub- 
lished letters of Fra Sabba da Casti- 
glione {chiefly written during his 
residence at Rhodes, 1505-1508]. — 
A. Nerr: The duke of Mantua at 
Genoa [1592].——Bull of Gregory VII 
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[addressed to the abbot of S. Peter’s at 
Cremona, 1078]._—Letter containing 
a notice of Christopher Columbus 
(17 June 1493).——The Italian army 
at Calais (1805). 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xi.1.—N. Barone : Extracts from 
the Ratio Thesaurariorum preserved 
among the Angevin registers at Naples, 
Il. (1282-1311)._—-A. Homm: Re- 
searches in the ancient history of the 
Campania (with particular reference to 
the date of the foundation of Cumez 
and to the early history of Naples}.——. 
G. Frnanprerr: New documents bearing 
on the family, &c., of Lucrezia d’ Alag- 
no.—G. DE Biasus : Cino da Pistova 


- at the university of Naples [in the 


time of king Robert). 


Archivo Veneto, xxx. 1.—A. VALENTINI: 


On the Brescian chronicler Pandolfo 
Nassino [with notes on his chronicle 
and letters extracted from it}._—B. 
Ceccuett1: Venetian life about the 
year 1300 (continued}.-_—G. pa Rr & P. 
Sevuumero print a Discorso, Sul fiwme 
Adige, of topographical interest, by 
Pompeo Frassinelli [1640]._—G. 
Giomo: Calendar of some deliberations 
of the Senato Misti, continued [April, 
1301-July 1302]._—Notes on the 
slave-trade with Cattaro [1661], and on 
the Venetian prisons [1746}. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr) 


The Antiquary (Starina). March-May 
— Memoirs of Dmitri Ivanovich 
Kipiani, from the year 1820. [Papers 
illustrating the condition of Georgia 
under Russian rule during the first 
quarter of the present century).——< 
March—The Polish insurrection in 
1831, continued [as told in the corre- 
spondence between the emperor Ni- 
cholas and Debitsch].._—M. I. Vavitov : 
The last days of Russian America, 
from the papers of an eye-witness. 
{An account of the surrender of the 
Russian settlements to the Americans 
in 1867. The number of Russians, 
Finlanders, and foreigners in the terri- 
tory amounted to only eight hundred 
persons].——V. V. Yeropxma: The 
Yeropkins. [A genealogical paper on 
this family, written by a lady, one of 
their descendants. The family is 
traced to the grand-duke Rostislav, 
who died in 1166. It will be remem- 
bered that a Yeropkin was one of those 
executed with Volinski in the reign of 
the empress Anne.J)——L. M. Cut- 
cuacov: Military arrangements of the 
Emperor Nicholas for the years 1849 
and 1854 [the periods of the Hun- 
garian and Crimean Wars).—-—= April 
—extracts with explanatory notes from 
the work of Helbig, the Saxon Ambas- 
sador to the court of Catherine II, 
entitled ‘ Russische Giinstlinge’ [eluci- 
dating many obscure points in Russian 
history during the eighteenth century]. 
=_———May—L. M. Cuicuacov: Memoirs 
of Paul Vasilievich Chichagov (pub- 
lished by a member of the family. 
These promise to be very interesting. 
Chichagov commanded a division of the 
Russian army in 1812 and was accused 
of having carelessly allowed Napoleon to 
slip through his fingers, when he might 
have cut off his retreat. In consequence 
of this, he spent the last thirty-five 
years of his life in exile, 1814-1849}. 
——K. D. Kavetirs: Report on the 


emancipation of the Serfs, concluded. 
——The em Paul and his court 
(1796-1801. Extracts from the Court 
Journals, containing curious details of 
the reign of this fantasticsovereign.}|——_ 

Alexander II as Tzarévich (extracts 
from his letters to his tutor Karl 
Mérder, showing the amiability of this 
well-intentioned and unfortunate man). 
——A. P. Berczr: Orders issued by 
the commanders of the army of the 
Caucasus from 1804-1828 [illustrating 
the history of the Russian occupa- 
tion of Georgia. The author of this 
article, the best authority on the his- 
tory and antiquities of Georgia, died a 
few months sgo).——P. V. Anasin: 
On the Danube and in Sebastopol. 
N. A. Kriznanovsxr: Sebastopol and 
its defenders in 1855. [Many inter- 
esting details, partly in opposition to 
the views expressed in the posthumous 
ag of General Donkhonin, which 

ve appeared in this magazine.]-— - 
Old St. Petersburg days. (Curious 
extracts from the newspapers of the 
year 1800, important for the social 
history of the period.} 


Historical Messenger (Istoricheski Viest- 


nik). March—S. 8. Tatistcuev: The 
Emperor Nicholas in London in the 
year 1844 (continued).———April—Va- 
silii Nikitich Tatistchev (an anonymous 
article on the bicentenary of the birth 
of this Russian statesman, author of 
the first history of Russia]._kK. V. 

Zaixovsk1: Recollections of the Emperor 
Nicholas. (The author was a cadet at 
Peterhof, and gives some anecdotes of 
the Emperor].——May—S. T. Puato- 
nov: The Tzar Alexis Mikhailovich {who 
reigned 1645-1676. The article shows 
in how many ways this liberal-minded 
sovereign anticipated the reforms of 
his son Peter the Great]._——P. A. 
Matvetev : Bulgaria and Eastern 


Roumelia after the congress of Berlin 
{an attack on the eastern policy of 
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Austria]. Vorstchagovka, the place of 
execution of Kochoubei [an anony- 
mous account of this village in the 
government of Kiev. Kochoubei was 
implicated in the revolt of Mazeppa 
against Peter the Great and was deca- 
pitated there in 1708. His body was 
buried at Kiev, and his epitaph, in ten 


rhyming lines, is given at the end of 
the article.) —_A. N. Motcuanov: The 
eastern question in the years 1839- 
1841. [The war between Mehemet Ali 
and the sultan. Much of the material 
for the article is taken out of Greville’s 
Memoirs]. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, viii. 1-5.—January-May—F. 
FernAnpez GonzAtez: Ordinances of 
the Castilian synagogues [1432], con- 
tinued [Spanish text in Hebrew and 
Roman characters] ; with an ordinance 
for the Jews of Tudela [1363]._—F. 
Fira prints (in four articles) fifty-four 
documents, &c., relating to the history 
of Madrid (1117-1234].——M. Danvima: 
New materials for the history of the 
Castilian cortes under Philip III (with 
notes on the procedure of the cortes, 
and documents]; two articles.-_—F. 
Fira prints at length the will of 
Alfonso VIII (December 8, 1204), with 
confirmations, &c. [1208-1218].——C. 
FernAnvez-Duro: On the letters of 
Amerigo Vespuccit._—E. Hisner: On 
a Roman inscription found at Argavieso 
in 1879.——F. Coprra: Contributions 
to the biography of the Arabs in Spain 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(dealing with Abi-‘ Ali Essadafi and his 
disciples]|—_—-F. Frra: Inscription on 
sarcophagi (dating from ae lately 
discovered at Leon.——F. Danvina: 


Revista Contemporanea.—Apri 


The robbery of the Juderia at Valencia 
(1391, with an account of the condition 
of the Jews in Spain, and thirty-three 
documents].——F. FERNANDEZ y Gon- 
zALEz: San Vicente Ferrer and the 
Juderia at Valencia. 


Revista de Ciencias Histéricas ; iv. 1-3. 


—F. ve Borarvut y Sans: Felipe de 
Malla; El concilio de Constanza,—— 
F. FernAnpez y GonzALEz: Abba-Mari 
ben Moises ben Josef. —-S. SanPERE ¥ 
MiqvE.L: El ajio de los Catalanes.—— 
Tue saME: Del reino Egitano y de la 
lectura de las leyendas de las monedas 
Visigéticas. 

il 15—8. 
JmeNEx: Espediciones qaeatiine de 
Alemania en los siglos XVII y XVIII. 


Revista de Espafia.—January 25—A. pE 


tos Rios: Episodios historicos de la 
guerra de la independencia.——Feb- 
ruary 10-—D. E. Castentar: El viaje 
del Carlos V desde Bruselas 4 Yuste. 
——25 & March 25—J. Mauponapo 
MacanAz: Espaiia y Francia en el siglo 
XVIII. 


Vil. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazines of American History xv. 3-5.— 
March-May—Papers on the civil war 
[1861-1863] by the hon. H. Kina, Gene- 
ral, W. F. Smrra (three papers on 
Shiloh] G. B. Bacon, W. H. Muius, A. E. 
Lex [two papers].——— March—Hon. J. 
W. Jounston : Our attempts to colonise : 
review of the relations between the 
United States and some West Indian is- 
lands in recent years].——A. Harvey: 
Champlain’s American experiences 
[1613)}.——April—W. Grirrin: The 
consolidation of Canada._—A. W. 
Cuason: The convention of North 
Carolina [1788]. — May—E. G. 
Mason: The march of the Spaniards 
across Illinois [1781]. 

Papers on the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, i. 4-6.—Right rev. C. F. 
Rosertson, bishop of Missouri: The 
Louisiana purchase in its influence upon 
the American system.—Lvucy M. 
Saumon: History of the appointing 


power of the president.——HErserrt B. 
Apams: Report of the proceedings of 
the American Historical Association at 
Saratoga [September 8-10, 1885]. 

Political Science Quarterly, i. 1.—March 
—J. W. Burcess: The American com- 
monwealth (discussion of constitutional 
questions]._—D. pz Leon: The Con- 
ference at Berlin on the West African 
question [with an account of the his- 
tory of European dealings with the 
west coast of Africa]. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, 4th 
series, ii-v.i—W. E. Foster: Town 
Government in Rhode Island.——kE. 
Cuannine : The Narragansett planters. 
—wW. P. Hoxcoms: Pennsylvania 
boroughs.——J. F. Jameson : An intro- 
duction to the study of the constitu- 
tional and political history of the 
States. 
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